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PREFACE. 
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The explanations and acknowledgments prefixed to the twenty- 
fointh edition of this work need not be repeated here. No 
modification of importance has been introduced into the present 
edition, but a few trivial oversights have been corrected. Atten- 
tion is invited to the Addenda at the end of the book, in which 
some matters of interest are dealt with. 

The Exercises in the older editions were inadequate for the 
purpose they should have served. In the present work I have 
introduced the most appropriate portions of the rather copious 
exercises attached to the * Shorter Englibh Grammar,' with such 
references to the entire series (republished separately in a cheap 
form under the title ' English Grammar Practice ') as will enable 
learners who need greater practice in elementary work to go 
through the whole course. I strongly recommend that this should 
be done, if time can be found, as advanced pupils are often 
hampered by the lingering remains of early misconceptions. 

For a fuller investigation of the Subjunctive Mood than space 
could be found for in the present work, the reader is referred to 
the Appendix to my 'Shorter English Grammar,' republished 
(with some additions; under the title * Remarks on the Sub- 
junctive and the so-called Potential Mood.' 

Absolute agreement in the use of grammatical terms is certainly 
hopeless, and is perhaps not desirable ', buX. oxv^ ^\;xs:.vvs-^ "aX. ^.\x^ 
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rate is to the last degree perplexing and inconvenient, and that 
is the adoption of familiar and well understood terms in a new 
and unusual sense, especially if that sense bears no obvious or 
necessary relation to the meaning of the terms themselves. 
This has happened with regard to the term * Indirect Object' 
We have been long accustomed to a perfectly legitimate and 
intelligible use of the terms * Direct Object' and * Indirect 
Object,' in relation not only to English, but to Latin, Greek, 
&c This is what Madvig, for example, explains in the following 
manner: — "Many transitive verbs express an action which, 
besides the object acted on, concerns another person or thing, 
with reference to which it is performed, and therefore take two 
substantives, the proper object (that which is acted on) in the 
accusative, and an object of reference, to which the action is 
directed, in reference to which it is performed, in the dative, 
as Dedi puero Hbrumy Similarly Curtius, in his Greek Grammar, 
says (see English abridged translation) : — " The accusative is the 
case of the object, and therefore denotes generally the person or 
thing to which an action is directed ; the dative denotes in general 
the person or thing more remotely connected with an action." 
In the Public Schools Latin Grammar the same distinction is 
made, and in a similar sense Mr. Roby describes the Accusative 
as expressing the Direct Object, the Dative as expressing the 
Indirect Object 

It appears to me that some clear ground of necessity or obvious 
advantage should be shown, before so simple, intelligible, and 
well established a usage is interfered with. I can see none such 
for extending the term * Indirect Object' so as to make it cover 
constructions so utterly diverse as those in 'The people made 
Edward king^ ; * Brutus accused Caesar of ambition^ ; *I gave 
him a shilling'; *We saw the ship sink,^ If the reader will take 
the trouble to examine what I have said respecting these different 
constructions in §§ 39i— 39S; 372, 4; 369, 370; 397, he will 
perhaps share my wonder at its having ever been thought that 
they have so marked a similarity as to justify their being grouped 
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together under one head No one of them helps us in the 
slightest degree to understand the rest And even if the propriety 
of this grouping could be shown, I should still dispute the 
expediency of calling them 'Indirect Objects.' The reason 
assigned by one writer for doing so, — "We think it better to 
make a familiar term cover a large class of phenomena which 
require to be labelled in some sort of way," — appears to me as 
inconclusive as it could possibly be. The fact that the term in 
question is familiar with quite a different application, gives us 
precisely the reason why this new-fangled use of it should be 
rejected. 

Students of Becker's grammar are aware that he uses the 
term 'Object* in a very wide and to us unusual sense. An 
* object ' with him is any * thing ' which is brought into relation 
to an 'activity' in such a way that the signification of the 
predicate by which this 'activity' is expressed is narroived, 
or reduced from being generic to being special or individual. 
It relates to intransitive quite as much as to transitive verbs. 
If the predicate is such that its signification remains incom- 
plete without some * object,' he terms the object a ' completing 
object,' as in * He plants a tree^* 'The bird sits on the nest* 
(Compare the note on p. 148 of the present work.) If not, he 
terms the relation 'adverbial' But he recognizes no such 
term as ' indirect object.' His ' completing object ' includes 
both the direct and the indirect object of the writers above 
referred to, whose scheme appears to result from an attempt 
to adjust to a hesitating and partial adoption of Becker's arrange- 
ment a classification of a totally different kind. 

C. P. MASON. 

dukesell, 
Christchurch Road, Streatiiam Hill, 

March, 1883. 
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ADDENDUM. 

P/. 80, 83. Some persons have the mistaken idea that a preterite like 
/(fit or iaughtf in which, as compared with the present tense, there is a 
dianj;e of the vowel sound, is a combination of the Strong and the Weak 
Ibrmation and so call such verbs 'mixed.' This is quite wrong. The 
change of vowel is merely phonetic^ it is not formative. It is a result of 
the addition of the suffix. The shortening of the vowel m/elt is like the 
Changs of »^ in nation into na nn national^ or of f in ivide to i in width. 
Sometimes the change ensued much later than the formation of the ten< e 
In Old English cacchen (= catch) and cahte (= caught) had the same vowel. 
In Anglo-Saxon tdcan (teach) and tcehte (taught) were alike in vowel sound. 
The vowels in eripte^ ilipt*^ &c., in Early English were long i^^Stratmann's 
Dictionary). A Scotchman still says creepit and keefitt while we say 
crtpt and kept. It is a great mistake to suppose that any kind of vowel 
change is enough to constitute the Strong formation. The essential feature 
of the Strong conjugation was the blending of two syllables into one (see 
§ 22i). This of course tended to produce a long syllable, and we ses in 
Latin and English that this was the actual result. To trace the shortening 
of a long vowel to the same formation is quite wrong. Sometimes (as in 
ieack) the vowel change is rather in the present than in the preterite. The 
sound of teack is comparatively mpderu. 

The reader is requested to take note of the Addenda, p. 261, &c. 
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The various languages spoken by mankind admit of being grouped 
together in certain great families, the members of each of which 
resemble each other more or less closely in the words used to express 
ideas, and in the grammatical framework of forms and inflexions by 
which the words are combined. One of these families of languages 
has been called the Indo-Suropean or Aryan family. 

This family of languages • has two divisions — an Asiatic division 
and a European division. 

A. To the Asiatic division belong — 

1. SansTrrit, the ancient language of the Hindus (the oldest known 
form of which is found in the Vedas or sacred hymns), with its later 
forms and offshoots. 

2. Zend, the ancient language of Persia, with its later forms, the Paxsi 
and the modem Persian. 

B. To the European division belong — 

1. The Teutonio + languages, comprising : — 

a. The I«ow G-erxnan dialects, spoken by the tribes inhabiting 
the low-lying lands of North Germany, towards the Baltic and 
the German Ocean. To this subdivision belong Moeso-Gk>thic,| 
Old Saxon § (or the Saxon spoken on the Continent), Engrlisli, 
Frisian, Dutch, Flemish, and Platt-Deutsch. 

d. The Scandinavian languages of Iceland, Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark, of which the Old Norse of Iceland is the purest and 
most antique in form. 

c. Old and modem Hiffh Gherman, spoken originally by tribes 
inhabiting the highlands of Southern Germany. 

Some authorities regard Scandinavian and High German as offsets 
from the Low German stock. 

2. The Sclavonio languages of Russia, Poland, Bohemia, Bulgaria, 
&c., and (related to these) the Lithuanian dialects spoken in some of 

the Baltic provinces. 

^* • . ■ 

• Schleicher and March give diagrams fcopied by several other writers), intended to show 
how the various languages of this family oranched out from a parent stock. Such diagrams 
have the disadvantage of exhibiting a good deal that is merely conjectural as though it were 
settled fact. The modes and the relative dates of the separation of the different languages 
from the parent stem, and from each other, are yet a long way from being settled. 

i Some writers use the term * Gothic ' instead of, or as well as, ' Teutonic/ as the name o! 
this stock. 

I Spoken in Dacia by a tribe which appears to have migrated eastward down the Danube. 
We still possess important fragments of the translation of the Bible, made in this dialect by 
Bishop Ul]^hilas in the fourth century. 

§ A specimen of this, in the form which it had assumed by the ninth century, is preserved 
in the poem (or metrical version of the Gospels) called the Heliand ^\.^. Souioicf^. 
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3. The Keltic languages, divided into the Kymric branch {Welsh^ 
Cornish, and the Armorican of Brittany), and the Q-adlielic or 
Gaelic branch {Erse, Gaelic, and Manx), 

4. The Oreek-Iiatin group, comprising ancient Greek (with its 
descendant Romaic, or modern Greek), and the Latin and other 
dialects of Italy, with the Bomanoe languages descended from 
them— //a/ww, French^ Spanish and Portuguese, Roinansch and 
Wallachian, 

Some authorities class the Keltic and Italic dialects together, as 
branches of a common stock. 

It thus appears that English belongs to the Imovt Q^rman branch 
of the Teutonic stock. It is most akin to the ancient Moeso- Gothic 
and Old Saxon, and to the modem Frisian. 

The inhabitants of Gaul and Britain, when those countries were 
mvaded by the Romans, were of Keltic race, and spoke various 
dialects of the Keltic group of languages. 

The conquered Gauls adopted the Latin language, and the Franks 
and Normans, who at a later time established themselves in the 
country, adopted the language of the people they conquered. Thus it 
has come about that French is for the most part a corrupted form 
of Latin, belonging to that group of languages which is called 
' Romance.' 

The Keltic inhabitants of Britain did not adopt the Latin language, 
but retained their own Keltic dialects. One of these is still spoken by 
the Keltic inhabitants of Wales. 

English is the language brought into England by the Saxons and 
Angles, who in the fifth century conquered and dispossessed the 
British or Keltic inhabitants, and drove the remnants of them into the 
remote mountainous comers of the island, especially Wales, Cornwall 
(which was called West Wales), and Strathclyde (comprising Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland, and the Western Lowlands of Scotland). They 
were a Teutonic race, coming from the Lowland region in the north- 
western part of Germany. The name Angle appears to have be- 
longed at first only to one division of these Teutonic invaders : * but 
in course of time, though long before the Norman Conquest, it was 
extended over the rest, and the entire body of the Teutonic inhabit- 
ants of our country called themselves and their language English, 
and their country England (Angle-land). In speaking of themselves 
they also, at least for a time, employed the compound term Anglo- 
Saxon. English thus became the predominant language in our 



• That the inhabitants of Wessex, Sussex, Middlesex, and Essex called themselves Angles 
before they came to this island, and that Saxons was not their own proper name, but one 
applied to them by their Welsh neighbours and enemies, and only adopted by themselves as 
a kind oi alias, is rather hard to believe. It would be extraordinary that Romans, Franks, 
and Welshmen should all have agreed in calling 'them Saxons, if they did not call themselves 
so. The divisions of the tribes certainly called themselves IVest Saxons, South Saxons, 
East Saxons, and Middle Saxons respectively as soon as they settled down in England, 
which argues that they called themselves Saxons as a whole. It should be noted that when 
Bede enumerates the descendants of the Angles in England, he excludes the inhabitants of 
the Saxon area. If Bede's authority is invoked to show that Angle and Saxon were alterna-. 
lire names, it should be rem«mbered that in his Latin siv€ and vtl signify and. 
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island from the Firth of Forth* to the English Channel, and has con- 
tinued so for more than thirteen centuries. During this time it has, 
of course, undergone many changes. It has adopted many new 
words from other languages, and its forms have been altered to some 
extent ; but it has lasted in unbroken continuity from its introduction 
until now. 

ICodem English is only a somewhat altered form of the language 
which was brought into England by the Saxons and Angles, and 
which in its early form, before the changes consequent upon the 
Norman Conquest, is commonly called Anglo-Saxon. The gram- 
matical framework of Modem English is still purely Anglo-Saxon. 

As regards its form, Anerlo-Saxon (or old EngrliBh) differed from 
modem English in this respect, that it had a much greater number of gram- 
matical in&xions. Thus nouns had five cases, and there were different 
declensions (as in Latin) ; adjectives were declined, and had three genders ; 
pronouns had more forms, and some had a dual number as well as a singular 
(^ld plural ; the verbs had more variety in their personal terminations. The 
ffctater part of these inflexions were dropped in the course of the three cen- 
turies ibllowing the Norman Conquest, i* the grammatical functions of several of 
them being now served by separate words, such as prepositions and auxiliary 
verbs. This change is what is meant when it is said that Anglo-Saxon (or 
ancient English) was an inflexional language, and that modem Engrlisli 
is an analytical language. 

The greater part of the foreign words that have been incorporated 
into English, and are now part and parcel of the language, may be 
divided mto the following classes : — 

1. Woxda of Keltic origin. — The Anglo-Saxons adopted a few Keltic 
words from such Britons as they kept among them as slaves or wives. These 
words consist chiefly of geographical names, such as Avon, Don, Usk, £xe, 
Ouse, Pen (in /V«rith, iV»zance), Mendip, Wight, Kent, &c.; and words 
relating to conunon household matters, such as ktln^ crook, clout, darn, gruel, 
mattock, mop, rug, wire, &c. As the Gauls were of Keltic race, Keltic words 
natural^ m^e their appearance in French, and some. were thus introduced 
into our language not directly from the Britons, but through the medium 
of Norman-French (such, for example, as basket, button, gown, wicket, bran, 
fieam). 

2. Words of Scandinavian origin.— Men of Scandinavian race (Picts, 
Norsemen, and Danes) made repeated incursions into this island during several 
centuries, and established themselves in force in East Anglia, Northumbria, 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, and part of Mercia. In consequence of this 
a good many Scandinavian words made their way into common use, and 
Danish or Scandinavian forms appear in many names of places in the districts 
occupied by the Scandinavian invaders, such as by (*town,' as in Grimsby) ; 
Scaw (* wood,* as in Scawfell) ; force (* waterfall,' as Stockgill Force) ; holm 

• Lowland Scotch is a genuine Anglian dialect, and has kept closer to the Teutonic type 
than modern Englidi. Early Scotch writers (as Barb6lu: and Dunbar) expressly call their 
language 'English.* 

t In the Northern dialect this change began much earlier, and was accelerated by the 
Danish (or Norse) incursions and settlements. By the end of the thirteenth century this 
dialect had become as uninflexional as modern English. 
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(* island,* as in Langholm) ; ness (* headland,* as in Furness) ; ey (* island,' as. 
in Orkney) ; heck (* brook,* as in Troutbeck), &c. The influx of the Scandi- 
navian element produced on the northern dialects the same sort of effect that 
the Norman-French element did on the southern dialects ; it accelerated the 
weakening and disuse of the inflexions, and introduced some fresh elements 
into the language. 

8. Words of Latin orifirin^ and GKreek Words introduced throufirli 
Zjatin. — Of these we have now immense numbers in English, the words of 
classical origin being considerably more than twice as numerous as those of 
Teutonic origin, there being, according co gome authorities, about 29,000 of 
the former, to about 13,000 of the latter. These words came in at various 
periods, and under various circumstances. 

a, A few Latin words, connected with names of places, were adopted by 
the Britons from the Romans, and by the Angles and Saxons from the Britons,* 
and appear, for example, in Chester {castra)^ Gloucester, Stratford {strata)^ 
Linfioln (coionia), Fossbury {fossa), 

-%^,' ji good many words of classical origin were introduced between the 
setuement of the Saxons and the Norman Conquest by the ecclesiastics who 
brought Christianity into England. These words are mostly ecclesiastical terms, 
and names of social institutions and natural objects previously unknown to 
the English. These words came direct from Latin, or from Greek through 
Latin. 

c» A much larger number of words of Latin origin came to us through 
Norman- French, the acquired language of the Norman conquerors of England. 
After the Conquest this was of course the language of the Norman nobles and 
their retainers throughout England. t To a more limited (though still con- 
siderable) extent it had been introduced as the language of the court of Edward 
the Confessor. Most of the words in our language which relate to feudal 
institutions, to war, law, and the chase, were introduced in this way. The 
terms employed in science, art, and the higher literary culture are, to a large 
extent, of the same origin. Not that Anglo-Saxon had not such terms, but 
they belonged to the literary j and not to the ordinary spoken language. After 
the Conquest Noi man- French became the literary language, because literature 
continued to be cultivated only among the dominant class. English thus lost 
its old literary vocabulary, which became forgotten, and had to be replaced 
from Norman-French. But the words of ordinary life were used as freely and 
vigorously as ever by the mass of the native population. An important change, 
however, in the English language was at least accelerated, if not first com- 
menced, by the influence of the Norman-French, which was established side 
by side with it. Of the two races which made up the population, Normans 
and Englishmen, each had enough to do to learn the vocabulary of the other, 
without troubling themselves with an alien system of inflexions. Thus the 
numerous grammatical inflexions of the older English came to be first levelled X 
in a great many cases to a monotonous and meaningless -^, and finally lost 
altogether. In the course of the three centuries that followed the Conquest 
they were reduced to little more than their present number. 

d. The revival of the study of the classical languages in the sixteenth 

• Beware of the mistake of saying that these words were introduced into English by the 
Romans. 

t Though William himself tried to learn English, and sometimes used it in public 
documents. 
/ For this coavement and expressivo tcrn\ yre are in4«l>t«d to Mr. H. Sweet. 
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century led to the introduction of an immense number of Latin and Greek 
words, which were taken direct from the original languages. Many of these 
importations have since been discarded. It often happens that the same 
classical word has given rise to two words in English, one coming to us through 
Norman-French, the other taken direct from Latin. In such cases, the former 
is the shorter and more corrupted form. Compare, for example, hotel and 
hospital^ reason and rational j poison 9sA potion, 

4. Words of Klsoellaneons origin. --The extensive Intercourse main- 
tained durii^ the last three hundred years with all parts of the world naturally 
led to the introduction of words from most languages of importance, relating 
to natural productions, works of art, or social institutions, with which thb 
intercourse first made us acquainted. 

Thus it has come about that the two chief constituents of modem 
XSnglish are Anglo-Saxon and Iiatin, mixed with a small proportion 
of words of miscellaneous origin. Most of the Teutonic elements of 
English were introduced by the Saxons and Angles. A good many 
also came in with the Danes and Norsemen (for the Scandinavian 
races are of the Teutonic stock), and a few more passed from the 
Norsemen into Norman-French, and so found their way into English. 

As a general rule (admitting, of course, of numerous exceptions) it will be 
found that words relating to common natural objects, to home life, to agricul- 
ture, and to common trades and processes, are usually of Teutonic origin. 
Words relating to the higher functions of social life — religion, law, government, 
and war, to the less obvious processes of the mind, and to matters connected 
with art, science, and philosophy, are commonly of classical and mostly of 
Latin origin. Most words of three or more syllables, and a large number of those 
of two, are of classical origin. The Teutonic element prevails (though very far 
from exclusively) in words of one or two syllables, and is by far the most 
forcible and expressive. Hence it predominates in all our finest poetry. It is 
impossible to write a single sentence without Teutonic elements, but sentence 
after sentence may be found in Shakspeare and the English Bible, which is 
pure English, in the strictest sense of that term. 

One great advantage which English has derived from the mingling of the 
Teutonic and Romance elements is the great richness of its vocabulary, and its 
power of expressing delicate shades of difference in the signification of words 
by the use of pairs of words, of which one is Teutonic and the other French.* 

The changes by which Anglo-Saxon (or the oldest English) became modem 
English were gradual, and no exact date can be given for the introduction of 
this or that particular alteration. Still the process was influenced or accelerated 
at certain points by political events. The Norman Conquest, and the political 
relations between the conquering and the conquered race, naturally made 
Norman- French the language of the court and the nobles, of the courts of 
justice, of the episcopal sees, and of garrisoned places. But the loss of Nor- 
mandy in 1206, the enactments of Henry III. and Louis IX., that the subjects 
of the one crown should not hold lands in the territory of the other, and 
the political movements under John and Henry III., stopped the further 
influx of the Norman element. At the same time the absolutist tendencies 
of the kings drove the nobles into closer union with the Anglo-Saxon elements 

* Compare, for example, y^r^/Zw^ and sentiment^ work and labour ^ bloom and flower. The 
number of pairs of exaaly synonymous words is small. 
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of the nation; and the French wars of Edward III. roused an anti-French 
feeling among all classes, which extended itself even to the language, 
insomuch that we learn from Chaucer, that in his time French was spoken in 
England but rarely, and in a corrupted form. In 1362 appeared the edict of 
Edward III. that legal proceedings in the royal courts should be conducted in 
English, though French continued for sixty years longer to be the language of 
Parliament, and for yet another sixty years to be the language of the laws. 

Koch divides the historical development of English into five periods, 
in the following manner : — 

First Period, that of old An^lo-Saxon.* This period extends from the 
time of the oldest literary monuments to about A. D. 1 100. The language was 
divided into two groups of dialects, the Northern or An^ian, and the Southern 
or Saxon, The Northern speech (that of Northumbria) was the first to become 
& cultivated literary language, but there are few remains of it in its earliest 
form. Under the ravages of the Danes the literature perished. 

On the rise of the kingdom of Wessex to supremacy the Southern, or (more 
strictly) the West-Saxon dialect became the standard literary language. It is 
in this that the bulk of the works usually called Anglo-Saxon are written. It 
was not an iviported form of speech, but simply the cultivated form of the 
dialect of the district. + It did not oust the other dialects from use in oral 
speech, even when used for literary purposes beyond the Saxon area. In the 
latter part of the period the levelling (see/. 4) of the inflexions had already 
commenced. 

Second Period, that of late Anglo-Saxon. This period extends over 
about 150 years, to the middle of the thirteenth century, and shows marks of 
the influence of the Danish and Norman settlements in disturbing the older 
system of inflexions, obliterating many of its distinctions, and so preparing 
the way for the still greater simplification which followed. In the latter 
part of the period Noiinan-French words begin to be incorporated in the 
language. 

Third Period, termed by Koch Old English. This period, which extends 
over some 100 years, from about 1250 till about 1350, exhibits a continued 
weakening of the old forms, spoken sounds and their written representatives 
being both in an unsettled state, and the influence of Norman- French being 
distinctly traceable. 

Tine Norman Conquest displaced the Southern dialect from its literary 
supremacy. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries three dialects, or 
groups of dialects, held equal rank. These were — 

1. The Northern dialect, which prevailed on the East of the Pennine 
range from the Humber to the Firth of Forth. In the course of time this 
dialect received a somewhat special development in Lowland Scotch. It was 
by much the earliest to exhibit the levelling and loss of its inflexions. 

2. The Southern dialect, spoken south of the Thames and in Gloucester- 
shire and parts of Herefordshire and Worcestershire. 

• Oixr forefathers (or some of them) called themselves for a time Anglo-Saxons. It is 
disputed whether this term denoted a people made up of the Angles and the Saxons, or the 
Saxons of England ^ as contrasted with the Old Saxons of the Continent. There is a similar 
ambiguity in the term as applied by modern writers to the language. It may be held to 
include the scanty remains that we have of the old Northumbrian dialect, though practically 
what is called Anglo-Saxon is the old South Saxon speech. 

t It was called Englisc by those who wrote it, perhaps (as Mr. Earle suggests) because 
tAc/Srst cultivated book-speech was £nglrsc, i.e. Anglian, 
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3. The Midland dialect,* which prevailed in the intervening districts, t 

Fourth Period, called by Koch Kiddle Bnsrliah, reaching to near 
the end of the fifteenth century. The great feature of this period is the 
establishment of the Bast Kidland dialect, through the influence of Wycliffe 
and Chaucer, as the standard literary language of England generally. This 
diidect also extended its area as the language of common life, especially in 
the eastern part of the Southern area.^ 

Fifth Period, that of Kodem Engli8h.§ 

Leaving the vocabulary of the language out of consideration, it may be 
stated summarily that English has preserved from its Anglo-Saxon stage the 
suffixes that it still possesses in nouns and pronouns ; the conjugation of its 
verbs ; the articles, pronouns, prepositions, conjunctions, and numerals ; the 
comparative and superlative suffixes of adjectives, and the formation of 
adverbs; the flexibility and variety which it has in the formation of com- 
pounds; the most important part of the suffixes and prefixes by which 
derivatives arc formed ; the predominant principles of accentuation ; and the 
compactness and straightforwardness of the syntactical arrangement of its 
periods. To French we owe a considerable modification of the sounds of the 
language^ the suppression of the sound of / before other consonants, such as 
f, v^ k, m, &c. ; the softening or disuse of the hard, guttural sounds of A and 
^A, the change of hard c into c/t, and the use of e mute at the end of words ; 

* One characteristic point of difference between the three dialects was, that all three 
persons of the plunU of the present tense ended in -gs in the Northern (at least when the 
personal pronouns did not come immediatelv before them), in -en in the Midland, and in -efh in 
the Southern. Also in the Imperative plural the Northern had -es, the Midland and Southern 
•^M. The Northern dialect had dropped the personal suffixes in the past tense. The Imper- 
fect Participle ended in -and in the Korthem and in 'i/uif or -vnde in the Southern. In the 
Perfect Participle the Northern dropped the prefix g^e-. In many cases initial s was 
preferred to sA (sat. *^ed for shal, skulde). We find k for ck {pink for bench, kirk for 
chirche) ; at for thatt thir for tkUet at and til for to in the infinitive mood. The Northern 
dialect was the most tenacious of the old sounds of the language, the Southern dialect was 
most tenacious of the old inflexions. The latter preferred the nat sounds of z and v to the 
sharp sounds of s and /, and the broad vowels o and uXoa and i. 

i The dialects of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire are classed by Dr. Morris 
in the West Midland, by M^Uzner in the Northern g^oup. lliese districts belonji^ed at first 
to Cumbria and Strathclyde. It seems natural to suppose that the Northern part of the 
district, at any rate, owed most, both in population and in language, to Northumbria, to 
which it was contiguous. Moreover, Norsemen settled in force in part of the district. It is 
to Dr. Morris that we are indebted for the first thorough and systematic discrimination of 
these dialects. 

X Hence Puttenham, towards the end of the sixteenth century, describes this speech, then 
prevalent in London and the home counties, as * Southern English,' the old Southern dialect 
maintaining its ground in the Western counties ; and so he describes the dialects of England 
as Northern^ Southern^ and Western^ instead of Northern, Midland, and Southern. 

§ The above subdivision is, perhaps, more elaborate than is necessary. There is no 
break of any consequence between the Third and Fourth Periods. No new principle of 
change begins to operate. We simply have in the Fourth Period a still further development, 
on exacdy the same lines, of what was going on in the Third. There is no epoch at the 
dividing Ime of these two periods comparable to those formed by the Norman Conquest, which 
preceded the Third Period, and the invention of printing and the revival of letters, which 
ushered in the latest period. It would be siinpler and quite sufficient to divide English, in 
its historical aspect, into three periods — the first (Old English or Anelo-Saxon) embracing 
Koch*s first two periods ; the second (Middle or Transition English) comprising Koch's 
third and fourth periods ; and the third (Modem English) coinciding with Koch's fifth period. 
Mr. Sweet (who nowever does not divide the periods at quite the same points as Koch, 
though the difference is not great) characterizes these three cardinal divisions as the Period 0/ 
Full Jnjflexiofis, the Period of Levelled Inflexions^ and the Period of Lost Inflexions. 
Each period has naturally an earlier and a later stage, The names First Period, Second 
Period^ &Q.^ are very bald and unsuggestive. 
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the introduction of the sibilant sounds of j\ g, ch and c ; the use of the letter 
Zj and the consonantal sound of z/, and a great deal of change and confusion in 
the vowel sounds. French influence assisted in the recognition of s as the 
general sign of the plural in nouns. To French we also owe a considerable 
number of the suffixes and prefixes by which derivatives are formed, and are 
probably indebted for our deliverance from that stiff and involved arrangement 
of sentences under which modern German still labours. {Mdtzfter,) 
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INTRODUCTION. 

1. Speech or language is the expression of thought by 
words. 

2. Grammar (from the Greek gramma, * letter *) is the science 
that treats of speech or language. English Grammar is that 
portion of the science which treats of the speech of the English 
people. 

3. Words are significant combinations of sounds. These 
sounds are represented to the eye by marks or symbols called 
letters (Latin litera), the whole collection of which is called the 
Alphabet (from alpha^ beta, the names of the first two letters of 
the Greek Alphabet). The right mode of uttering the sounds 
that make up a word is called Orthoepy (from the Greek orthos^ 
* right,' and epos, * spoken word '). The right mode of represent- 
ing the sounds that make up a word by letters is called Ortho- 
graphy (from the Greek orthos, * right,' and grapho, * I write '). 

4. A sentence (Latin smientia, * thought ') is a collection of 
words of such kinds and arranged in such a manner as to express 
some complete thought. Words are of different sorts according 
to the purpose which they serve in a sentence. 

Thus, in the sentence ** The little bird flies swiftly through the 
air,'' bird is the name of something that we speak about ; the 
points out which bird is meant ; little describes the bird ; 
flies states what the bird does ; swiftly denotes the manner 
in which the bird does this ; through shows how the action 
of the bird is related to the air. 

The different sorts of words are called Parts of Speech. 

6. Etymology (from Greek etymos, * true,' and logos^ * word ' or 
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'statement') is that part of grammar which treats of words 
separately. Syntax (Greek syn, * together/ and taxts^ * arrange- 
ment ') is that part of grammar which treats of the way in which 
words are combined in sentences. 

THE ALPHABET. 

6. The English alphabet consists now of twenty-six letters, each 
of which is written in two forms, the large letters being called 
Capitals, or Capital Letters* : — 

A, a : B, b : C, c : D, d : E, e : F, f : G, g : H, h : I, i : J, j : 
K, k : L, 1 : M, m : N, n : O, o : P, p : Q, q : R, r : S, s : T, t : 
U, u : V, V : W, w : X, X : Y, y : Z, z. 

7. The Engrlish alphabet is the ordinary Boman alphabet, with the 
addition of the letter w. The old English (Anglo-Saxon) alphabet had no 
J, Q,+ v» or z, and contained two symbols which have since been discarded, 
namely, tJ {eth) and !> (thorn\ which both stood for M.J Instead of w the 
symbol )> {wen) was used. Also for a time, in the Transition Period of 
English, the sign 3 was used for a sound like ^ or a guttural y, 

VOWELS. 

8. The letters a, e, i, o, u are called Vowels (Latin vocalis, * that 
can be sounded '). They can be sounded by themselves, with a con- 
tinuous passage of the breath. The remaining letters are called 
ConsonajitB (Lat. con * together,' sonans 'sounding'). They either 
stop (partially or completely), or else set free the passage of the 
breath by which vowels are sounded. They therefore have a vowel 
either before or after them.§ 

9. There are thirteen simple vowel sounds in English ; the sounds 
of a in fall, father, fate, fat; the sounds of e in met and mete; the 
sound of / in pi7t ; the sounds of in not and note; the sounds of 
u in rule, pull, fur, and but. Of these sounds some are long, some 
short. 

The primary vowel sounds are t (as in pirC), a (as in far), and ii (as 

\ * Capital letters are used at the beginning of proper names, for the nominative case singular 

i of the personal pronoun of the first person, and for any noun, adjective, or pronoun, used in 

speaking of the Divine Being. They may also be used at the beginning of a common noun, 

; when it is used in a special or technical sense, as Afood, Voice, Person, " the Solicitor-General,* 

* the Lord Chief Justice,* and at the beginning of a noun, or an adjective and a noun, 
denoting something specially important. Adjectives derived from proper nouns are also 
vrritten with capitals. We also write His Majesty, Her Majesty, &c. The first word of a 
sentence and ofa line of poetry must begin with a capital. 

+ The very name of ^ is French, — queue = * the tailed letter.* 

% Both ^ and ^ are probably moditied forms of d, p being a D which has had the back- 
stroke lengthened both ways. In the oldest English tnere seems to have been no difference 
of sound between them. Some MSS. use ^ in all cases, others )>. When the sound of M in 

* thing ' became different from that of th in ' the,* tJ was appropriated to the latter. The y 
in the old-fashioned way of writing * the ' (>• or ye) is a corruption of p. 

\ "A vowel is the result of aa open position of the organs of speech, a consonant is the 
result of an opening action of the organs of speech ** [Melville Bell). 
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In full) ; all others are lengthenings, combinations, or modifications 

of these.* 

10. When two dissimilar vowel sounds are uttered without a break 
between them, we get a vocal or sonant diphthong (Greek dis * twice,' 
and phthonge * sound'). There are four of them : — 

1. i, as in bite^ made up of the a mfar and the e in mete. 

2. oi, as in Aoisty also written oy [Infy) and ui>y \buoy), made iip of the 
sound of a in fall and e in mete, 

3. ea, as in eulogy, also expressed in writing by u {mute)^ ew or eive 
{few, ewe)y eau {deauty), id {stdt), ue (Am-), yu {yuk). 

4. on, as in ftoun. Tnis is also expressed in writing by ow {lunv). 

When two of the letters called vowels are used to represent a simple 
vowel sound, we get an improper diphthong or digraph. 

11. The letters w and y are commonly called semi-vowels. When they 
are followed by a vowel sound in the same syllable, their sound approaches 
that of a consonant, as in win, twin, you, yonder. They form a connecting 
link between vowels and consonants. When a vowel precedes them in the 
same syllable they combine with it to form either a diphthong or a simple vowel 
sound ; as a7ue, how, dray, bey, buy, Y is a pure vowel whenever it is followed 
by a consonant (as in Yttria). It was always a pure vowel in Anglo-Saxon. 

12. All the vowel sounds are produced by the unimpeded passage of the breath, when 
modified by the elottis into voice^ through the tube of the mouth, which is made to 
assume different shapes by altering the form and position of the tongue and the lips. 



CONSONANTS. 

13. Consonants or voice-checks are divisible into two chief 
classes : — A. Consonants which only partially stop the current of the 
breath, allowing it still to escape either past the tongue, or through 
the nostrils. These consonants have been termed by different writers 
continuous y spirant (i.e. breathing) , ox fricative (the breath, as it were, 
rubbing past). 

The continuous consonants are subdivided into — 

1. The liiquids {ox flowing sounds) 1, m, n, r. Of these m and n are 
nasal sounds, the breath escaping through the nose. Closely allied 
to n is the distinct nasal sound ngr. 

2. The Sibilants (or hissing sounds). These are — 
0. Simple : — s ; z (as in zeal) ; sh ; z (in azure), 

b* Compound :—ch (in chest), equivalent io tsh ; j (in jest) or sofc e 
(in gentle), equivalent to dzh, X is merely a double letter = hs (in 
next), or ^ (in exact), 
5. The Lispinc sounds, th (in thin) and th (in this), 
4. The Labials (or lip letters) f and v.t 

B. Consonants which wholly stop the passage of the breath. These 

II I II ■■ 

• On observing the position of the organs of speech it will be found that a { = nk) is midway 
between t(=^^)and *(=<?<?). If, without stopping the voice, a is made to pass into u, the 
sound of tf intervenes ; if it is made to pass into /, the sound of a (xn/ate) intervenes.^ 

f /\ V, and M are sometimes classed among the mutex and called aspttates : but it would 
be better to discard the name. The sounds are perfectly simple, they are not really made by 
blending the sound oih with those oi p, b, t and d. 
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are commonly called Mutes.* They are p, b, t, d, k (or hard e), g* 
They are sometimes described as momentary, or explosive,^ 

Iiabials, Dentals, and Gutturals. 

14. All the consonants (or voice-checks), whether continuous or mo- 
mentary, may be arranged in groups according to the organ of 
speech which is chiefly brought into action in forming them. These 
groups are — 

1. Labials (Latin labium *lip') formed with the lips:— p, b, f, v, 
xn. With these may be classed the semi-vowel w. 

2. Dentals (Lat. dens * tooth '), or Palatals (Lat. palatum * palate *) 
formed by different sorts of contact between the tongue and the 
palate : — ^t, d, th, the trills 1 and r, the nasal n, and all the sibilants. 

3. Gkittiirals (Lat. guttur * throat ') formed at the root of the tongue 
or the top of the throat : — ^k (or hard o), hard g* and the nasal ng, 
H was a guttural letter in Anglo-Saxon, something like cA in the 
Scotch loc/t-X It now forms a division by itself, being a simple 
impulse of the breath, and yet not a vowel. It is called an Aspirate 
(Lat. ad 'at,* spirare * to breathe*). To the gutturals is allied the 
semi-vowel y. 

Hard (or Sharp) Consonants and Soft (or Flat) Consonants. 

15. In pronouncing p, t, or k, it will be felt that the muscles which 
adjust the organs of speech are in a state of sharper tension than 
when b, d, or g is sounded. The former consonants have a hard 
or sharp sound, the latter a soft or dull sound. 

To the class of Hard § or Sharp Consonants (or Hard Checks) 
belong p, t, k (or hard c), f, th (in Mi«), s, sh, ch. 

To the class of Soft § or Flat Consonants (or Soft Checks) belong 
b, d, hard g-, v, th (in Mw), z (in zeal)^ z (in azure), j or soft ff. 

16. Assimilation. — When a hard and a soft consonant come together, 

* Do not confound the Mutes with mute letters^ such as e in fate^ or p in psalm. 

f This term is more fanciful than correct. It b the b>eath^ not the stoppage of it, that 
explodes. 

% The guttural sounds of ck and gk do not now belong to English ; ch (hard) is sounded 
as k, and gh is silent, or sounded as /, 

\ Instead of the contrasted terms Hard and So/t^ or Sharp and Flat^ the older grammars 
(especially those for Latin and Greek) give us the terms thin and middle (the soft consonants 
being regarded as half-way between the thin and the aspirate mutes). Later writers use the 
terms surd and sonant^ or breathed and voiced (which mean much the same as surd and 
sonant). The terms breathed and voiced are becoming very usual with writers on Phonetics. 
' Breath ' becomes ' Voice ' when the vocal chords are stretched and set in vibration. Now 
if we adjust the organs of speech for one of the soft consonants (say b), it is possible to make 
a sort of sound in the mouth without opening the lips ; but if we adjust the organs of 
speech for a hard consonant (as /}, it is impossible to convert the breath in the mouth into 
voice without breaking the contact by which the consonant is formed, and letting the breath 
out Hence p is called a breathed consonant^ and b a voiced consonant. These terms, 
however, are open to the objection that they 'put the cart before the horse.' A consonant 
like b does not get its peculiar quality as contrasted with 'p by forming voice in the mouth, it 
must have its peculiar quality by the adjustment of the organs before voice can be produced. 
The two classes of consonants would be better described as tense and lax. If the terms 
sharp and flat are employed, it must be kept in mind that they involve no reference to a 
difference of pitch. 
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the one gets assimilated to the other. Hence trickedis sounded as trickt, and the 
soft sound of the plural sox es acts upon the /of calf ox wifct and produces the 
forms calves, wives. So the sharp s of home is softened in houses. (Not, 
however, in horses, &c.) 

17. A syllable (Greek syllabe^ * a taking together ') is a single vowel, 
or a group of letters containing only one vowel sound. 

A word which consists of a single syllable is called a Monosyllable 
(Greek monos, ' single *), such as matij horse, hut. 
A word of two syllables is called a Disyllable, SLs/olfyy learning 
A word of three syllables is called a Trisyllable, as loveliness, 
A word that consists of more than three syllables is called a Poly- 
syllable (Greek polys, * many '), as singularity, 

18. When a syllable banning with a vowel is added to a monosyl- 
lable or a word accented on the last syllable, ending in a single 
consonant preceded by a single vowel, the final consonant is doubl^. 
As sin, sinner ; sit, sitting; expel, expelled ; confer, conferred. But if 
the accent does not fall on the last syllable, the final consonant is not 
doubled ; as offer, offered ; differ, different ; znsit, visiting. The letters 
/ and s, however, are generally doubled, as travel, traveller ; hocus, 
hoatssing. There are also some other words in which the rule is 
violated, as worshipper. The reason for this doubling of the con- 
sonant is that the quantity or length of the preceding vowel may be 
preserved. A doubled consonant usually shows that the preceding 
vowel is short. Compare running and tuning, sinning and dining, 
vianning and waning. Before // and ss, a and o are often long, as in 
roll, stroll, squall, fall, gross, grass, &c. 

"When a syllable (not beginning with i) is added to a word ending in 
y preceded by a consonant, the y is changed into /, as happy, happily, 
happier ; pity, pitiless. When the final y is preceded by a vowel it 
is not changed, as buy, buyer, ^'hen iug is added after ie, the i 
is changed into^; as die, dying ; lie, lying. For the sake of distinc- 
tion dye makes dyeing. Long y is not clianged before a consonant, as 
dryness, 

Kute e after a single consonant usually shows that the preceding 
vowel is long : compare shin and shine, ban and bane. It is generally 
omitted when a syllable that begins with a vowel is added ; as force, 

forcible, and sometimes when the added syllable begins with a con- 
sonant as in truly, duly ; but it is retained if it is required to preserve 
the pronunciation of the consonant, as in change, changeable. It is 
always put after final v. 

19. Words must be divided into syllables according to the way in 
which the component sounds are grouped together in speaking. Thus 
we must v/rite fa-cing, not fac-iug ; de-cent, not dec-ent. But when it 
is possible, the syllables should correspond to the significant parts of 
which the word is made up, as in trans-port, inspect, 

ANOMALIES OF THE ENOLISH LETTEB SYSTEM. 
20. A. The same letters are used to represent different 
sounds. 

I. The letter A represents five simple vowel sounds, as in fate, fall, 
far, fat, want. 
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The letter E represents five simple vowel sounds, as in w«f^r, pet^ kerd^ 

clerky pretty. 
The letter I represents two simple vowel sounds, as in pit (long in 

marine) andy?r ; and one diphthongal sound as in bite. 
The letter Q represents three simple vowel sounds, as mpokey pot^for. 
The letter XJ represents four simple vowel sounds, as m rikiey pUll, 

fufif fur. 
Compare also au in aunit saunter ; ai in /a/V/, said, aisle ; ea m great, 

becU, breasty heart, earth ; ei in neigh, sleight, receive ; ey in prey, eye ; 

ie in belief, friend ; oa in coat, broad; oq in shoe, doe ; oo in tool, 

door, flood , on \x\. scour, pour, journal, through", ow in tow, cow, 
O is hard (= k) before a, o, and u \can, cob, cut) ; but soft (= a) 

before e, i, and y {cell, city, Cyprus). 
OH is hard (= k) in ache, mechanics., but generally soft (= tch), 

as in much, child, Sec Like sh in a few words taken from French, 

as machine. 

The soft sound of ch is due to the influence of Norman-French. 
Q is hard before a, o, and u {gave, go, gun), soft before e {gem), and 

before i and y in words not of Teutonic origin {gin, gypsy) ; but 

hard in gill (of a fish), give, gilt, &c., and in Gertrude, Geddes, 
The hard sound of g is often maintained by putting u after it, as 

guile, guild, guest, 

TH has both a hard and a soft sound {thin, this), 
Q-]? is sometimes mute (as in though), sometimes sounded like / 

(laugh), 

B. The same sounds are represented in different ways. 

1, Compare the following words in sound and spelling : — 
Fate, braid, say, gceai, n^/gh, pr<y, gao\, gauge. 

Fall, iox, frawd, claw, br^^ad, ^«ght. 

Far, cl^k, a«nt, h^art. • 

Mrte, m^^t, m^at, p^^ple, chid, xtceiwt,* quay, key, aether, Ph^^bus, 

marme. 
Vet, many, said, says, hury, tread, friend, heifer, I^^mard. 
H«:d, bird, c«r, ^arth. 

Tit, pr^ty, sieve, busy, build, sellable, sur^'it. 
Bite, thy, eye, h^/ght, di^, buy, aisle, 
Foke, coat, toe, soul, tow, sew, owe, door, 
Tot, what. 

R«de, rood, flew, blue, fr«it, thr<?«gh, shoe. 
Full, good. 
Fun, hve, does, ^ood, rough. 

2. Compare the consonantal signs in/ind, Philip, lau^^; — 
»Sent, ^ent, binder, mer^, j^ent, ba^e, fare. 

Zeal, panj, rexerve, -Xenophon, addj, adse. 
Such, crutch, f naAire. 
Shun, tension, na/i'on patriaan, jugar. 
A^ure, vij/on, occajion. 

* It is convenient to bear in mind that with the exception of the words seize and ceiling, 
ei with the sound of ^^ is found only in words derived from the Latin capio as deceit (decipio), 
receipt (recipio), conceit (concipio), &c. 

+ T before ch, and d before g in the same syllable are often inserted merely to show that 
the following consonant is to be sounded as £ sibilant. 
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/est, ^ntle, ada^, brirj^, jiu^^ent, 

iCee^i Ait, ^ot, ^ut, mock^ quench, z/ch€, me^^ianics. 

(Jave, ^«ile, ghosi. 

C. Simple sounds are sometinies expressed by two letters, 
as in caul, pri^t, and words containing the other improper diphthongs 
(or digraphs). So also ck=^ k^ch^=^k (sometimes). 

Complex sounds are sometimes expressed by single letters, 
as by / and u in mine and pure^ hyj in justy g in gentle, 

Iietters are often written but not pronounced, as in irnow, 
ben^n, throu^^, wa/k, and the numerous examples of mute e* (bane, 
tun^ulf &c.). 

Hard r, ^, x^ and perhaps w and y are superfluous letters ; their 
sounds may be represented by other letters. 

If we include w and y as separate sounds, and the nasal ng^ we shall 
have forty-one elementary sounds in Enfirlisli. IVh is pro- 
nounced like hWf and is not a separate simple sound. 

21. The anomalies that exist in English spelling have arisen chiefly from the 
circumstance that great changes have taken place in the pronunciation of words, 
while the changes in the written language have not kept pace with the changes 
in pronunciation. In its Anglo-Saxon stage our language was free from these 
anomalies. The mixture of Norman-French with English distiurbed the 
pronunciation greatly. We owe to it the sound of y, the soft sounds of c and 

;, and the introduction of z and qu. Initial / in Anglo-Saxon was sounded 
ke V. The softening of /?, or of tu before r, into ch or sh (as in question, 

nation, nature) occurs only in Romance words, as is also the case with di or 

du in soldier and verdure, 

22. In Anglo-Saxon long i was sounded like ee in seen, never as in pine ; 
5 was sounded like a mfate^ never like ee ; a as in father, never as in fate, 
the sound of a in bat being denoted by » ; u and ii were sounded as in rule 
zxAfull, the sound of ii in but not being used. The letter o represented 
either o, as in bone, or d as in on, never a u sound as in son or soon. 

As regards the consonants, c and gr were always hard. The sibilants sh, z 
as in azure, ch and j did not exist. The aspirate h had a more guttural sound 
than in modem English. The weakening of this sound was due to the 
influence of Norman-French, and led to the introduction of g before it, to 
preserve the guttural pronunciation (as night for niht, might for miht). But 
the guttural sound died out all the same, and gh came to be regarded as little 
more than a sign that the preceding i must be sounded long. Hence it was 
inserted even in words that had no claim to a guttural of any kind,t as in 
sprightly (conipare sprite). The passing of the guttural eh into the sound of 
f is interesting. It was once more common than now ; e.g., daughter was 
pronounced dafter (like laughter). 

* In many cases mute e makes its appearance not because it has been put in to show that 
the preceding vowel is long, but because, having been once itself syllabic^ it has been made 
mute owing to the lengthening of the previous vowel ; thus ndnia became nam? and then 
name. 

+ Spenser even uses "ivhight (== white) and spight (= spite). See Earle's Philology of 
the English Totigue^ p. 126. In More*s Utopia, haughty is spelt hawie. It is from the 
French hautain. 
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ACCENT. 

23. Emphasis is the utterance of one word in a sentence with more 
force than the rest to give prominence to the idea which it conveys. 

Accent is a stress laid upon one syllable of a word of two or more 
syllables, as tinder^ misery y inddcent. Words of several syllables may 
have two or even three accented syllables, as ddmocrdtical^ Idti- 
tUdindrian, 

In English two S)rstems of accentuation have been at work, the Teutonic or 
genuine English, and the French. The characteristic tendency of Teutonic 
accentuation is to throw the stress upon the root-syllable of a word, and leave 
the inflexions and formative syllables unaccented,* as I6ve, livery l&veliness. 
In French the accentuation naturally, in the first instance, followed that of 
Latin, which was not etymological but rhythmical, so that the accent oflen 
shifted its position with an alteration in the number of the syllables, falling on 
the penult (or last syllable but one) if it was long, or on the ante-penult (or 
last syllable but two) if the penult was short. Hence in old YxtT\x^ pastor 
became pAtre^ pastdrem became pastetlr. The omission of final syllables of 
inflexion in French often left the accent on the last syllable, even when that 
was not the root-syllable. Thus virliitevi became virti, ; cimtdtevi citi. 

When such words first passed from French into English they naturally had 
their French accent, as distdncey contrie (country), manire (manner) ; soldce, 
&c In Spenser we still find progriss, succ&dry usdge^ bonddgCy &c. Most of 
these adopted words, however, have been affected by the English accentuation, 
which tends to keep the accent away from the last syllable. In words of 
French or Latin origin, and of more than two syllables, there is a tendency to 
throw the accent back on to the ante-penult, as in mondpolyy geSgraphy. Thus 
we now say advMiseincnt (not advertisement) y theatre (not thedtre), &c. French 
derivatives eni ling in ade, -ier or -eery -ee, -ooHy -ine or -«/, keep the accent on 
the last syllable. So also do adjectives which are seemingly taken from 
Latin with the simple rejection of the final syllable, as benigriy rohiit, humdney 
polite. The natural weight of the syllable has of course to be taken into 
account. Compare, for example, cdttcentrate and remdnstrate ; cosmSgony and 
declSnsiony benijicent and benefactor. There is also a tendency to accentuate 
the root-syllable of the definitive word in a compound, as dllegoryy mHancholy. 
Words which have been adopted without alteration from foreign languages 
keep their original accent, as torpidoy cordnay octdvo. 

The influence of accent upon the etymological changes of words 
has been very important. When one syllable is made prominent, 
those adjacent to it, especially if short and unimportant in them- 
selves, are pronounced carelessly, and frequently get dropped alto- 
gether. Thus we get bishop from episcopusy reeve from gerefa, sample 
from exautple. English has thus lost most of its syllabic suffixes. 

When this loss takes place at the beginning of a word, it is called by 
grammarians aphaeresisy (,€,, * taking away,* as in squadron from escadron ; 
story from histoire ; st ran per from estrangier {^Stranger) ; Spain from 
Hispania or Espagne ; van &om avant ; when it occurs at the end of a word 

* In compounds in which the component parts preserve a syntactical relation to each other, 
the accent falls as it would if the words were kept separate, as ill-willy dll-fotirsy spit-firey 
videJd, forsooth^ &c. Nouns compounded with adverbial particles have the accent on the 
particle^ as /[ffshoot, Uproar. Verbs have it on the verbal root, as out-dd^ withstdftd. 
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it i^ called apocopi (cutting off) ; when two syllables are blent into one, the 
process is termed syncope (^ortening by excision). 

Examples of syncope are seen in crown from corona ; damsel from demoiselle ; 
fancy {ram fantasy ; lord from Hlaford ; sheriffs from Scirgerefa» 

An accented syllable often gets lengthened. Thus from hebban we get 
heave^ from brecan^ breaks &c. 

An unaccented long syllable is apt to get shortened. Thus the adjective 
minute becomes the noun miniite. Compare cupboard^ housewife, &c. 



ETYMOLOGY. 

24, Etymology is that division of grammar which deals with 
separate words. It treats of their classification into the groups 
called Parts of Speech, of the changes of form which they under- 
go to mark differences in their signification or in their grammatical 
relations, and of the mode in which they are formed out of their 
constituent elements. This involves a reference to the connection 
which exists between words and forms in different languages 
which are related to each other. 



PARTS OF SPEECH. 

25. Words are distributed into the following eight * classes, called 
Parts of Si>eech : — 

1. iNbun-Substantive 4. Verb. 

(usually called Noun). 5. Adverb. 

2. Noun- Adjective t (usually 6. Preposition. 

called Adjective). 7. Conjunction. 

8. Pronoun. 8. Interjection. 

* Aristotle recognized /our Parts of Speech, Nouns (including Adjectives), Verbs (or 
Predicates), Cocjunotions (including apparently Prepositions and Adverbs), and 
Artioles, or Joints (the Pronouns and the Definite Article), llie Alexandrian gram- 
maiians made eig^kt divisions, Noun^ Verb, Participle^ Article, Pronoun, Preposition^ 
Adverb, and Conjunction. The Roman grammarians treated the Participle as belonging to 
the Verb, and dropped the Article iX^Xva having no Definite Article), but they divided the 
Noun into Substantive and Adjective^ and added the Interjection, so as still to keep the 
mystic number eight. 

+ The Adjective was originally identical with the Noun, which in the infancy of language 
named objects by naming some attribute by which they were marked. In course of time the 
Adjective was developed into a separate Part of Speech, the function of which was to attach 
itself to the Noun. Even now it is difficult to draw the line between them, as Nouns are 
sometimes used attributively, and Adjectives pass by various stages into Nouns. Still tlie 
functions of the two sorts of words are now, in the main, so different that it is more convenient 
to treat them as two Parts of Speech, than as subdivisions of one. The extension of the 
term Noun so as to include the Adjective is of no practical value except to explain the term 
Pronoun : and the term Substantive^ as the equivalent of Noun-Substantive, is objectionable, 
because some Pronouns are Substantives. Moreover the terms Noun and Adjective are 
now so familiarly used for the older Nowi-Substantive and Noun-Adjective, that a good deal 
of confusion would result from interfering with the general custom, which will accordingly be 
followed in this work in all ordinary cases. 
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The definitions of these several Parts of Speech will be found in the 
sections which treat of them respectively. 

These parts of speech have not at all times been equally essential elements 
Df language. They do not stand upon the same level, some being primary^ 
others secondary. 

The cardinal elements of every sentence * are the Subject and the Predicate 
(see § § 344, 376). For the expression of these we get the primary Parts of 
Speech, namely, the Substantive (Noun and Pronoun) and the Verb. 

In the next rank come the Adjective, which limits or modifies the Sub- 
stantive, and the Adverb, which limits or modifies the Verb. 

The adverb, in course of time, was developed into the Preposition and the 
Cos junction. 

Adverbs, Prepositions, and Conjunctions were originally for the most part 
nothing more than Cases of Nouns and Pronouns^ which being restricted in 
practice to particular uses, hardened into separate Parts of Speech. 

KOTIONAL AND BELATIONAL WOBBS. 

26. Words are divisible into 19'otional Words and Belational 
Words. 

•Notional Words are those which present to the mind a distinct conception 
of some thing, or of some action or attribute of a thing. To this class belong 
Nouns, Qualitative Adjectives, and Verbs. 

Belational Words bring things before our minds, not by naming or 
describing them, but by indicating their relations to other things. The most 
important words of this class are the Substantive Pronouns, and the 
Quantitative and Pronominal Adjectives. Thus Thou or He brings a 
person before the mind by indicating his relation to Me. 

Adverbs are partly notional (as wisely , brightly), partly relational (as now, 
thus, whence). Prepositions and Conjunctions are only relational, the 
former with respect to things^ the latter with respect to thoughts* 

It thus appears that Substantives and Adjectives admit of the 
following classification : — 

a^^l«ci4-ar«4-4«rAa / ^* NotlOUal (NOUUS). 

BUDStantives j ^ Relational (Substantive Pronouns).t 

!1. Notional (Qualitative Adjectives). 
2. Belational (Quantitative and Pronominal 
Adjectives). 

Both Verbs and Adjectives express notions of the actions and attributes of 
things. Verbs assert the connection of the thing and its action or attribute ; 
Adjectives assume this connection. To borrow a metaphor from Mechanics, 
the Verb is a Dynamic Attributive, the Adjective is a Static Attributive* 

IMPERFECT SEPARATION OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH 

IN ENGLISH. 

27. In English the same word (that is to say, the same combination 

^ That is as regards languages of so advanced a type as the Aryan. There are forms of 
langtiage (Polynesian) which luive not advanced so far as to have a verb. 

•f Beginners must beware of the mistake of supposing than any and every substantive word 
(such as he^ wha, that, &c.) may be called a fu>un» 
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of letters) often belongs to more than one Part of Speech.* Thus 
iron is a noun in * A piece of iron^ an adjective in * An iron tool,' and 
a verb in ' The laundresses iron the shirts'; early \% an adjective in 
* The early rose/ an adverb in * He came early. ^ t 

It will be shown in the Syntax how the functions of nouns, adjectives, and 
adverbs are often sustained by combinations of words forming clauses or 
phrases ; but only a single word can properly be said to be a noun^ adjective, 
or adverb, 

INFLEXION. 

28. Inflexion (Latin inflectere^ ' to bend ') is a change made in 
the form of a word either to mark some modification of the notion 
which the word stands for, or to show the relation of the word to 
some other word in the sentence. 

Inflexion is now of two kinds. 

1. Some inflexions consist in the addition of certain letters to a 
word, as book^ books; pant^ panted. What is thus added is called a 
suflix (Latin suffixus^ * fixed on '). These suffixes were once significant 
words, but gradually lost their full form and meaning. 

2. Some inflexions (in certain verbs) consist in a change in the 
vowel BOiind, caused by first doubling a root syllable, and then 
blending the two sounds together, as m fight ^ fought j find^ found. 

3. The addition of a suffix often caused the vowel of a preceding 
syllable to be weakened (compare nation and national, vain and 
vanity). This change often remained when the suffix was lost, as in 
man, men; feed, fed. What we thus get is only a spurious inflexion. 

NcoiiB and PronoTins are inflected to mark G-ender, Number, and 
Oase. Inflexion for Case (singular and plural) is called Declension. 

Adjectives and Adverbs are inflected to mark decree. This inflexion 
is called Comparison. 

Verbs are inflected to mark Mood, Tense, Number, and Person. 
This inflexion is called Oonjugration. 

Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Interjections, are not inflected. 

That portion of a word which it has in common with other words that 
relate to the same notion, is called the Boot. 

The Stem (or Crude Form) of an inflected word is that portion of 
the word upon which the inflexions are based. J 

♦ This is mainly due to the fact that in English roots stripped 0/ ittflexions often do duty 
for words, A root-word like tove is not in itself either tufuu or ver^, and may be v»ed as 
either. But the same freedom does not exist in the case of words like wisdom, blithesoviet 
strengthen^ in which roots have been differentiated into Parts of Speech by means of formative 
elements. 

t All this shows how much of the meaning which we attach to what we hear or read is left 
unexpressed by the actual words, and is put in by our own intelligence as guided by the 
context. 

X The stent of a word should properly consist of the root modified by some suffix or letter- 
change into a noun or verb ; and on this stem the grammatical inflexions should be based. Ihus 
in I^tin the root am is made into the verb-stem amti' and the noun-stem amor-. In English 
digger and ditch are both stems formed from the root dig. But in modern English, m a 
great number of instances, stems have been so worn down that they no longer differ from 
roots. 
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Some writers of authority restrict the term Inflexion to those changes 
which constitute Declension and Conjugation. 

NOUN.* 

29. The word Notm means name (Latin nomen). A noun is 
a word used as a name for something. 

CLASSIFICATION OF NOUNS. 

30. Nouns are divided into two principal classes : — 

1. Common Nouns. 2. Proper Nouns. 

I.-COMMON NOUNS. 

81. A common noun (Latin communis, ' shared by several ') is 
a word that is the name of each thing out of a class of things 
of the same kind, as horse, stone, city, or of any portion of a 
quantity of stuff of the same sort, as wheat, iron, water* 

A common noun is so called because the name belongs in common 
to all the individual things in the class, or to all the portions into 
which the whole quantity of stuff may be divided. 

A common noun distinguishes what belongs to some class or sort 
from everything which does not belong to it. Thus the name horse 
distinguishes that animal from all other sorts of things, but does not 
distinguish one horse from another. 

32. Common Nouns are subdivided into : — 

1. Ordinary Class Names. 

2. Collective Nouns. 

3. Abstract Nouns. 

An Ordinary Class Name is one that belong^s to each 
individual of a class, or to each portion of some sort of 
material, as horse, tree, water, marble. Names of materials are 
used in the plural when different gorts of the material are spoken 
of, as *teas,* 'sugars,' &c. 

A Collective Noun is one which in the singular stands for one 
collection of several individual things, as herd, multitude* In 
the plural it stands for several such collections. 

An Abstract Noun is the name of a quality, action, or 
state, as hardness, ruftning, growth, sleep. As Arts and Sciences 
are in fact processes of thought and action, their names are Abstract 
Nouns, as astronomy, logic, grammar. 

83. Abstract nouns are derived from adjectives (as hardness from hard)^ 
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from verbs (as growth from gr<nv\ or from nouns that denote a 
function or state (as priestJiood from priest^ widowhood from widow). 
The infinitive mood is often used as an abstract noun. 

That which is denoted by an Abstract Noun has no independent 
existence, but is only thought of by itself, the quality being * drawn 
off' (Latin abstractus) in thought from that to which it belongs. 

An abstract noun is a common noun, because it stands for every instance 
of the quality or action that it denotes. 

Abstract nouns are sometimes used in the concrete sense, that is, standing 
for that which possesses the quality which they denote. Thus nobility 
frequently means the whole body of persons of noble birth ; youths the whole 
class oi young people. Compare the double sense of witness, relation, painting, 
sculpture, nature, vision, &c. 

There is a class of nouns which are sometimes confounded with abstract 
nouns, and which in reality do not differ from them very widely. 
These are Significant (or Connotative) General Names, such as Space, 
Time, &c. 

84. Common nouns are significant. They not o.ily denote, or mark out, 
the objects to which they are applied, but also connote, or note at the same time, 
the whole combination of marks or attributes, through their possession of 
which the various individuals named by the common noun are grouped into 
one class. 

I.-PROPER NOUNS. 

36. A Proper Notm is a word used as the name of some 
particular person, animal, place, or thing, as John, London, 
Bucephalus^ Excalibur, The word proper (Latin proprius) means 
own, K proper name is a person's or thing's own name. 

Proper nouns are written with a capital letter at the beginning. 

36. Proper nouns, as such, are not now significant. Even if the 
name, considered merely as a word, has a meaning, it is not applied 
to the object which it denotes in consequence of that meaning. 
Margaret means pearl, but it is not implied that a person called 
Margaret has pearly qualities. Many proper names, however, such 
as Snowdon, Blackwater, Newcastle, were at first descriptive, as was 
in fact also the case with names of persons, which, if not actually 
descriptive, had a prophetic or optative character. 

87. Proper nouns are sometimes used like common nouns, when they 

denote classes or collections of persons grouped together because they 
resemble each other in certain attributes that marked some individual, 
as if we say of a poet, * He was the Homer of his age,' or of a strong 
man, that he is *a Hercules,* or speak of *the Howards,' meaning 
philanthropists like Howard. 
When a proper name belongs to several persons, it may be used in the 
plural, but is still a proper name, as *the Georges,^ * the Caesars.* 

INFLEXIONS OF NOUNS. 

88. Nouns are inflected to mark Gender, Number, and Case, 
though these distinctions are not always marked by inftexio^. 
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GENDEB. 

39. Living beings are divided into two classes or sexes^ the 
male sex and the female* sex, the individuals in the one sex 
corresponding to those in the other. Things without life are not 
of either sex. Thus all things are arranged in three classes — 
things of the male sex, things of the female sex, and things 
of neither sex. 

40. In like manner, nouns are divided into three t classes or 
sorts called Gtenders, which correspond to the three classes of 
things just mentioned. These are the Masculine Gander, the 
Feminine Gander, and the Neuter Gender. Gender comes 
from the Latin genus^ * a kind or sort' 

The name of anything of the male sex is called a masculine 
noun, or a noun of the masculine gender (Latin masculinus^ * be- 
longing to a male ')• 

'nie name of anything of the female sex is called a feminine 
noun, or a noun of the feminine gender {La,tm /eminmuSf * belonging 

to a female')* 

The name of anything of neither sex is called a neuter noun, or 
a noun of the neuter gender J (Latin neuter^ * neither 0- 

Matty king f father, horse, cock, bull, James, are masculine nouns. 

Woman, mother, mare, hen, cow, Mary, Jane, are feminine nouns. 

Stone, tree, house, London, are neuter nouns. 

In the case of animals and young children we often take no account of 
the sex, but refer to them by means of neuter pronouns, 

41. The names of animals sometimes do not indicate their sex,§ as 
sheep, bird, hawk, bear, tnouse, raven, swan, dove. Also various 
names of persons, as parent, spouse, servant, &c. Such nouns are said 

• The word female is not connected etymologically with male. Male is a contraction of 
masculus, female is a c(MTuptioa oi femellat a diminutive (jifemina^ assimilated in form to 
male through confusion. 

i Nothing is gained either in convenience or in philosophy by the attempt to restrict the term 
gender to the masculine and ^^ feminine. Those who run the term neuter so hard as this 
should be consistent^ and translate it into neither when they use it. To talk of nouns being 
of Neuter Gender (especially with a capital N) is not good Latin, good English, or good 
sense. German grammarians, who have the terms mdnnlich^ weiblich, and sdchlich, are spared 
the temptation to air this little crotchet. In inflected languages such as Latin, Greek, and 
German, the neuter gender has its own distinctive marks, and is not indicated merely by the 
absence of the marks for masculine and feminine. 

% It is only in modem English, however, that this simple classification is observed. In Latin, 
Greek, French, and other Ismguages, the names of many things which do not belong either to 
the male or to the female sex, are either masc\iline or feminine. When this is the case, gender 
ceases to answer (except partially] to any »a/»nz/ distinction, and becomes merely ^((zxM7»a/<- 
cal, though originally, no doubt, based upon a real, or fancied, natural distinction. A noun is 
known to be masculine (or feminine), not by its denoting a thing of the male (or female) sex, 
but by its having associated with it adjectives and pronouns with masculine (or feminine) 
terminations. This arbitrary, or merely grammatical gender has disappeared from modem 
English. In Anglo-Saxon, the genders were to a great extent merely grammatical or 
arbitrary, as in Latin. Even «<;(/' (woman) was neuter. 

I But in poetry, fables, or lively narratives, animals are treated as male ot female, even 
when the. name is of common gender, with a general tendency to consider the larger and 
fiercer animals as male, and the gentler and more timid as female. 
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to be of common or undetermined gender.* Some masculine nouns 
(as horse^ ^M)y ^uid some feminine (as ducky goose), are often used to 
denote either sex. 

42. Things without life are often peisonijied, or spoken of as if tbey were 
living beings of the male or female sex. Accordingly masculine and feminine 
pronouns are used in speaking of them. 

Thus the Sun,+ Time, Day, Death, rivers, winds, mountains, the ocean, 
the seasons, the stronger passions (as Fear, Anger, Despair), actions connected 
with strength or violence (as Murder, War, &c.), are spoken of as male persons. 

The Moon, the Earth, Virtue, Miglrt , a ship, countries and cities— such as 
Europe, England, Paris— Night, Darkness, the Arts and Sciences, most 
abstract conceptions, as Nature, Liberty, Charity, Victory, Mercy, Religion, 
&C., the Soul, the gentler emotions, &c., are spoken of as female persons. ^ 

43. Sex is a distinction between things, not between names. Gender is a 
distinction between names, not between things* It is therefore wrong 
to speak of the masculine sex or the male gender: to speak of a man 
as a masculine being, or to talk of things being of the masculine or 
feminine gender. Things may be of the male or female sex^ but only 
words can be of the masculine, feminine, or neuter gender, 

X0DE8 OF PEKOTIire 0EKDEB. 



44. The sex ( 


of living beings 


Krst Mode.- 


—Quite differei 


Masculine, 


Feminine. 


Bachelor 


. maid or spinster 


Boar 


sow 


Boy 


.girl 


• Brother 


sister 


Buck 


doe 


Bull 


cow 


Bullock or 
steer 


heifer 


Cock 


hen 


Colt or foal 


filly 


Dog 


bitch 


• Drake 


duck 


Drone 


bee 


• Father 


• mother 


Gander 


. goose 


Gentleman 


lady 


Hart 


roe or hind 



Mcuculine, 
Horse 

• Husband 
King 

-Lord 

• Man 
Milter 

' Monk tfr« friar 

• Nephew 
Papa 

Ram or wether 

• Sir 

• Sire 
Sloven 
Son 
Stag 

- Uncle 
Wizard 



Fcminim, 
mare 
wife 

• queen 
. lady 

woman 
spawner 

• nun 

• niece 
mamma 
ewe 

• madam 
dame or dam || 
slut 

• daughter 
hind 

• aunt 

• witch 



• But if there is anything to show the sex of the person denoted by the noun, the noun is 
treated as being masculine or feminine accordingly, and a masculine or feminine pronoun is 
used to replace it. Such a plural as parents is of necessity common. These nouns arc 
usttally of Romance origin. 

+ In Anglo-Saxon (as in German) * sun* was feminine. 

% The gender employed in personification is rather arbitrary. Usage is not uniform. 

\ Strictly speaking this does not constitute grammatical gender. There is nothing in the 
ffxm. of the words to show for which sex they stand. 

II Grandam {grannam or granny) answers to grandsire. Sire and dam, in contrast with 
each other, are ^plied only to animals. 
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Man (like the German Mensch) was formerly used of the female as well as 
of the male. We see this in the compound woman, a modified form of 
wimtnan — i.e., wtfman. The vowel sound of the first syllable is still pre- 
served in the plural, women. 

Maid* in Chaucer's time was applied to a grown-up person of either sex. 
Thus, * I wot well that the apostle was a maid.' Girl (a diminutive of the Low 
German ^^>) once denoted a young person of either sex.+ 

Father J means * one who feeds ; ' from the same root as fee-d and fa-t 
(compare /a-/tfr and pa-sco), Motherh from a root ma — ' bring forth ' {Morris), 
Daughter (Gr. dvyJmiip) meant originally * milk- maid.' The loot is the same 
as in dug. Brother signifies * one who bears or supports ' (Fick, Vergl. JVort, 
vii. 204). 

Husband (A.S. h^sbonda) is the manager or master of the house (Mdtzner), 
In A.S. buan means ' to inhabit, or cultivate.' 

In husbandman and husbandry we have vestiges of the old meaning. In 
Anglo-Saxon wtf (neuter) meant simply a woman. 

Nephew and niece come to us (through French) from the Latin nepos 
{nepot'is) and neptis. The older Anglo-Saxon words were nefa and nefe. Uncle 
and aunt are from avunculus and amita. The provincial and colloquial 
appellations gaffer and gammer are corruptions o( godfather and godmother. 

Queen (or qttean) meant simply female or mother. In Anglo-Saxon cwht' 
fugel means hen-bird. 

Lord is a shortened form of hliford {i,e, , hldfweard, * loaf- warden, * or * bread- 
dispenser' {Mdtzner and Koch), Lady [hlcefdige) is firom the same word hldf 
but the meaning of the second part is uncertain. Some connect it with the 
Gothic verb digan or deigan, * to knead ' (Skeat, Et. Diet,), Sir or sire is from 
sefiior; madam from mea-domina; monk from monachtts, *one who leads a 
solitary life'; nun'=.nonna^ * grandmother.' Friar is from f rater (Fr. 
frire). 

Witch is now only feminine, but it might come indifferently from the Anglo- 
Saxon masculine § wicca, or from the feminine wicce. Wizard comes from the 
Scandinavian viskr, * wise,' through the old French guiseart, and means * a very 
wise man' (Mdtzner), See * Etymology : Adjective Suffixes,'' 

Drake (old Norse andriki ; root and — Lat. anat ; riki, connected with 
German reich^ and Latin regem) means * king of the ducks.* Duck is con- 
nected with the verb duck, * to dive.' In Anglo-Saxon we find a masculine 
kana, *cock* (Germ. Hahn), Goose has lost the letter n (Germ. Cans), 
Gander is formed from the feminine, d being only an ofTgrowth of the «. 
Goose is often used as a masculine, especially as a descriptive epithet, as * Tom 
is a goose.' Geese is of common gender. 

Bee is now of common gender, but was originally feminine. 

45. Second Mode — Inflexion. — Gender is indicated by the 
termination of the word. 



• Maid is a short form of maiden^ a diminutive of ntatgtfi, from * maeg' * a growing youtk,* 
/I * maege' (root mag) Skeat, Et. Diet. s. v. 

t Thus Chaucer {Prvl. 664) " The yonge gurles of the diocisc." In Piers Plowman, \. 29, 
Lot's sons are ^>oken of as * gerles that were churles.* 

X Or (according to other authorities) *the defender/ *he who guards the flock' (Fick. 
Vergl, Wdrt. i. 132). ^ ^ 

§ He is such a holy witch, that he enchants societies unto him."— (Shaksp. Cymb i. 7 ) 
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A. Different suffixes are used for the masculine and the feminine. 

Masculine* Feminine, 

Murderer murderess 

Caterer cateress 

Governor governess 

Emperor empress 

Sorcerer sorceress 

The termination -er (in Anglo-Saxon -ere) is a true English suffix. 
The corresponding feminine suffix was -ster (A.S. -estre) as m. 
baecere,/, baecestre (baker) ; m. hoppeie {clancer)^ f. hoppestre. Spinster 
still preserves the feminine force of the suffix. Many words in ster 
now used as masculine (or common), or as proper names, once denoted 
occupations carried on by women, as maltster ^ tapster (*bar-maui^), 
Baxter (from bake), Webster (from webban * to weave'), &c. Seamstress 
and songstress are double feminines. The suffix -er has now ceased to 
be exclusively masculine. 

In Anglo-Saxon -a was a masculine suffix and -e a feminine suffix, 
as nefiEi, nefe (nephew, niece), webba (male weaver), webbe (female 
weaver). 

B. The feminine is formed from the masculine by feminine suffixes. 

1. The commonest of these, and the only one by which fresh 
feminines can be formed is -ess, as county countess; mayor, mayoress. 

This termination came to us through French, from the Latin suffix 
issa, (Compare Or. itrtra and ctrcra. ) 

When this suffix Ls added to the masculine terminations or and er, the 
vowel is usually omitted, as in actor, actress ; hunter, huntress. The 
masculines author, mayors prior ^ and tutor , suffer no abbreviation. 
The of negro and the y of v otary are dropped {negress, votaress). 

Abbess (from abbot) is a shortened form of abbadess. Lass is probably 
from laddes^. Duchess follows the French form duchcsse. In mistress 
the a of tfiaster is modified through the influence of the suffix (See § 28). 

2. One word, vixen, the feminine oi fox, preserves the old Teutonic 
feminine suffix, en or in (compare German inn), the root vowel of the 
masculine being modified (§ 28). (Compare German Fuchs, Fiichsinn). 
In the oldest English we find such feminines as gyden, * goddess ; ' 
tnunicen, * nun ' (froni munec) ; elfen, * female elf,' &c. So in Scotch, 
we have carlin, * old woman.' 

The suffixes -trix (as in testatrix), -ine (as in heroine), -a (as in 
sultana), -ina (as in czarina), do not belong to English grammar, but 
are foreign importations. 

Widower is perhaps a masculine formed from a feminine, or -er may 
represent the A.S. suffix a (masc widuwa, fem. widuwe). Bride- 
groom is merely a compound noun, groom * = goom = guma, * man ' 
jAngto-Saxon). 

• l"hc r of irt'de has dragged in ihc other rafter it So cartoitche has become cartridge^ 
caporal has become corponu. 
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46. Third Mode. — Masculine and feminine nouns or pro- 
nouns are prefixed or affixed to nouns of common gender. 

Masculine, Feminine, Masculine, Feminine, 

Man-servant maid-servant Dog-fox bitch-fox 

Man-singer woman-singer He-goat she-goat 

He-devil she-devil ewe-lamb 

Boar-pig sow-pig Pea-cock pea-hen 

Buck-rabbit doe-rabbit Guinea-cock guinea-hen 

Bull-calf cow-c^ Turkey-cock turkey-hen 

Cock-sparrow hen-sparrow Roebuck 

Sometimes proper names are «sed to answer this purpose, as in 
jack-ass^ jenny-ass J tom-cat^ tib-catj billy-goat , nanny-goat; 
jackdaw. In Anglo-Saxon, carl and cwen were used, as carl' 
fugel {cock-fowl)^ cwen-fugel {hen-fowl), 

NUMBER. 

47. Numbe]^ is a difference in form which shows whether we 
are speaking of one thing or of more than one. 

48. There are now* two numbers in English, the Sinsmlar and 
the Plural. The Singi^ar Number of a noun is that form of 
it which is used when wje speak of one of the things for which 
the noun stands, as ship, horse^ herd. The Plural Number of a 
noun is that form of it which is used when we speak of more than 
one of that for which the noun stands, as ships^ horses^ herds. 

As it is simpler to think and speak of one thing than of several 
things at once, the singular is the original form of the noun. 

MODES OF FOBMIHa THE FLUEAL. 

49. First Mode. — By adding the syllable es shortened to 8 when- 
ever the pronunciation admits of it. The full syllable es is now added 
only when the singular ends in a sibilant (j, sh, soft ch, xor z), !^sgas, 
gases; lash, leashes; witch, witches; box, boxes; topaz, topazes,^ 
Words like horse, horses really come under this rule. 

The letters es are also added (but without being sounded as a separate 
syllable) after several { words ending in o, as hero^ heroes ; poUUo, 
potatoes ; in the word alkalies ; after y when it is preceded by a con- 

• Formerly our language had a dual number, in the personal pronouns used in speaking of 
two persons. The dual is probably older than the plural, and took its rise at a time when 
our primitive forefathers could not count beyond iivo. 

+ Though we write -es, it is sounded like -is or -ys, which we find in WyclifTe and in the 
Scotch dialect, and sometimes in Chaucer. Plurals like woundes, handes, are not uncommon 
in Spenser. 

t The usage in the case of words ending in o is arbitrary, and by no means uniform, es 
being commonly added. But s only is added to words ending in to and oo, and to the fed* 
lowing words '.—dominOt virtuoso^ tyro, quarto, octavo, duodecimo, mosquito, cattto, grotto, 
solo, rondo. 
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sonant, the y being changed to i, as lady, ladies * ; and after words 
of Anglo-Saxon origin ending in If or f preceded by any long vowel 
sound except 00. In these cases the Hat sound which s always has 
in es affects the preceding consonant, and f is changed to v, as elf^ 
elves; shelf ^ shelves ; leaf leaves ; thief thieves; loaf loaves. Wife 
and knife get /changed to z/ in a similar way — wives ^ knives. Nouns 
ending in oof, If, and r^ and nouns in f of Norman-French origin, 
retain the hard sound of the/ which causes the s to take the hard 
sound, as roof roofs ; cliffy cliffs; dwarfs dwarfs ; chief chiefs* So 
also reef fife, and strife. Beef beeves ; and staff , staves , are excep- 
tions in modem English. Wharves, turves, scarves are found in the 
older writers. 

50. All nouns except those above mentioned, and the few nouns 
which form their plurals in the second and third modes hereafter 
specified, have their plurals formed by the addition of s only, as book^ 
books J father, fathers; the 8 having its sharp sound after a sharp 
mute (as in books, cats, traps), and its flat sound {z) after a flat 
mute, a liquid, or a vowel f (as in tubs, eggs, pails, rams, fleas). 

When y at the end of a word is preceded by a vowel, s is added to 
form the plural, and the y is not changed, as valley, valleys; boy, boys, 
Qu counts as a consonant ; hence soliloquy, soliloquies, 

61. The plural suffix -es is a modification of the Anglo-Saxon plural suffix 
-as. The latter, however, was only one of several modes of forming the 
plural, and was used only for masculine nouns. The influence of Norman- 
French caused the general adoption of -es or -s as the plural suffix of all 
kinds of nouns. The usage first became prevalent in the Northern dialect. 

fSla* The plurals of proper names, and of words belonging to other parts 
of speech used as substantives, are formed by most writers in the 
ordinary way (as Uhe Smiths,* * the Percies,* ayes, noes, extras), 
by some by the addition of *j (Uhe Percy's,^ the prds and cot^s, 
&c.). 

52. Second Mode. — By adding en, as ox, oxen; cow, ktne;\ 
brother, brethren \; child, children. % Formerly more common. § 

53. Third Mode.— By changing^ the vowel sound || of the 
word, as tooth, teeth; mouse, mice; foot, feet; goose, geese; man, 
men (see § 28). 

The second and third modes of forming the plural are restricted to a few 
nouns of Anglo-Saxon origin. 



• In words of this kind it is more accurate to say that ie has been changed in the singular 
into ^ ; as the old English way of spelling the words in the singular was ladie, glorie^ &c. 
In proper names some writers retain the y in the plural. 

t In Chaucer nouns of Romance origm often have a plural in jg, as keraldz {Kn. T, 1741), 
vestimentz {Kn. T. 2090). 

t These words are double plurals, khte being formed from cy (Scotch kye), the old Anglo- 
Saxon plural ; children from childer (A.S. citdnt\ still used as a provincial form; brethren 
from brether, the plural form in the Northern dialect. In A.S. the plural was brothrtt. 

\ Chaucer has doughteren and sistren. We find shoon in Shakspeare {Haml. iv. 5). eyne 
or ten {=.eyes) in Scott and Byron. Assen, treeft, been, /on (= foes), also occur in old 
writers. The Southern dialect was more tenacious of these plurals than the Northern. 

H Originally there was nothing distinctively plural in the change oif vowel. Tt«.CwcD&tne%v^ 
/it, brether were used in the dative singular m A.S. 
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54. Fourth Mode. — By leaving the singular unchanged, as sheep^ 
deer^ grouse^ fish* head (as in " ten head of cattle ^\yoke^ year, pound. 
Most of these words were neuter in A.S. and had no plural suffix. 

65. The plural is often the same as the singular in nouns expressing a 

quantity or nuxnber, as * * The stone weighs ten hundred'weight " ; 

** He shot five brace of hirds " ; " Ten gross of buttons " ; ** He weighs 

eleven stone " ; " Three dozm knives " ; ** Two /fair of boots " ; Four 

score years"; '* Thirty /atkom" ; **Ten mt'/e^' (Shaksp,). Month, 

winter^ night, shilling, mark formerly had the plural like the singular. 

We still say *^ 2i tw^\tmonth," **a fortnight." Compare **a three- 

/oot rule " ; ** a ^\t-pound note " ; ** a three-/^w«^ book." 

Horse zxi'di foot (for ^^rj^-soldiers zxA foot-soldiers), shot,^ cannon, like 

fish, fowl, people, are collective nouns. 

Plurals of foreign words.— These generally retain their own 
proper plurals. Thus — 
(i.) In Latin words 

Nouns in tib (masculine) form the plural in i, as focus, foci, 

us (neuter) „ ,, eroi, :is genus, genera. 

uzn „ „ „ a, ns datum, data.X 

a „ ,, ,, 9b, 7i&fonnula, formula, 

„ ix or ex „ ,, ,, ices, ?is radix, radices, 

„ ies „ ,9 „ ies, as series. 

(2.) In Greek words 

Nouns in on form the plural in a, as phenomenon, phenomena, 
„ sis ,, ,, ses, as crisis, crises ; basis, bases, 

„ xna ,, „ Ta.ti.ta., as miasma, miasmata, 

(3.) Cherub and sei'aph (Heb.) make cherubim and seraphim ; bandit makes 
banditti ; beau (Fr.), beaux ; madame, mesdames; mister {i.e., master), messieurs; 
virtuoso (Ital.), virtuosi, 

56. If a foreign word has passed into common use, the plural may 
be formed in Uie English fashion, as cherubs, bandits, dogmas, 

57. Double Plurals. — Some nouns have two plurals, which differ 
in meaning, as : — 

Singular, Plural. Plural, 

Brother brothers {by birth) brethren {of a community) 

Cloth cloths {kinds of cloth ) clothes {garments) 

Die ^\ts {for coining) dxct {for play) 

Fish fishes {regarded separately) .... fish {collective) 

Genius geniuses {men of talent) genii {spirits) 

Index indexes {tables of contents) .... indices {in Algebra) 

Pea § peas {regarded separately) pease {collective) 

Penny pennies (separate coins) pence {sum of money) 

Shot shots (discharges) shot {balls) 

• Also the names of several sorts of fish, as cod, salmott, trout, pike, &c. Others, as 
•hark, whale, herring, eel, turhot, &c., form plurals as usual 

t Shots means discharges, not missiles. 

X So animalculum, pi. animalcula ; effluvium, effluvia : arcanum, arcana : addettda; 
errata: strata, 

\ The singular pea has been made out of the collective word pease, mistaken for plural 
and then the plural peas has been made from pea. 
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58. Plurals used as sing^ulars. — 

1. Words in -ics from Greek adjectives, as mathematics.* 

2, Certain words, as means^ amends, wages, pains^ are usually preceded 
by a singular demonstrative {this, that) and by much or little (not many, 
ox few), but may be followed by a verb in the plural, as * Means were 
found/ * Pains were taken/ 'Wages have risen,' News is now f always 
singular. Small-fox (sing, pock, dimin. pocket) is a plural in origin. 
Gallows is used as singular. 

59. Plurals in appearance. — 

Riches (Fr. richesse, and so in Chaucer), alms (A.S. celmesse, from 
iKeiifioir^), eaves (A.S. e/ese), summons (old French semonse) are not 
plurids, but have been mistaken for such. 

60. ISTouns used only in the Plural.— Names of things which 
are double or multiform are used only in the plural, as — 

1. Instruments or articles of dress made double, as sdssors, ttmgs, 
breecJus, drawers, 

2. Portions of the body, certain diseases, games, ceremonies, &c., 
usually r^arded as aggregates of a number of parts, as entrails, 
tneasles, billiards^ nuptials, matins, ashes, stocks, 

61. Many plurals have a secondary signification which does not belong to the 
singular, as compasses, matins, vespers, pains, corns, effects (property), grounds, 
(dr^;s), respects, parts (capacity), stocks, spectacles, letters (literature), draughts, 
returns, gripes, grains, lists, lights, returns, shrouds (of a ship), vapours (ill 
humour). &c. Hangings, leavings, sweepings, &c., denote the product of the 
action denoted by the sin|[ular. Sometimes the singular denotes a substance, 
the plural things made of it, as leads, sands, silks, coppers, irons. 

62. Abstract nouns and names of materials may be used in 
the plural to denote different instances or varieties of the quality 
or substance referred to, as affinities, negligences^ sugars^ wines. 

It is (strictly speaking) incorrect to use a plural of the "wordifolk, as it is a 
noun of multitude, and in the singular stands for several persons. We should 
write ^folk say,* not * folks say.' Still the plural use is of long standing. 

68. Plurals of Compound 19'ouns. — Compounds of a noun and 
an attributive word or phrase, in which the parts are nqt fused to- 
gether into a single word, annex the plural inflexion to the noun, 
as courts-martial^ fathers-in-law. Similar compounds of two nouns 
inflect both parts, as knights-templars^ men-servants. Compounds in 
which the fusion of the two parts is complete have the s at the end, 
as handfulSj rosetrees, &c. 

* Some have supposed that the different use of the singular logic and the pliiral tnathe- 
maticSt &c., has arisen from the fact that in the former we have aidopted the Greek sineular 
q Xo^iK^ (tcx^h)* and in the latter the neuter plural -ta fiaOmxartKii.^ This explanation of the 
use of the singular is, of course, correct, but as applied to the plural it is far-fetched and unneces- 
sary. It is doubtful whether the first man who spoke of having the rheumatics thought he was 
representing the plural ra pevfxariKa. When adjectives are converted into substantives, it is 
the tendency of our language to use the plural form. A man talks of having the rheumatics, 
just as in country districts they talk of having the dumps or the dismals^ "Let them die that 
age and sullens nave." (Shakspeare, R. II. it. i.) English freely allows the use of adjectives 
as substantives, provided the plural be employed, as eatables, valuables, greefis, sweets. 

f In Shakspeare " These ill news " {/\iuch Ado II. z, z8o) ; " The amazing news of Charles 
iu once were spread " {Dryden), 
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It is usual to say *The Miss Smiths/ not *The Misses Smith.'* The 
latter is correct, but is considered pedantic 

CASE. 

64. Things stand in various relations to other things and to 
actions and attributes. Nouns have corresponding relations to 
nouns, verbs, and adjectives. These relations are marked by 
making nouns assume different forms, called Cases. 

65. Definition. — Case is the form t in which a noun (or pro- 
noun) is used, in order to show the relation in which it stands to 
some other word in the sentence. 

ee. The relations of things which were first marked in language were 
probably their simple relations in space — motionfrom, motion to^ and rest 
in. These were the ideas originally expressed by the grenitive, the 
aocuBative, and the datiTe respectively. % By analogy these cases were 
extended in meaning, so as to include other less obvious relations, and 
when they were found insufficient, additional forms (or cases) were 
invented. In the Indo-European languages we find at various stages 
seven cases (excluding the Vocative, which is not properly a case at 
all,§ since it does not bring the noun into grammatical relation to any 
other word), the NominatiTe, OenitiTe, Dative, Liooative, Aoon- 
■ative, Ablative, and Inatraxnental. The somewhat vague import of 
the different cases, arising out of their wide application, led to the use of 
prepositions, by which definiteness was given to the vague sense con- 
veyed by the case itself (see the section on * Prepositions * further on), 
and the use of prepositions in its turn rendered some of the cases 

• So in Shakspeare 'Three Doctor Faustuses' {Merry W, IV. 5, 71X ' One of the Miss 
Flamboroughs ' {Goldsmith). ** Miss-Smith " must be regarded as a compoond name. If 
there is no definite article, we must have the plural Misses, as " Misses Jane and Mary 
Smith." So also we say " The Mr. Smiths," but " Messieurs John and George Smith." 

f Some writers have misunderstood the term ' Case ' (Latin casus) as meaning ' state ' or 
'condition.' This is quite wrong. Casus was the Latin translation of the Greek word 
WTMo-tr, which means ' falling.' This word was first used by Aristotle to denote a ntodij^eUitm 
of form either in nouns or in verbs. Even the formation of an adverb from an adjective was 
called ptosis by him. In nouns he used the term Svo/Lta (onoma), i.e. noun or nasne^ fbr what 
we call the nominative, and applied the term '/allings' to the other cases, which he did not 
distinguish from each other by special names. The word * ptosis ' had nothing to do with 
the ''falling or resting of one wcnxi on another"; it denoted the 'fall' of an^ord 'from a 
certain standard form.' The Stoics called this standard form the ' straight ' or ' ttpright,' 
and called the other cases (to which they gave the separate names fcviKti, iortKti, xaA 
iiiiiariKri) the slanting or t^lique falls.' Some reckoned the Vocative as an * upright^* others 
as a/ slanting fall.' ^ Of course the term ' upright fall ' {casus rectus) was sharply criticised as 
self-contradictory ; it was defended on the rather shuffling pretext that it denoted a ' fall ' 
from the general conception in the mind to^ the particuUir. (" Quod a general! nomine in 
specialia oulit." Priscuin V. 13.) A collection of these ' falls ' was called the ' declension ' 
or 'sloping down ' of the noun. 

X There is good reason for believing that the Nominative was not the primary case, but 
was of later origin than some of the rest. It will be shown hereafter that the earliest forms of 




Phil* p. 286)1 Language, in the case of children, continually * harks back ' to primitive 
methods. 

§ In Latin and Greek the Vocative is only a weakened form of the stem orjcrude fimn, it 
has no case-ending of its own. Very commonly the Nominative does duty for it* 
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superfluous. In Latin the functions of the Locative and Instrumental 
cases were divided between the Dative and the Ablative ; in Greek the 
Locative, the Instrumental and the Ablative were merged in the 
Genitive and Dative. 

07. English was anciently a more highly inflected language than it is 
now (see Hist Introd.). In its Anglo-Saxon stage it had five cases (at 
least in pronouns), the Nominative^ Genitive, Dative, Accusative, and 
JnstrumentaL This last was dropped in nouns. There was no 
Vocative distinct from the Nominative. There were also several 
declensions of nouns. Ultimately the Dative came to be used to do duty 
for the Accusative as well as for itself, and was called the Objective, 
and one uniform mode of marking case was adopted for all nouns. 
We hare now only three oases, the Nominative Case, the Possessive 
Case, and the Objective Case, In nouns the nominative and objective 
cases are alike in form.* 

KOMIKATIVE CASE. 

68. The nominatiye case is that form in which a noun (or 
pronoun) is used when it is the subject of a verb t ; that is, when 
it stands for that about which something is said by means of a 
verb, as 'Men build houses,' 'The boy was struck by his 
brother.' K the verb of the sentence be in the active voice, the 
subject of the verb stands for the doer of the action described 
by the verb. If the verb be in the passive voice, the subject 
of the verb stands for the object of the action described by the 
verb. In either case the subject stands for that about which 
something is said by means of the verb. % 

69. It answers the question made by putting who f or what ? before 
the verb, as ' Who build houses ? ' ' Men.' ' Who was struck ? ' * The boy.' 

70* The Nominative (Latin nominativuSf * naming ') is the Naminfir 
Vorm, and names either the person or thing spoken of, or the person or 
thing spoken to, as in * O solitude, where are thy charms ? When 
used in the latter way it is called the Nominative of Address, or 
(by some) the Tooatlve. 



* Case in English has never ceased to be fundamentally what it was in Anglo-Saxon. Nothing 




cast than * of him 'j and ' of him ' is on a par with de eo (Latin) and von ihm (German). It 
was long ago pointed out that if a preposition and a notm together make a roj^, there must be 
as many cases as there are prepositions. The attempt to limit them to the six of the Latin 
jgnasataec is futile. There is no normal or necessary number of cases in language. It does 
not follow, because a certain relation of ideas may be expressed in two ways, that these 
different ways should bear the same name. 

+ Such expressions as "The noun ^ is the nominaiive case to the verb** are incorrect. 
A MOMH is not a case; and the subject of a verb is a zttord and not z.fortn of a word. 

\ This definition must not be taken to mean that the Nominative Case has no other uses. 
The term is not a good one, because nouns in all cases name that foK H(Kvdk>3ciK^ ^vasiA.^ 
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POSSESSIVE CASE. 

71. The possessive case * is that form of a noun (or pronoun) 
which shows that something belongs to or is connected with the 
person or thing for which it stands. Thus in * I saw John's book,' 
the possessive 02.%^ John's shows that something (namely a book) 
belongs to John, 

72. In Anglo-Saxon the Genitive Case had a very wide range of meaning, 
including the ideas of separation^ partition^ size^ age^ material^ time wheuy 
means f manner^ &c. The general sense of * connected with * appears in such 




73. With the exception of a few phrases, such as * the earth's axis,* * the 

moon's orbit,* the possessive inflexion is not now used (except in 
poetry) unless the noun denotes a person or animal, or something 
personified. 

74. The jneaning of the possessive case may be expressed by means 
of the preposition ^with the objective case after it. Thus, for * My 
father's house,* we may say, * The house of my father.* 

76. The possessive case in the singular, and in plurals not 
ending in J, is formed by adding a with an apostrophe before it ('s) 
to the nominative, as Johris^ merCs^ gees^s. After a in the plural of 
any noun, and usually after a sibilant in the singular of nouns of more 
than two syllables (or even of two syllables in poetry), the possessive 
suffix 8 is dropped but the apostrophe is retained, as * birds' feathers,* 
* Socrates* wisdom.* But this dropping of the suffix in the singular is 
not imperatively necessary. 

76. The Genitive or Possessive suffix in Anglo-Saxon was --es (still pre- 
served in full in writing, though no longer pronounced as a syllable, in 
Wednesday y i.e. Wodenes-day). It was used only in masculine and neuter 
nouns of the Strong Declension, and in the singular number. + After a 

• The Possessive Case answers to the Genitive in Latin, &c. The name comes from the 
Latin pcssidere (sup. possessum) ' to possess.' The equivalent Greek term kthtik^ was one of 
the aliases of the Genitive. 

The Latin grammarians have been much abused for using the term genitivus as the trans- 
lation of 7ev<KJj. Max MuUer says that the latter means ' casus generaiis* i.e., * the case of 
the genus,' whereas genitivus means ' the case of origin or birth.* The Roman grammarians 
were not great at the philosophy of language, but it seems imlikely that they should have 
committed so gross a blunder under the guidance of the Greek grammarians from whom they 
learnt grammar ; and it should be noted that one of the names given to this case by the Stoics 
was K-arpiK^, which implies that it was the ' case of paternity ' (See Lersch, * Sprachphiloscphie 
der Alien*). 

t It was the Northern dialect in which ^ was first adopted as the Possessive suffix in all 
nouns, and in both numbers. In Anglo-Saxon and Transition English it was often omitted 
after words denoting family relations, and a few others. Thus Chaucer uses fader^hrother, 
keven, Sec, as possessives. This omission was common in the Northern dialect, xhe term 
* Ladyhday ' (compare ' Lord's-day ') has come down from the time when feminine nouns had 
not this suffix. So Chaucer {Prol. 6^5) says *oure lad^ veyl.' As an adverbial formation 
the suffix "ts was added to feminine^ m Anglo*Saxon) as in nihiis^ * by night.' 
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dbilant the vowel is sounded, though not written, as in Thomas's, Chaucer 
uses -es, Wycliffe -is or -ys* The apostrophe before the s (V) marks that the 
vowel of the suffix has been dropped. It is placed after plurals ending in s, 
and sometimes after a singular noun ending in a sibilant, to indicate to the eye 
that we have a possessive case without a suffix, as *for conscience' sake,* 
'Aeneas* son.* The use of the apostrophe is modem ; Milton uses it only 
after a vowel, as in * SiIoa*s,* * Rhea's.* The use of it in the plural after s is 
still more recent, t The plural hoks has just as good a right to an apostrophe 
as the possessive book^s^ the vowel of the older suffix -as or -es having been 
omitted. 

77* In the case of a complex name, the termination of the possessive case 
is only affixed to the last of the names ; as "Julius Caesar's death ; *' 
"John Thomas Smith's father." It is even usual to carry out the 
same principle when one thing is possessed by several persons ; as, 
"John, William, and Mary's uncle;" that is, the uncle of John, 
William, and Mary. This practice, however, cannot be defended on 
grammatical principles. In compound nouns like father-in-law^ or 
when a noun is foUowed by determinative adjuncts of any kind, as 
' Henry the Eighth,' * The Queen of England,' * Smith the baker,' &c., 
the possessive sign 'j is placed at the end,$ as * My father-in-law's 
house,' * the Queen of England's name,' &c We no longer allow 
such constructions as " It is Othello's pleasure, our noble and valiant 
general ; " but in old English such combinations as " The emperour's 
mother William" were not uncommon {SJdeat, note on Chaucer's 
. Sg. T.). 

78. The possessive *s is the only case suffix of nouns that has come down 
to us. The letter s, as the characteristic of the genitive, is of general 
occurrence in the Aryan languages. 

OBJECTIVE CASE. 
70. The objective ease is that form in which a noun or pro- 

* The syllabic -es is often found in Spenser, and traces of it occur in Shakspeare, as ' whales 
bone' {Lov^s L, L. V. 3), ' the moones sphere' {Mids. N. V. II. x). In modem Lowland 
Scotch it is even pronounced after plurals m -f, as haims's, farmer^ s. 

Fnnn the time of Ben Jonson to that of Addison the absurd notion was entertained that 
the possessive *s is an abbreviation of his ('The king's crown' =' The king his crown'). 
But the word his is itself the possesshre case of he^ so that, on this principle his =.he + hi* 
sshe-^ hg-\- his = he + he + he -\- his, and so on ^ in^nitum. Moreover Mary*s bonnet 
must be Mary his bonnet. It is quite true, however, that it was the practice for a long 
time to use such expressions as ' John Smith his book.' This arose from a pleonastic use of 
the pronoun for the purpose of showing the Syntax of the noun. The demonstrative pronoun 
was commonly thus used in early Enghsh after the indeclinable relative that^^ and in ^ other 
cases (e.g., A semely man oure host he was." Chaucer, Prol. 751). A similar idiom is 
found in Low German dialects. Matzner (i. p. 315) quotes *Vatter sin \iv&* {^ father kit 
hause\ * Mutter er ddk ' (= Mother her doth). 

4- In the seventeenth century there prevailed the curious fashion of putting the apostrophe 
before tiie -* of the possessive plural [lords = lords\ ; /rieuifs :=zfriend^\ as though the 
pfural suffix s had been elided. (See Wallis's and Maittaire's grammars ) 

t This power of treating an inflected form or a complex phrase as though it were a single 
declinable word, and adding inflexions to it, is very remarkable in English. Thus in Anglo- 
Saxon the genitives of the personal pronouns were treated as pronommal adjectives and 
declined ; an inflected infinitive was used after to to form the gerund (see Gerund § xo6), 
and even such a compound as nAthwylc (ne wat hwylc == I know not which), has suffixes lilre 
an ordinary adjective, as "in ni^sele n&thwylcum," 'in I-know-not-what dwelUn-V 1^;, 
Murray gives as good Loyland Scotch "That's the-man<\]hat-^o>i-iG«X<i«sX«t^^%^»»'^^i^^'«- 
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noun is used when it stands for the object of the action spoken 
of in some verb in the active voice, or when it comes after a pre- 
position. In the sentence, * The stOne struck the boy,' the word 
boy^ which stands for the object of the action, is called the 
object of the verb, and is in the objective case. In Latin, 
Greek, German or Anglo-Saxon it would be in the accusative case. 
In the sentence, * John was riding in a coach,' the noun coach^ 
which comes after the preposition /*«, is in the objective case. 

80. The objective case is also used, like the Latin dative, to denote 
the indirect object of a verb, that is to say, it stands for some person 
or thing indirectly affected by the action, but not the direct object of 
it ; as, * I gave the man a shilling,' * Tell me a tale.' In old English 
the dative differed in form from the accusative. 

The objective case in English therefore does duty both for the 
Accusative and for the Dative of other languages.* The direct object 
is the answer to the question formed by putting * whom or what^ before 
the verb and its subject. Thus (in the example given above) * Whom 
or what did the stone strike ? ' Am, * The boy.' The indirect object 
is the answer to the question formed by putting * To or for whom or to 
or for what ' before the verb, subject and direct object. Thus in * I 
gave him a book,' the indirect object */%/>«' answers the question 'To 
whom did I give a book ? ' 

81. In nouns the objective case is the same in form as the nominative. 

They can only be distinguished by their use. In an ordinary de- 
clarative sentence the nominative case precedes the verb and the 
objective case com.es after the verb. 

82. The following are examples of the declension of nouns : — 



Singular, Plural, 

Nominative Case ... Man Men. 

Possessive Case Man's Men's. 

Objective Case Man Men. 



Singular, Plural, 

Father Fathers. 

Father's Fathers*. 

Father Fathers. 



*llie endeavour to distineuish a dative and an accusative case in modem English is at 
variance^ with the genius and history of the language. We see from the i>ronouns that the 
form which maintamed its ground was the dative, which first ousted the instmmental and 
usurped its functions, and then did the same with the accusative. It is unphilosq;>hical 
to^ re*introduce grammatical distinctions which a language has ceased to recognize. One 
might as well attempt to restore the Locative Case to Latin, or the Ablative to Greek. As 
there is but one jbrm (AiVw., Aer, t/iem, &c.) to denote both the direct and the indirect object, 
not only is nothing gained, but an important piece of linguistic history is obsatred by 
having two names Tor it. It is much better to use the common name objective. It is true 
that there are two uses of the objective case, but that is another matter. A case is not the 
same thing as the relation that it expresses, any more than a Houn is the same as the iking 
which it names. Moreover, the absorption of the accusative by the dative is intimately con- 
nected with the peculiar English idiom, that the word \tdiich stands for either kind of object 
with an active verb, may usually be made the subject of a Passive verb. ** I was struck " 
and " I was told the story " are equally good English. Nothing of this sort is possible in 
German or Latin. 

^ To say that English has only one A»^— the Possessive — ^is palpably wrong. It has only one 
inflected case (at least in nouns) ; hwX. father and faiher's make two forms of the noun. 
The fact that pronouns still distinguish the Objective from the Nominative, so as to have 
X'lree distinct forms, compels us to recognize three cases in English even in nouns. 
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ANCIENT ENGLISH DECLENSIONS. 

ANGLO-SAXON FORMS. 



8d. 



Nom, 

Gen* 

Dat, 

Abl, 

Ace. 

Nom, 
Gen. 
Dat, 
Ace, 



Nom, 
Gen, 

DcU, 
Ace, 



Sing, 
hand {dog) 
hund-cs 

I hund-e 

hund 

Sing, 
mann [niafi\ 
mannes 
menn 
raann 

Sing, 
gifu {gift) 
gife 
gife 
gife 



STRONG DECLENSIONS. 
A. Masculine Nouns, 

Piur, 



Plur, 
-as 
-a 

•um 



Sing. 
ende [emt) 
endes 



end as 
enda 



ende 
ende 
Sing. 



Sing, Plur, 

dseg {day) dagas 
da?ges daga 



-as 

Plur,^ 
menn 
manna 
mannum 
menn 

B, Feminine Nouns, 



endum 

endas 

i 

Plur, 



daege 
daeg 



dagum 
dagas 



broftor {brother) broCru 
brotJor bioSra 

breSer broSrum 

brotJor broCru 



Sing, 
NBm, word {word) 
Gen, wordes 
.Dat, worde 
Ace, word 



Plur, 
gifa (-e) 
gifena (-a) 
gifum 
gifa (-e) 

Plur. 
word 
worda 
wordum 
word 



Sing. 
died {deed) 
dsede 
dsede 
djjede 



Plur, 
dj6da (-e) 



dseda 
dscdum 
ds6da (-e) 

C, Neuter Nouns. 

Sing. Plur, 

baic {back) bacu 

boeces baca 

boece bacum 

baec bacu 



WEAK DECLENSIONS. 



MascuHtu. 
Sing. Plur, 

Nom, nama {name) naman 
Gen, naman namena 

Dat, ' naman namum 

Ace. naman naman 



Feminine, 
Sing. Plur. 

tunge {tongue) tungan 
tungan tungena 

tungan tungum 

tungan tungan 



Sing, Plur, 

sunu {son) suna 

suna suna 

suna sunum 

sunu suna 

Sing, Plur, 

boc {booli) b^c 

b^ b6ca 

b^ bocum 

boc b^Q 



Sing. Plur, 

cild {child) cildru 

elides cildra 

cilde cildrun 

cild cildru 



Neuter, 
Sing, Plur* 

eage {eye) eagan 
eagan edgena 

edgan edgum 

eage edgan 



FORMS OF THE TIME OF CHAUCER. 

84. By this time most of the inflexions had disappeared. Except a 
few traces of a dative singular in -e, inflexions in nouns had been re- 
duced to the formation of the plural number and the genitive case. 
I. The common plural inflexion was -es* (Chaucer) or -is (Wycliffe), 
shortened sometimes to -s, for which be is now and then found in 
words of Romance origin, as insh-umentz (Chaucer, Squieres Tale, 270 
ed. Skeat), paramentz {Kn. T. 1643), olifauniz (Maundeville). 

* Written -is and 'US in some MSS. The suffix -es was sounded as a syllable after mono- 
sylhttMes (see Prol, X-Z4X Words of more than one syllable usually have -i. If-es is writteui 
U is sounded as -s* 
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2. Plurals in -en or -n were rather more common than now, as ktueH^ 
hosen^ ashen^ eyen, sustrm^ doughteren, lambren* &c. 

3. Some old neuter words continued without plural suffix (see § 83), as 
hors^ ho us, thing. 

4. The genitive or possessive singular was formed by addmg -es 
(Chaucer), -is, or -ys (Wycliffe), or -s. 

Feminine nouns occasionally have not -s, but -e, as * heorte\ blood 
(heart's blood). See note on § 76. . 

In the plural the genitive was usually not distinguished from the nomi- 
native, when the latter ended in -s. Otherwise -es was added, as 
mennes. Traces of the old ending -ena are sometimes met with.^ 



ADJECTIVE. 

86. When we speak of a thing we often require to mention 
some quality or state of the thing, or the number or quantity 
of it, or some relation in which it stands to ourselves or to 
other things. The words that do this are called Adjectives.§ 

In the phrase * a white horse,' the word white is an adjective. It 
denotes a certain quality of the horse. 

In the phrase * a book lying on the table,* the word lying is an 
adjective. It denotes a state of the book. 

In the phrase * two men/ the word two is an adjective. It points 
out the quantity or number of that for which the noun stands. 

In the phrase * this child,' the word this is an adjective. It points 
out that the child stands in a certain relation (of nearness) to me. 

86. Definition.— An Adjective is a word that may be used with 
a noun to describe, to delimit, or to indicate that for which 
the noun stands. 

This may also be expressed by saying that an Adjective is a 
word used with a noun or pronoim to denote some attribute of 
quality, quantity, or relation which marks that for which the 
noun or pronoun stands. || 

• Those with r before -en are usually from A.S. plurals in -ru, 

+ So also mone (= moon's) occurs once as a possessive {Sir Thopeu 169). The genitive in 
A.S. was monan. We still say Monday {Monan dtrg) and Sunday (Sunnan dteg), noc 
Afoofuday and Snnsday (Skeat, Int. to Chaucer s Pr. Tale. p. xlix.). 

t As \vL Piers Plowman (i. 105), "Criste Kingene Kynge" = * Christ King of Kings.' 

§ Latin adjectivus^ * capable of being attached to,' from adjectusy ' added to.' The oldel 
and fuller term for this Part of Speech is * Noun Adjective ' (nomen adj'ectivum) ^ See | 25. 
The term * Adjective ' differentiates this class of words not from nouns (for it is. stnctfy 
speaking, one of the two divisions of nouns), but from Substantives (which may oe either 
nouns or pronouns). 

I Beware of the absurdity of saying that "an adjective denotes the quality of a noun.*' 
When we speak of a red rose, the adjective red does not denote a quality of the name rose, 
but of the thing for which the name stands. The blimdex is very obvious, but is committta 
in most English Grammars. 
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An adjective answers the questions (i) *0f what sort?* or *In what 
state?' (2) * How much ?^ or *How many?' (3) 'Which?* 

87. When it is attached directly to the noun to which it refers, an 
adjective is said to be used attributively j as * a red ball; ' * a bird flying 
through the air ; ' * which hand will you have ? ' The adjective and 
noun together form a compound description of that which we have in 
our thoughts. When an adjective is connected with a noun by means 
of some part of the verb be (or some other verb of incomplete predica- 
tion, such as become)^ it is said to be us^d firedicatively, as, *the ball is 
red^^ * the bird was flying,' All true adjectives can be used in both 
ways. 

As things are distinguished by quality, quantity, and relation, an adjective 
Joined to a noun usually distinguishes what the noun stands for from other 
things that may be named by the same noun. 

88. The class-name * horse' stands for that aggregate of resem- 
blances by virtue of which one horse is like another. The compound 
name white horse means all that horse means, and white besides. It 
adds something to the meaning of horse. But the more marks we 
group together to distinguish a class, the smaller must the class be. 
The class denoted by white horse is smaller than the class denoted by 
horse. Hence we may also have the following 

Definition. — ^An Adjective is a word which may limit the 
application of a noun to that which has the quality, the 
quantity, or the relation, which the adjective denotes.* 

To be an adjective, a word must do this by virtue of its own proper 
meaning. Certain forms and uses of other parts of speech may also 
have a definitive or limiting force. Thus in * John's book * the 
possessive case ^JohtCs ' has this force, but *John*s ' is still a noun in 
the possessive case, and not an adjective, just like * Caesaris * in the 
Latin * Caesaris uxor ' (Caesar's wife). But the possessive case is so 
like an adjective, that in some pronouns it was formerly declined like 
an adjective. 

In combinations like teaspoon, apple-tree, cannon ball, the first word is 
not an adjective. It does not express an attributive idea, it merely 
suggests one. It has a limiting but not an attributive force. The two 
nouns form a compound name. Hence those most commonly used have 
come to be written as one word. The word tea, apple, or cannon, 
cannot be used as z. predicate, as a true adjective can. 

In many cases the first (or limiting) member of the compound may be 
looked upon as an unin fleeted possessive case, in which position supplies 
the place of inflexion. Compare seaman and landsman, pikeman and 
swordsman, buckhorn and hartshoi'n, 

* Of course this does not apply to nouns that do not admit of limitation, such as proper 
names. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF ADJECTIVES- 

89. Adjectives may be arranged in the following classes : — 

1. Qualitative * Adjectives, or Adjectives of Quality* 

2. Quantitative t Adjectives, or Adjectives of Quantity. 
8. Demonstrative Adjectives, or Adjectives of Belation 

(Latin demonsiro, * I point out *). 

Respecting the division of Adjectives into Kotional and Belational 
see § 26. 

90. I. Qualitative Adjectives (or Adjectives of Quality) 
denote some quality or attribute, as virtuous, whitCy large^X smally 
great^ little (in the sense of * small '), such. They may also be called 
Descriptive Adjectives. The verbal adjectives called Participles 
belong to this class. 

91. II. Quantitative Adjectives (or Adjectives of Quantity) 
denote how much or how many of that for which the noun 
stands we have in our thoughts. This class includes — 

a. The Cardinal Numeral Adjectives, one, two, three, &c. (The 
words hundred^ thousand^ million, like pair and dozen, are nouns.§ 
They may be used in the plural, as hundreds^ See Addenda^ p. 269. 

b. The words all, any,|| some, half, many, few, mudh, more, 
most, little, less, least, both, several, none, or no (= not any), 
enough. 

92. Allf any, some, cnotighy more, most, none or no, relate to quantity when 

used with a noun in Ihe singular, and to niivibei' when used with a noun 
in the plural. 

Examphs, • All men are mortal.* * He sleeps all night.' * I have some 
pens.* *Give me some wine.* * Wait half an hour.* *Few persons will 
believe that.* * I have much pleasure in doing this.* * He has more sense 
than his neighbour.' *Most persons admire valour.* * He had both eyes put 
out.* * Make no noise.* * Give none offence.* This use of none is now 
obsolete. 

93. Most of these words may be used as substantives, as * All is lost *; 
* Much has been said, but more remains to be told * ; * He lost Uss than I 
did * ; * Enough has been said. * 

04. The words all, half, little, less, least, much, more, most, enough, none, no, 
are also used as adverbs ; as ** ^// round the world ; '* ^^ half afraid ; '* ** I am 

• From ihe Latin qnalis ' of what sort.' 

t From the \jSiX\vi quantum 'how much.' 

X Large, small, great, describe the magnitude of the thing referred to, but do not tell us 
%(nu much of it we are speaking about. 

§ In A.S. they were followed by the genitive case, as* though we said * A hundred of sheep ' 
&c In such phrases as 'A hundred sheep,' 'A dozen books,' the noun slteep or books is m 
apposition to the noun hundred or dozcji. 

)) Any, some and nowe or no have a demonstrative force (see §§ i68, 170) even when used 
virith reference to quantity. They may therefore always be classed among the demonstrative 
adjectives. In * He has no hat on,' no is not quantkalvvc. 
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• 

but Httie encouraged by that ; " ** he is Uss careful than his brother ; " ** he is the 
Uasi ambitious man that I know ; " ** he is much' more studious than he used to 
be;" "he is most anxious to succeed;" "he is tall enougA;" "I am fio 
better;" "he is non^ the worse." 

05. Half\% connected with the old English noun half{K,S, healf)^ meaning 
'side or part.'* Half {healf) was also a declinable adjective in Aiiglo-Saxon. 
In * The halfoi my goods ' it is a substantive. In * A ^a^ holiday,* * Airway, * 
it is an adjective. 

The adjective whole is a fl&wn'^/zij'^ adjective. It properly means * unbroken,' 
and thence * undiminished. * * A whole holiday * means * an unbroken holiday * ; 

• The whole distance * is * the undivided or undiminished distance.' 

Many is a substantive f in * A great many men * (the noun that follows 
it being in apposition to it). It is an adjective in * Many years have passed.' 
It may be used with a noun in the singular when the indefinite article % inter- 
venes, as * Many a man.* 

Few (A.S. sing.§ fed^ plural y^Jzcv) is probably always an adjective. || Such 
a phrase as * A few books * may be treat^ as on a par with ** A twenty bokes " 
(Chaucer, Prol.)^ where a numerically defined collection is taken as a whole. 

Few (without the article) denies that there are many ; a fcxv denies that 
there are none. There is a similar distinction between little and a little. 

More formerly meant greater^ as in *The more part' {Acts rxjiL, 32). But 

even in A.S. mdra meant both 'greater* and * additional. *1F It has this 

latter sense in such phrases as * There is some more wine in the bottle.* In 

* I have more money than you ' it measures the ivhole quantity of money. 

LittUy lesSf and leasts when they denote size, are qualitative or descriptive 
adjectives, as * a little boy,' * The /^wevil of the two,' * Not in the least degree.' 
They are quaniitcUive adjectives** in such phrases as * I have but little money 
left, * Less rain fell to-day,' * He showed the least courage of all.' 

Both^ from the stem bd (A.S. masc. begen, /em. ba, neut, ba or bu), and a 

* In Maundeville we find ' On this half the see' = ' on this side the sea ' ; in the Ormulum 
' O Godes halfe ' '= ' on the part of/ or ' by order of God ' (Stratmann s. v. Koch ii. 441). 
In modem English 'On behalf of ' is the result of a confusion. There were two equivalent 
phrases in AS. ' on healfe' =■ on side, and ' be healfe' = dy side or beside {Grein iv. p. 53). 
These were jumbled together into ' on behalf^ which is as if we said ' on by side ' (Skeat, 
Et. Diet. s. v.). 

t In A.S. there was both a noun tttenigo = * multitude,' and an adjective maniff = ' many.' 
The use^ of the descriptive adjective great before fnany sliows that the latter is a genuine 
substantive. 

X The indefinite article was not necessary in old Enelish. In the Ormulum (693) we find 
vtanig ma$in. Compare the German mancher^ (which is the same word), and the Latin 
' Plnrimus in Junonis honorcm aptum dicet equis Argos ' {Horace). The old English word 
fcle (A. S./ela, German viel) was still used by Wycliflfe and Chaucer, as " daies fele = * many 
days* (jCterkes T. gii). 

§ Fed was an adjective equivalent to the Latin paticus = * rarely occurring,* * met with 
but seldom.' Thus " fed aenig waes monna cynnes," * there was but here and there one of the 
race of men.' The singular was indeclinable, and followed by the genitive. In the Scotch 
phrase * A few porridge,' few seems to have the sense * a small quantity.' The plural fedwe 
was declined in A.S. 

H Hence we say * A very few,* the adverb qualifying the adjective. 

T' Thus " nan maerra man " = * not one more man ' {Menolog. 161. See Grein iv.-j). 212). 

•• In A.S. a small quantity or number of anything was expressed by the substantive lyt 
with Ihe genitive i* A lite* is found in Chaucer). Yxom lyt was formed the adjective fytel 
{litile). The adjective tittle is used substantively in * A little wine,' wine being in apposition 
to little. The word is from a root tut meaning to deceive ' (Si'eat, s. v-) Respecting less 
and least see under ' Comparison of Adjectives.' 
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sttfiix 'th of uncertain origin,* indicates that two objects are r^;arded in con- 
junction. Each implies that two or more are regarded separately* 

Enough is a substantive in ' Enough has been said ' ; it is an adjective (as 
is indicated by its position) in *I have money enough,^\ In early English 
* enough * was used of quantity t * enow * of number. 

None (A.S. ndn = ne-dn) originally meant not one* By Chaucer's time it 
was used of more than one {^* Noon holy men," Prol, 178). It is now used 
with reference to a previously expressed noun, with the meaning not any^ 
relating either to number or to quantity, as * Give me some pens (or some 
money), I have none,^ The pronoun none (=no one) is becoming obsolete in 
the singular sense.t With a noun expressed the shortened form ;r^ § is now 
used, as ' He has no friends and no money.' 

96. Such expressions as 'All of us,* * The whole of the day,* * Both of you,* 
are of course illogical. It has been suggested || that they have arisen from a 
confusion between * All we * and * Some of us,* &c. 

97. III. Demonstrative Adjectives, or Adjectives of Relation, 
point out that which we are speaking of by indicating some relation 
which it bears to ourselves, or to some other person or thing. This 
class includes : — 

1. The Definite Article the and the Indefinite Article an or a. 

2. The Adjective Pronouns. (See Table of Pronouns § 130.) 

3. The Ordinal Numerals, first, second, third, &c 

98. Adjectives are often used without having any noun expressed to 
which they may be attached. 

1. A previously expressed noun is understood ^ i.e. not expressed, but 
intended to be kept in mind, as '* He picked out the black balls and 
left the white." 

2. The adjective refers to some substantive notion which is too vague 
to be expressed. In a singular sense this use of descriptive adjectives 
is nowf restricted to universal concrete ideas, as *The sublime,' 
• The beautiful * ; ** and to a few phrases, as * In common ' ; * At 
random * ; * In future ' ; * For better or worse,* &c. Adjectives thus 
used may be termed Adjectival Substantives^ or Adjectives used as 
Substantives, Quantitative and demonstrative adjectives are often used 
thus, as * ThcU was agreed to * ; ^ Much ft has been accomplished.* 

* This 'th appears in the Gothic baioths (compare the German beide). It is often confused 
with the/wa C two') with which bd is sometimes compounded in A.S. {bdtwd^ neut bntu = 
' both two.' Compare both twain in Shakspeare, Love's L. L. V. 2). llie root ba or bai is 
the same as the bo in the Latin ambo (Fick, Vergl. Wdrt^ i- 18). 

fin such cases it was declined in A. S., as '* hl&f eendhne habba p " ss ' have bread enough * 
{Luke XV. 17). The plural ioxmynowe occurs in Chaucer (sec Sq. T. 470). The e, i or y at 
the beginning represents the ge ol genSk (Germ, genttg), 

\ Dryden still wrote " None but the brave deserves the fair." 

§ So in early English one became o or oo^ and mitUt &c., became »y, &c. 

il E.g. by Dr. Abbott. 

If In older English we find such phrases as " every rewful " = every sorrowful person 
(CArtKC^r). "The poor is hated " (JProv. xiv. 20) ; *• Thy dearest far " (Voufig). 

** Do not call these abstract. The abstract names are 'sublimity,' * beauty.' 'The 
sublime ' is that in which the quality oi sublimity is found. It is therefore a concrete idea. 

ft But mucky when so used, must still be Qualified by an adverb ^ not by an adjective ^ as 
Very much/ * So much.' ** Tkis much *' is a blunder. Il must b« * Tkus much.' 
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3. Some adjectives are used completely as substantives, and form 
plurals and possessives. The adjectives which admit of this are — 

Z. National names, such as German^ Italian^ Roman. We say, ** A 
Roman's rights"; **The Germans crossed the Rhine." Names 
which end m a sibilant {Duich^ Chinese^ &c.) have no inflexion. 

2. Names denoting the members of a sect or party; as Christian, 
Lutheran, Stoic, Jacobite, &c. 

3. Vjuious Latin comparatives, as senior^ junior^ inferior^ &c, with the 
Angfo>Saxon elder and better, 

4. Various adjectives denoting persons, and of French or Latin origin, 
as mitivef mortal, noble, saint, criminal, ancient, modem, &c., together 
with a very few of Anglo-Saxon origin, as black, white, and gram- 
matical terms, as nominatives, &c 

5. Adjectives used as substantives /;/ the plural only, zs vitals, intestines, 
eatables, moveables, valuables, greens, the blues, sweets, &c. 

6. Tlie adjective other. Some writers also use either' s and neither's in 
the possessive singular. 

7. Numerals used pronominally, as * For teti^s sake * ; * They arrived 
by twos and threes, 

NUMERALS. 

99. It has been pointed out that the Cardinal Numerals are 
Adjectives of Quantity, and that the Ordinal Numerals are 
Demonstrative Adjectives, or Adjectives of Relation. 

100. The Anglo-Saxon cardinal numerals* are (i) dn ; (2) twegen, 
twd ; (3) W, )>reo ; (4) feower ; (5) fff ; (6) six ; (7) seofon ; (8) eahta ; 
(9) nigon; (10) tyn or tin; fii) endlufon, endleof or endlif; 
(12) twelf; (13) treotyne ; (14) feovvertyne, &c. ; (20) twentig; (30) 
>rftig, &c. ; (70) hundseofontig ; (80) hundeahtatig ; (90) hundnigon- 
tig ; (100) hundteontig ^r hund ; (no) hundendlufontig ; (120) hund- 
twelftig. 

101. The syllable -tigr (-ty) is really a substantive, meaning * a lot of ten ' 
(Gothic tigus, having the same root as dec-em). Hence the numerals 
twentig, &C. in Anglo-Saxon were sometimes substantives followed 
by the genitive plural. The curious * eleventy ' and * twelvety * should 
be noticed. 

lECndlnfon or endlif means one -|- ten ; en (d) is a variety of the word 
one, and lif is really identical with the root of deo-em and 86K-a.+ 
Similarly twelf is a compound of twa and lif (two+ten). 

* On comparing the English numerals with those of Latin and Greek by the aid of Grimm's 
law (bearing in mmd that a guttural is very apt to be softened intoy or v, as we see in laugh 
compared with A.S. hlihan and German lac/ien^ or to disappear from between vowels), it 
will be seen that they are radically the same. The Germany/2«/"and Gothic ^w(/" show that 
an n has disappeared from ^ve (jftf). In ten there has been the loss of the guttural which 
we have in decern TdeKa), and the Gothic taihun. The syllable hund is a remnant of the 
Gothic ordinal iainuttd = tenth (as centum is of decentum^ a neuter ordinal of decern). 
Hundred is a compound of hund and red or rted (' reckoning '). aind means ' tenth count.' 
In Gothic the complete form for ' a hundred' was taihun-taihund^ i.e. * tenth ten.' Reckon- 
ing by tens being presupposed, A»/<i/ (i.e. tenth) wzs used by itself in A.S. for a huttdred 
fSkeat, Moeso-Gothic Gloss, and Etym. Diet.). ' Dozen ' is from duodecim. 'Score ' means 

a cut.' Reckoning by scores was characteristic of Keltic peoples. 
t D and / are frequently interchanged, as in ol-ed and od'or^ duxpv axvd Cacrtma« 
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The forms for one^ two, and tAree were always declined, as were those 
for /our, five, six, seven, nine, ten, eleven, and twelve when used 
without a substantive following. The compounds of -tig were some- 
times substantives, sometimes adjectives. Twegen = trvain* 

First is a superlative oi fore. The A.S, forma is also a superlative of 
fore, as primus in Latin is of pro. Second is the Latin secundus 
(following). The old word for second was * other.* We still say 
* every other day,* i,e,, * every second day.* Third was in A.S. )>ridda, 
where da replaced tJa ( = modem -M) after the d* The r keeps its 
place before the i in the Yorkshire tenn riding (= thriding, * a third 
part'). The A.S. form teo'^a * tentli,* without », appears in tithe. 
The forms which retain the n [seventh^ ninths tettth, &c.) were 
adopted from the Northern dialect. 

INFLEXION OF ADJECTIVES. 

102. Adjectives, in modern English, are not declinable words, with 
the exception of the words this and ihai^ plurals these and those, 

ANGLO-SAXON FORMS. 

103. Adjectives preceded by a demonstrative word were declined like 
masculine, leminine, and neuter nouns of the weak declension. 

When not preceded by a definitive word, adjectives were thus declined : 





Singular, 




Plural, 




Masc, Fern, 


Neiit, 


M. atidF. 


Neut, 


Norn, 


til (good) til, -u 


til 


tile 


tilu, -e 


Gen, 


tiles tilre 


tiles 


tilra* 


tilra 


Dot, 


tilum tilre 


tilum 


tilum 


tilum 


Ace, 


tilne tile 


til 


tile 


tilu, •« 


Abl. 


tile tilre 


tile 







FORMS OF THE TIME OF CHAUCER. 

104.' By the time of Chaucer the various suffixes had been reduced to an 
inflexional e in the plural, especially in adjectives of one syllable, 
and of adjectives used substantively, at the end of adjectives preceded 
by demonstratives and possessives, and in the vocative case, as *0 

strange God' {Kn, T, 15 15). 

Norman-French adjectives sometimes have s in the plural, when placed 
after their nouns, as cosins germains, places delitables {fCoch i. p. 447). 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

105. Adjectives have^ three forms called Degrees of Com- 
parison. These are — 1. The Positive Degree. 2. The Com- 
parative Degree. 3. The Superlative Degree. 

* Shakspeare has preserved a solitary specimen of the old genitive plural suffix ^r (A.S. 
•nr) in the word alderliefest (for allerliefest, d being an offgrowth of I before i\ meaning 
* dearest of all' (//. King H. VI., i. i). Compare the German allerliebst. In Chaucer we 
find alderlevcstt aldei^rst, as well as youre alter = * of you all/ In olden, en is perhaps a 
relic of the ancient inflexion. 
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106. The Positive Degree of an adjective is the adjective in 
its simple form, used to point out some quality or attribute of that 
which we speak about, as * A black cat,' * Kfine day.* 

ia7. The Comparative Degree of an adjective is that form 
of it by means of which we show that one thing,* or set of things, 
possesses a certain quality or attribute in a greater degree than 
another thing, or set of things. 

108. The Comparative Degree (Latin coinparativus^ from compare ^ 
' I put together ') is formed from the Positive by adding to it the 
syllable -or t before which mute -e is dropped, and y is dealt with in 
the same way as before the plural suffix -es (§ 49), as * My knife is 
sAarperih2in yours;' * John's book is pretty, but mine is prettier;* 
* Your clothes are finer than mine.' One thing may be compared 
either with one other, or with a group of several ; and a group of 
things may be compared either with another group or with a single 
thing. Also a thing may be compared with itself under other cir- 
cumstances^ as * John is stouter than he was last year.' 

100. It must not be imagined that the comparative degree always expresses 
the existence of more of a certain quality in an object than the positive 
degree does. If we say, "William is a clever boy," and "John is 
cleverer than Thomas," we are not to infer that clci'erer in the second 
case implies more cleverness in John than clei'cr implies in the case of 
William, The fact may be that William is cleverer than John. 

110. Some adjectives in the comparative degree are now used merely to mark 
relations in space or time, 2& former ^ latter ^ elder ^ upper ^ inner ^ &c. 

111. The Superlative % Degree of an adjective is that form of 
it which shows that a certain thing, or group of things, possesses 
the attribute denoted by the adjective /// a greater degree than any 
other among ser^eraly of which it is one. It is formed by adding st 
or est § to the adjective in the positive degree ; as, greatest^ 
largest. Thus, of several boys in a group, we may say, * John is 
ih€ tallest: 

112. If we say ** John is taller than all the other boys in the class," we 
express the same relation as to height between John and the rest as if 

* llie word thing means generally whatever we can think about, i.e.y make a distinct object 
of thought, including /^r(^»f, as well as what we commonly denominate things. 

+ In Anglo-Saxon the suffix was -^r or -or^ in declension dropping the vowel, and 
inflected according to the weak declension. The letter r is the softened form of a sibilant. 
In Gothic the suffix Ls 'iza. With th s we may compare the Latin comparative suffix -i^s 
(ICey Lot. Gr. \ 241), the s of which is softened to r in declension. It is an ancient 
Aryan suffix. (Sansc, fyas.) Another Aryan comparative suffix, tar or ter^ which we get in 
the Greek •repor, appears also in the Latin -ter and the English -ther, to indicate that one 
thing is viewed in its relation to some other, as /r//<'r 'one of two'; liter 'which of two*; 
neuter: other^ either^ neither^ ivhether. 

X Superlative (Lat. su^r/ativtis, from suPerlatus) means ' lifting up above.* The super- 
lative degree Uyts the thing that it is applied to eU)ove all the rest of the group. 

\ in Anglo-Saxon the termination was -est or -ost. In early English writers we still find 
comparatives in -ffr and superlatives in -ost, and sometimes ia -ust OAii -jst. 
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we say, "John is the tallest boy in the class.*' But in the former case, 
John is considered apart from the other boys of the class, so that the 
two objects which we have in mind are John and the other boys in the 
class. When the superlative degree is used, John is considered as one 
of t lie group of boys compared with each other. 

When two things forming one group are compared, it is usual and 
proper to employ the comparative d^ee, as ** This line is the longer 
of the two." 

118. Many adjectives, from the nature of the ideas which they 
express, cannot have comparative and superlative degrees ; as, r(^///, 
lefty wrong, square^ triangular, together with some of the quantitative 
adjectives, and all the demonstrative adjectives. Sometunes, how- 
ever, adjectives are used in a sense which falls short of their strict 
meaning, and then they admit of degrees of comparison which would 
not otherwise be tolerable. For example, extreme, perfect, chief As 
when we say, " This specimen is more perfect than that" ; " He died 
in the extremest misery *' ; " The chief est among ten thousand." 

114. The superlative degree is sometimes used in an absolute sense, when the 
thing spoken of is not compared with the rest of a class, but is regarded 
as possessing a certain quality in a very high degree, as * Hail, divinest 
Melancholy {Milton), Most is now usually prefixed to the positive 
to express this sense. Spenser even uses the comparative absolutely, 
as * Help thy weaker (= too weak) novice * (f.q. ProL), 

IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 
116. In the case of some adjectives, comparison is marked by what 
are commonly termed irregular forms, which in some cases are 
derived from totally different roots. 

Positive* Comparative, Superlative, 

Good better* best 

Bad worset worst 

Little X less least 

Much§ more most 

* In Gothic we find Pos. bats^ Comp. batiza. Sup. batista^ all from the same root bat » 
' good,' from which better and best are formed with vowel-change, like elder from old, and the 
A.S. letiera, lengest (' longer, longest '). The root in a positive sense is found in the phrase 
' to bootj y/Kxch answers precisely to the colloquial expression ' Having something to thegnod* 
In Anglo-Saxon and^ early English the comparative form bet is found, the suffix -^r oein^ 
thrown off as it was in leng (longer), e)f (more easily), mo (more), eer (sooner), llius ** Bet is 
to dyen than have indigence " {Chanceri ; ** Do-tvel^ Do-bet and Do-best " (Langland). 

+ Worse (from AS. weor =» * bad') has the old s of the comparative suffix (§ xo8, uote\. 
The softened suffix r appears in the Scotch tuaur and the old English forms 7c^rrr(Orm. 4898X 
warre or war ("The world is much war than it wont." {Spetiser). 'Worse* and * worst* 
also do duty as comp. and sup. to * evil ' and ' ill.' Chaucer (Sg. T. 234) has badder, 

t Little (A.S. lytet) is formed from the subst. lyt (X 95)- Less and least come from a root 
las * feeble.' ^ From las would be formed either Itessa or Itsra as a comparative, and Itesest 
as a superlative. Lesser (=3 smaller) may be the modem form of lasra^ and so older than 
less, which would be formed from it as bet from better. Most writers, however, treat lesser as 
a double comparative. Less sometimes means * smaller,' as in *' How to name the bigger 
light, and how the less " (Shaksp. Temp.). Least is formed directly from the root leu. 

§ Muck is the modem form of the A.S. micel * great,' which has the same root as /i^Tof 
and magnus. More (A.S. mdm a tttagra) and most (A.S. mast =s magest) have lost Ihe g. 
Moe (A S. M/i)* without the comparative suffix, is found in old English when referring to 
number More and most meant greater and greatest (we still speak of ' the most part,' and 
used to say ' the more part '). Tfiie words have nothing to do etymologically with many. 
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Positive. Comparative, Superlative. 

Many [more] [most] 

Late later* or latter latest or last 

[Night adrn] nigher nighest or next 

Fore fldft/.] former first J or foremost 

Old older or elder § oldest or eldest 

[Forth tff/v.] further II fiirthest 

Far farther ^ farthest H 

116. In Anglo-Saxon there were two superlative suffixes, -ost or ^est and 
'ema (compare the Greek urros in fi^urroSf and the Latin -imus in simill-imus, 
intimus, &c.). There are a few superlatives in English ending in ^most : hind' 
mosty inmost^ foremost^ utmost^ or uttermost,^* Most of these are derived from 
adverbs. They are not compounds of the adverb niost^ but double super- 
latives, ft formed by the use of both terminations -ema and 'Ost. 

117. Adjectives of more than two syllables, and most adjectives of 
two syllables, do not allow of the formation of comparative and super- 
lative degrees by means of suffixes. But the same ideas are denoted 
by prefixing the adverbs more and most to the adjective in the positive 
degree. Thus we say, Virtuous, more virtuous, most virtuous; 
Learned, more learned, most learned. The dissyllabic adjectives 
which do admit of suffixes of comparison are those ending in -j' 
{merry, merrier, merriest j holy, holier, holiest) ; in -er (as tender, 
tenderer, tenderest); those in -ble (as able, abler, ablest) ; those 
accented on the last syllable, as polite, politer, politest j severe, 

* Later^ and latest refer to time ; latter and last generally to position in a series. Last is 
a contraction of latest. 

+ There is no proper adjective form for the positive. The A.S. forms were neah, nearra, 
neahst. The comparative ff^arra passed into the forms nerre and ner {** Ner ^nfi ner"-^ 
nearer said nearer m Chaucer, Pr. T. 1710), and ner or near came to he used as a positive, 
and then nearer 9xtA nearest were formed from it. The three degrees ought to he nigh. near, 
next. ShaJcspeaie uses near as a comparative, "The near in hlood, the nearer bloody' 
{Macb. ii. 3). 

It First (^S./yrsi)\9 the superlative (with vowel-change) of ^rf. Another superlative 
form in A.S. ^z&forma. Chaucer speaks of *' Adam _ our ^rw^ (=s first) fader." Tale of 
Mel. From this was made the anomalous comparative former and the double superlative 
foremost. 

\ Elder 2cbA eldest answer to the X.S.yldra zxidyldestf formed with vowel-change as well as 
suffix from eald= *old.' (Compare lengra and tensest from lan£^: gyngra and gyngest^ 
•younger' and * youngest from geong.) ^ Elder' is now used to denote the precede^e 
which is the consequence of being older. The old word eld is an abstract noun = A.S. yldu. 

il Mc5t writers set do^nn further Sind. furthest as made from forth. Mr. SV&aXiEtym. Diet.), 
on comparing the Dutch and German forms, is inclined to regard further as made itoxsifore 
by the comparative suffix -ther (| 108, note). It would then oe the exact etymological equi- 
valent of irpoTcpoc (see Grimm's law). In that case furt/iest would be made on a false 
analogy, as if from forth. 

^ These are false forms, made through confusion to resemble further and furthest. The 
forms in A.S. axefyrtr zxidfeorrest^ in Chaucer yjrrrf asidferrest {Prol. 48j 494). Far as a 
comparative is found in Shakspeare, — " Far than Deucalion off" (JVint. T. iv. 3). 

•• The r in uttermost^ innermost^ &c., Ls merely phonetic, not formative. In Anglo*Saxon 
we find hindemest^ oeftemest^ innemest^ &c. 

tt It is likely enough, however, that some of these words (as hithermost^ middlemost^ 
undermost^ topmost) were reallv formed under the false conception that -most was the 
superlative adverb. We even find the companitive more in the double comparative /urtfur- 
more. Topmost and endmost are formed by a false analo^Y fioftw tAut&v 
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severely severest; and some others, as pleasanter* pUasantest; 
narrower y narrowest^ &c. The older writers often use more and 
most with monosyllabic adjectives, as more strongs more sad, 

118, Combinations like tnore learned^ itiost virtuous, may be called d^rees 
of comparison, though not inflected, just as * shall go ' is called the 
future tense of the verb * go.* This analytic mode of comparison is of 
Norman- French origin. Double comparatives and superlatives are 
common in the older writers, as 'worser,' *more braver,' *the most 
unkindest cut of all ' {Shaksp ) ; * the most straitest sect,* &c. 

119, Some comparatives, as near, outer, inner, have come to denote the 
relation of an object to a certain standard or starting point. 

ARTICLE. 

120. The Articles t are not a separate part of speech; they 
belong to the Demonstrative or Belational Adjectives (§ 97). 

There are two Articles, the Indefinite Article an or a, and tfie 
Definite Article the. 

121. The Indefinite Article an is another form of the numeral 
one (A.S. dn). It indicates that we are speaking either of some one^ 
or of any one of the things for which the noun is a name, as, * I 
saw an old man ' ; * A (/>., any) child should obey its parents.* 

122. The form an is used before words beginning with a vowel 
sound or mute h, as an apple^ an heir. 

An drops the «,t and becomes a before words beginning with a 
consonant, the aspirate //, or the letter %i when the sound of y is put 
before the u in pronunciation, as A man, a horsey a yellow bally a use- 
ful book* But an is kept before the aspirate when the accent is not 
upon the first syllable of the word, as * an historical event,* 

128. In some expressions what is now commonly regarded as the indefinite 
article a was originally a weakened form of the preposition on (=in).§ 

* Euphony is the guide in this matter. The suffixes er and est were more freely employed 
by the earlier writers. Thus, e.g. , we find uiiliopefnllest in Shakspeare, hofwurablest in &MDOti, 
virtuousest in FuUer, &c. In poetical diction comparatives and superlatives in er and est are 
allowed which are not usual in ordinary prose, such as divitiest^ perfectest^ pro/erest. 

f Latin arttculus (Greek apOpov), 'a point. The term was first used by Aristotle to denote 
the pronouns generally, as being the ' jomts ' or ' sockets ' by which the real liftdfs of language, 
the Noun and the Verb, were jointed together. The^ Stoics distinguished the Definite 
Articles (^x.^. the Personal Pronouns) from the Indefinite Articles ft.e. the other pronouns, 
including what we call the Definite Article). The grammarians of Alexandria separated the 
Article from the Pronoun. (See more in Lcrsch and Peile.) 

t In old English the form aot o\s found for an (as ae in Scotch for ane), even when used 
as a numeral. We still say ' They are both of a size,' i.e., of one size. 

An was sometimes employed in Anglo-Saxon as the Indefinite Article. Thus, #^., " Job 
ascraep |>one wyrms of his lice mid &num crocscearde" ('Job scraped the corrupttcMi off his 
body with a potsherd.' Ae//. Horn.). Its regular use in this manner was not established till 
after the Norman Conquest- From its origin and meaning an or a occupies a kind of header 
land between the Quantitative and ihe Demonstrative Adjectives. 

I It is going too far, however, to assert that the Indefinite Article was never used with a 
distributive force. In * A shilling a pound,' a s= on or in would be without meaning. It is 
here undoubtedly the article or numeral a^ as it is also in " ^ gear dn man/' ' [they ruled] a 
year a (■= each) man ' {A^f, TramL of Oros, ii. 2, 3). 
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Thus 'Twice a week* was *tuwa onwucan* (Z«^^ xviii. 12. See 
Kochy ii. p. 85 ; Morris, Hist, Outl.) 

124. The Definite Article the is used to designate among all 
the things denoted by a noun that one, or those, that we are 
speaking of. 

126. The definite article the is a weakened form of the neuter of 
the old demonstrative se^ 5e6^ thcBt^ which in Anglo-Saxon, besides 
its ordinary force, had the weaker force of the article.* 

126. (A) Thi is used to mark out in a class the particular thing or things 
that we arc speaking of. It does this (i) by directing attention 
to some previous mention of the thing, as ** He was armed with a 
rapier and a dagger ; the rapier he held in his right hand, and the 
daj^r in his left " ; (2) by pointing to a'proper (or individual) name 
by which a common or general name is particularized, as ** The 
Emperor Augustus " ; (3) by directing attention to some attributive 
adjunct by which the individual is distinguished. Thus when we say 
* the black horse,' the points attention to the adjective black. When 
we say *the Queen of England,' the points to the adjunct *of 
England ; ' (4) The also indicates that particular thing with which we 
have some obvious connection or concern, or which has some obvious 
claim to precedence in our thoughts, as when we say the sun^ the 
moon^ the QueeH, the City, the street^ the Churchy &c. The definite 
article does for objects in th^ sphere of conception what the demon- 
strative that does for visible objects within our view. 

(B) The word the is used to show that one individual is taken as the 
representative of its class, as when we talk of the lion^ the eagle^ or to 
show that we are speaking of the whole of the class to which the name 
belongs, as when we speak of the starsy the English^ the good, the AlpSy 
or before an abstract noun used in the concrete sense, to show that 
the noun is taken in its whole significance, as * the nobility,' * the 
aristocracy.' 

There is a corresponding use of the when it occurs before an adjective, 
when the two together form a universal concrete-name ^ as * the 
sublime,' 'the ridiculous.' 

Respecting the word the (the old instrumental case of that) in such 
phrases z&** the sooner the better " { — ^ by how much the sooner, by so 
much the better '), see under the head of Pronominal Adverbs. 

* The neuter thai was early employed in the Northern dialect as a demonstrative for all 
genders, and was ere long supplanted (when used as an article) by the uninflected form the. 
Letter this form was adopted in the Southern dialect, which retained the inflected demonstra- 
tive or article longer than the Northern. In 'Cursor Mundi' and Hampole we find the, 
this, and thai used just as in modern English, while the contemporary Southern dialect had 
twelve inflected forms of thia, and fifteen of the or thai, (Murray, Dial, of S. Counties of 
ScoiioMd, p. i8z.) 

In early writers of the Northern dialect are found the curious forms the tone and the tother. 
These were no doubt nothing more than that one and that other divided wrongly. Similarly 
atufiher-wsa divided a-nother^ and nother became an independent word (Murray, /. c. p. >76ji 
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PRONOUN. 

127. Pronouns* (/.^., words used for nouns ; Latin pro^ * for,* 
nomen, 'name') are words which denote persons or things with- 

'out being names for them, as when the speaker, instead of 
naming himself, or the person to or of whom he is speaking, says, 
* I am rich ' ; * You said so ' ; * He that is down need fear no 
fall.' Demonstrative Pronouns enable us to avoid the repeti- 
tion of a noun that has already been used, as * John has come 
home, he is very tired,' instead of * John is very tired.* 

128. In reality Pronouns are words which mark certain 
relations in which the persons or things that they denote are viewed 
with reference to other persons or things, and primarily to the 
speaker. (See § 26.) 

Thus I, Thou, We, He mark the relation between me^ as the 
speaker, and persons to or of whom I speak. 7'his and that designate 
something by its relation of nearness to, or distance from me. Either 
designates a thing by its alternative relation to some other thing. 

CLASSIFICATION OF PRONOUNS. 

129. Pronouns are divided into two classes, Substantive Fro- 
noims and Adjective Pronouns. 



130. 



TABLE OF THE PBONOtJNS. 



I. Personal 



{ 



n. Demonstrative 

III. Relative 

IV. Interrogative ) 

and Relative ) 
V. Indefinite 

VI. Distributive 



Substantive* 
I, thou, we, 

you or ye 
he, she, it, they 
that, as 

who, what 

one, aught, naught 



VII. Possessive 



Adjective, 



this, that, such, yon 

which, what, whether 

any, other, some, no 
I each, every, either, 
\ neither 

{mine and my, thine 
and thy, his, her 
and hers, its, our 
and ours, your and 
yours, their and 
theirs 



• The term Pronoun is based upon the wider signification of the term Noun as includini; 
both the Noun Substantive and the Noun Adjective (see | 25). The etymologrical definition 
of it is, however, imperfect and misleading. The words /, thou^ we, you. do a fi;reat deal 
more than replace nouns (see the definitions of the Personal Pronouns). Avoidance otrepetition 
is only one of the purposes served even by demonstrative pronouns, and is never a function 
of the Personal Pronoutts. 

Words like horse, red, &c., are limited in their application ; but there is nothing that may 
not, in its relation to something else, be spoken of by means of a Pronoun. The name of Uus 
Part of Speech in Sanskrit signified * Name for everything.' 
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Substantive, Adjtctii'e, 

(self and selves in .^,r . , . , . 
myself, ourselves. "^ ^^^.1" IvesS 

The Nominative Case / is always written with a Capital letter. 

i.--PEB80irAL PBOiroirirs. 

19L The Personal Pronoun of the First Person is the 
pronoun which is used when a person speaks of himself singly, or 
of himself in conjunction with one or more others, without using 
any names. It is made up of the following forms : — 

Singular. Plural, 

Nominative Case I We 

[Possessive Case] [Mine or My] [Our] 

Objective Case Me Us 

132. The Personal Pronoun of the Second Person is the 

pronoun which is used when we speak of the person or persons 
spoken to. It is declinable, and has the following forms : — 

Singular, Plural, 

Nominative Case ... Thou Ye ^r You 

[Possessive Case'] ... [Thine <7r Thy] [Your] 

Objective Case Thee You or Ye 

188. Ye was once exclusively nominative, and you objective {ye from A. S. g^, 
you from e&w), but even the best writers sometimes used ye as the 
objective,* and now^^» is indifferently nominative and objective. 

184. In Anglo-Saxon only the singular forms of this pronoun were used in 
addressing a single person. In ordinary usage the singular is now 
restricted to solemn addresses, as in prayer to the Deity and in poetry. 
In Shakspeare's time the singular was also used as the pronoun of 
affection towards children t or friends, of good-natured superiority to 
servants, and of contempt or anger to strangers, t (Abbott, Sh, Gr, 
p. 153.) At a very early period the plural came to be used in speaking 
to a single person. It was at first employed as a mark of special respect 
(as when a subject speaks to a king, or a son to his father), as though 
the person addressed were as good as two or more ordinary people % 
You and your are now the ordinary pronouns of address, whether we 
are speaking to one person, or to more than one. 

185. The Personal Pronouns have, properly speaking, no Possessive 
Case, that is to say, no Possessive Case with the force of a substantive. 
In Anglo-Saxon, when the genitives of these pronouns were used in 

• As * His wrath, which one day will destroy ye both ' {Milton). ' The more shame for 
ye^ holy men I thought ye ' {Skaks^are). In the English Bible ye is nominative and yon 
objective. In Spenser you^ as a nominative, is emphatic, ye is unemphatic. 

-f In Shakspeare fathers address their sons with thou^ sons their fathers -wxihyou {Abbott). 

% ' If thou tkou'st him some thrice, it shall not be amiss' {T^velftk N. iii. 2). 'Prithee 
don't thee and thou me ; I believe I am as good a man as yourself {Miller 0/ Mansfield). 

I llie use of the first person plural by royal personages has a timilar origin. 
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ih& possessive sense, they were regarded as adjectives and inflected 
accordingly.* As the possessive sense is the only one in which we have 
retained these forms, they should now be regarded as adjectives, itfy 
and thy are short forms of mine and thine. 

185a. We is not, in the ordinary sense, the plural of /; it does not imply a 
simple repetition of myself. Indeed, the notion involved in /does not 
admit of plurality. + 

136. The pronouns of the first and second persons do not mark 
distinctions of gender, because when a person speaks of himself or to 
another person, the sex, being evident, does not need to be marked, 
and the plural forms may include persons of different sexes. 



137. 
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First Person, t 




Second Person. 


Siitg, 
Nom. ic 
Gen, min 
Dat, mi 
Ace, xai (mec) 


Dual. 
wit 
uncer 
unc 
unc (uncit) 


Plural, 
we 

lire (user) 
us 
us (usic) 


Sin^. 
Nom, \yx 
Gen, >in 
Dat. ^k 
Ace, \i (])ec) 


Dual, 

incer 

inc 

inc (incit) 


Plural. 

eower 

eow 

e6w(e6wic) 


FORMS OF THE TIME OF CHAUCER. 


First Person. Second Person. 


SinpUai 
Nom, Ich, Ik, I 
Gen, min (myn] 
Obj. me . 


r. 
mi (my) 


o 
u 


Plural. 

TC 

ur, oure 
s 


Singula 
thou, thow 
thin (thyn), tl 
the, thee 


r. 

« (thy) 




Plural. 
ye 

your, youre 
yow 



Ik (with the hard guttural) belonged to the Northern dialect, Ich 
(with the soft ch) to the Southern dialect. In early English it was 
sometimes blended with the verb following § ais ichabbe — ' I have ' ; 

DEMONSTRATIVE PBONOITNS. 
A.-THE PERSONAL PRONOUN OF THE THIRD PERSON. 

138. What is commonly called the Personal Pronoun of the 

* In Anglo-Saxon these genitives, when used as substantives, were governed by verbs, &c, 
or used in the partitive sense, as ' gemun ]7u min ' (remember thou me) =s memineris met. 
This substantive use of mOt and yln did not last beyond the An^lo-Saxon stage of our 
language, llie substantive use of our (lire) and your {edwer) lasted till a later period. Thus 
in Chaucer (/'n?/. 823) we find "oure aiier cok" = 'the cock of us all' ; in Piers Plowman 
*' Yoiupc aller hele " = ' the salvation of you all ' (aller, alder^ or alther is the same as the 
A.S. genitive ra/nt). So later still ' For both our sakes.' The abbreviated forms my and 
thy were not employed till the substantive use of ;/</« and |>/m had disappeared. 

t In Sanskrit the forms equivalent to xve ^xAye signified ' I and he/ or ' I and these,' and 

* Thou and he,' or * Thou and these ' (Koch A. p. 463). 

I The forms of the Pronoun of the First Person come from two different stems. Ik is con- 
nected with the Latin k^, the Greek ^vtint and the Sanskrit aham. The remaining forms 
belong to a stem i;/a, ofwhich the ;« gets weakened to a zc; in the plural [Koch^ \, p. 463). 
Us has lost an », which is found in Gothic and the modem German uns. (Compare s^ifose, 
tooth, &c.). 

\ So in King Lear (iv. 6, axz), in an imitation of the west country dialect, we find cMll ^ 

* I will,' chud -. ' I would/ 
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Third Person is the Pronoun which is used for speaking of persons 
or things different both from the speaker and from the person 
spoken to. It is more correct to call it the Demonstrative 
Prononn*of the Third Person. It is inflected for number, 
case, and gender. 

Singular. 
Masculine, Feminine. Neuter, 

Nominative Case He She It 

Possessive Case His Her Its 

Objective Case Himf Her It 

Plural, 

Nominative Case They *) 

Possessive Case ...... Their > For all genders. 

Objective Case Them J 

189. The plural forms must be ambiguous as to gender, because they may 
be used when speaking of persons of different sexes, or of persons and 
things together. 

140. She {sche or scho) comes from the feminine demonstrative seo.X The 
proper feminine of he is heo^ of which a later form hoo is still heard in Lanca- 
shire, &c. Heo kept its ground in the Midland and Southern dialects long 
after scho or she had been adopted in the Northern. 

// was in A.S. hit. The / is a neuter suffix, like d'va i-d, quo-d^ &c. The 
regular genitive or possessive case of hit was hisy as '* If the salt have lost his 
savour, &c. The possessive case Us is of comparatively modem origin. § It 
is found in Shakspeare, but even there his is more common. There is only 
one example || of it in the English Bible {Lev, xxv. 5). Him continued to 
be used as an objective of // down to a late period. IT 

141. All th« modem plural forms of this pronoun, together with the 
nominative of the feminine singular, are borrowed from the demonstrative 
se, seo, \>at. The genitive plural her, hir or hire, and the objective plural hetn 
were in use (as in Chaucer) for some time after thai or they had been 
adopted for the nominative in standard English, and after they had them- 
selves disappeared from the Northern dialect.** 

142. The genitive cases of this pronoun were not declined as adjectives in 
Anglo-Saxon, ft Their retained a substantive force after the other 

* It b obvious that the signification of a Personal Pronoun ought to be complete in itself. 
But in *' He to-day that sheds his blood with me " ; " They in France of the best rank," &c., 
hi and they only point to the description that follows. 

\ Him and them were once dative cases. (See § 80, note^ 

X The characteristic s appears in the Gothic */, the old Saxon siu and the German «V. 

I The form its is not only a late, but a false form ; the neuter suffix t should have been 
dropped in the possessive, as in \ces from |><3r/. 

II And even there it is a misprint, the original version having it. an uninflected possessive 
not uncommon in early English, as "Go to it grandam, child, and it grandam will give it A 
|4um " (Shaksp. K. J. ii. i). See note on § 76. 

51 Thus in Lily's grammar we read " The Subjunctive Mood hath commonly some con- 
junction joined with him." 

** The colloquial abbreviation a for the third personal pronoun occurs in old writers. 
* A brushes his hat o' mornings. . . A rubs himself with^ avet " {Much Ado, iii. 2). It is 
still a provincial idiom. It is even used as a plural {Koch, i. 469). 

++ Traces of inflexion, however, appear later, as in the OtrQ.\xV\3im(,KocH^\. ^. M-j,%"'vv.'^. 'i'iV 
Mdlzfier, i. p. 316). 
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possess! ves had become pronominal adjectives. Traces of their^ sub- 
stantive force still exist in their use as antecedents to relatives ; as, 
** whose hatred is covered by deceit, his wickedness shall be showed 
before the whole congregation.'* ** Their sorrows shall be multiplied 
that hasten after another God." They may now, however, be dassed 
with the other possessives. 



148. 



ANGLO-SAXON FORMS 

Singular, 





Masc, 


Fern. Neut, 


Norn, 


\ii 


he6 hit 


Gen, 


his 


hire his 


Dat 


him 


hire him 


Ace, 


hine 


hi(hig) hit 




FORMS OF THE TIME C 






Singular, 




Masc, 


Fern, Neut, 


Nom, 


he 


she, sche hit, it 


Gen, 


his 


hire, hir his 


Obj, 


him 


hire, hir, here hit, it 



Plural, 
hi(hig) 
hira meora) 
him (heom) 
hi (hig) 



Plural, 
Of all Genders, 
thei, they 
here (her, hire) 
hem 



B.-POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

144. Besides the simple possessives heVy our, your, their, we use 
the secondary or double possessive forms, hers, ours, yours, theirs,* 
These are only used when the noun to which they relate is not 
expressed, as, " My pen is a bad one, give me yours,^ In modem 
English prose mine and thine follow the same rule. In poetry mine 
and thine are often used for my and thy before a vowel or mute h* 

In the phrases ofmine^ of yours (as * a book of mine ') some grammariansf 
consider that we have a repetition of the idea of possession. 

C.-THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS THIS AND THAT. 

146. The word this (//. these) and that (//. those) may be 
used both as adjectives and as substantives. They refer to persons 
now only when used adjectively. 

146. This and That may be used as real demonstratives (to 

* Compare the double superlatives (§ ii8). It Is now usual to omit the apostrophe in these 
words, but as the older forms were oures^ youres^ &c., there is no valid reason for not putting 
A. Another class of double possessives, oum^ youm, &c., though as good as the others, are 
not recognized in polite English. 

t The general explanation b that " a book of mine " means " a book ofm^ books " (Latham, 
Ettg-. Lattg-.^ p. 443). If this were necessarily the case, such an expression as "this sweet 
wee wife of mine," in Bums's song, would suggest unpleasant ideas of bigamy. Koch 
^ii. p. 236) suggests the explanation that o/" is partitive, and mtne, &c., universal in sense, so 
that of Mine means ' of all that belongs to me. Perhaps the true explanation is that the 0/ 
does little more than mark identity, as in the expressions, ' The city ^Rome,' 'A brute of a 
fellow.' In 'a book of yours,' we have a triple expression of t)ie possessive idea, xtiof r, 
and/. 
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a distance from me/ as * This 



point to things themselves). In this case This points to what^ is 
* near me,' T^A^i/ points to what is *at 
booky' * That chair.' 

This and That may also be used as logical demonstratives 
(to refer to some description or name), as 'The general was in 
command of a large force. This force consisted of infantry and 
artillery.' They often refer to whole sentences or to the general idea 
conveyed by a preceding phrase, as, " I know that he is innocent, and 
this is my chief consolation " ; " Lend me a shilling, thafs a good 
fellow." Here that = *a person who will lend a shilling.' 

When two things which have been already mentioned are referred 
to, this refers to what has been mentioned last, that refers to what was 
mentioned before it ; as " Virtue and vice offer themselves for your 
choice ; this leads to misery, that to happiness.'' 

147. The adverbs there and here, combined with another adverb, 
form compounds which are often substituted for that and this preceded 
by prepositions ; thus therein = in that; hereby = by this. 
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Singui 


'ar. 




Plural. 




Masc. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


M. F. &* N. 


I. Norn. 


|>es 


J)e6s 


l>is 


Hs 


Gen. 


)>ises 


|>isse, Hssere 


)>ises 


>issa, >issera 


Dot, 


))isum 


)>isse, )>issere 


)>isuin 


>isum 


Ace. 


)>isne 


])as 


|>is 


)>ds 


Instr. 


l>ys 




\1^ 






Singui 


ar. 




Plural. 




Masc. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


M. F. <Sr- N. 


2. Nom. 


se (N) 


se6 (])e6) 


])iet 


H 


Gen. 


1>3es 


Mre 


))3es 


>ara (l>jera) 
>4m (J>^5m) 


Dat. 


>am Osim) 


l>2gre 


1>am (]>3em) 


Ace, 


l>one Oaene] 


) H 


>£et 


M 


Instr. 


>5?, >e 




>yK 


■ 



149. This and that are neuter forms, which have come to he used for all 
genders.* This simplification was first introduced in the Northern dialect. 

When )>i came to be used as the plural of he^ she, it, two forms of it were 
adopted, thai, thei, or they for the Personal Pronoun, tho or tha for the 
demonstrative adjective. Thei and tho are thus used in Chaucer, &c. 
Apparently from confusion with the plural of this, the Northern and Midland 
dialects adopted a form thcu or those for the plural of that, as well as tha or 
tho, and then this received a new plural thir (a Scandinavian form), thise, or 
these. Ultimately thas {those) was discarded from the Northern dialect, and 
tha or tho from the Affidland dialect ; but the latter retained thas {those), which 
passed into modem English. In vulgar and provincial English they and 
them are still used as plural forms of that. 

The instrumental case ]>y appears as the in " the sooner the better," &c. 



* As substantives this and that were formerly used with reference to either number, as 
" t>is sinclon |>& ddmas " {this are the decrees) ; '* pact were Brut and hys " {Rob. Gl). 

This is a double demonstrative, being made up of two demonstrative roots tha and sa* like 
the Latin ht-c 
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D.-THE DEMONSTRATIVES 80, SUCH, AND YON. 



150. So (A .S. swa) still exists as a pronoun * (not adverb) ; as in ** I 
drank a pint or so (i.e. or about that quantity) of beer" ; " I told you 
so ( = that) " ; "Is that man your friend ? He is so,^ 

Sueh (A.S. swilc or swylc) is a compound oiswy or swi, the instru- 
mental case of swa {so) and lie [like). It appears in early English in 
a great variety of forms, swulc^ swulchy sulch, switch^ switch, swich. 
The form in Chaucer is swich. The form sich (answering to which) is 
considered vulgar.t 

Such is commonly the equivalent of the Latin talis (* of that sort') ; but 
it sometimes drops its reference to quality^ and is a mere demonstrative.^ 
as in ** If you repay me not on such a day, in such a place, such sum or 
sums," &c. {M, of v.). 

Yon, from the A.S. ^eond {= be-yond) is now a demonstrative 
adjective. It has the same root as the German y.^;;-^r. 

BEIATIVS PBONOTTNS. 

151. A Relative § Pronoun is a word which refers to some 
noun or pronoun already used to denote the person or thing 
spoken about, and called the antecedmt of the relative, and which 
joins the clause in which it stands to that which precedes it Thus, 
in the sentence, * He is reading about the battle that was fought 
at Hastings,' that refers to the noun battle, which is called the 
antecedent to the relative that, and joins the clause * that was 
fought at Hastings' to the word * battle' in the preceding 
clause. In * This is the man wJiose house we saw,' whose refers 
to vian, and man is the antecedent to wJwse, 

* We are so accustomed to J^as viiuiverd, that we are apt to think that it must always have 
been one. But as an adverb,^ it was in origin only a modification of a pronoun. There is aq 
adverbial {orce in swa or so in swa-hiua-swa or -whoso. In the Ormulum we find wfuunmttt 
(= whoso), made with the pronoun sutn {some). In P/ers Plowman (1721) occurs the phrase 
•' by so (= provided that) ye hadde my silver. Here so must of course be a demonstrative 
fronaim. In old-fashioned German so was used as a relative pronoun. 

t Modern standard English has preserved only one of three demonstrative pronouns com* 
pounded of Kc (= like)^ namely such. The other two were ylc or ilk (still used in Scotch)i 
made with / or y, the instrumental form of the root hi or i (in he^ it), and thilk or My^, 
compounded of }^y and lie. Thitck or theck (= thai) is still in use in Wiltshire, &c. ThtU^ 
b used by (Chaucer {JProl. 182). 

% Vti A.S. swylc was a relative (= qualis) as well as a demonstrative (= /a//r), as ** Swylce 
eedr€fednessa J7e{y/<r^ ne gewurdon,' = 'Such tribulations stich {=■ which or <m) were not' 
{Mark xiii. 19). 

§ Relative is a bad name, because it is insufficient. //>, the^ it^ that also relate to an 
antecedent substantive, and therefore have an equally good right to be called Relatiite 
Pronoufis. Is, ipse^ &c., were in fact called relative pronouns by the ancient grammarians 
[Priscian xii. 1 ; xvii. 9). The essential characteristic of the so-called Relative Pronouns is, 
that they are contiective pronouns ^^nd have the power 0/ p^ammatical subordinatioti. The 
best name for them would be Subjunctive Pronouns. This would, in fact, only be a revival 
of the Articulus Subjunctivus of the Latin grammarians {Priscian^ I. c). 
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152, The Relative Pronouns in English are the following :— 

(l.)THE RELATIVE PRONOUN THAT, 

That is the oldest of our relative pronouns.* It is the neuter of 
the Anglo-Saxon demonstrative se, seo^ thcei, used now for all genders. 
All relative pronouns were once demonstrative or interrogative. In 
old English the relative or connective force was given to the demon- 
strative pronoun t by doubling the demonstrative word, an indeclinable 
particle I>e {the\ which was, in fact, only a weakened form of the 
ordinary demonstrative, being placed after se^ seo^ that. Sometimes 
the demonstrative dropped out, and the indeclinable the appeared as a 
relative ; sometimes the was " dispensed with, and the simple demon- 
strative itself was used as a relative. That is always a substantive ; 
it may relate either to persons or to things. It is now uninflected,t and 
never has a preposition placed before it. If it is governed by a 
preposition, the preposition is put at the end of the sentence.§ 

That cannot now be used in all cases where who can be used. Who 
sometimes has a merely continttative force, being equivalent to and 
he (see Syntax^ adjective clausei), but a clause beginning with that 

* AddUon is quite wrong when in his *' Humble Petition of wke and which " he makes 
the petitioners say : " We are descended of ancient families, and kept up our dignity and 
honour many years, till the Jack Sprat ihai supplanted us." " Thai came into use during 
the twelfth century to supply the place of the indeclinable relative the, and in the fourteenth 
century it is the ordinary relative. In the sixteenth century which often supplies its place ; 
in the seventeenth century wha replaces it. About Addison's time thai had again come into 
fashion, and had almost driven which and who out <^ use " (Morris). Steele ridicules the too 
common use of that in the sentence : " My lords, with humble submission, that that I say 
14 this ; that that that that gentleman has advanced is not that that he should have proved 
to your lordships " (S^ct. 8o). (Ben Jonson's statement that which was the only relative u 
inconuirehensible in view of the usage of his time.) 

t The connective or subordinative force of thai is not inherent in the pronoun itself, but is 
infused into it by the intelligence of the hearer. Originally the principal clause and the 
relative clause were co-ordinate, as " Se hxfp bryd, se is brydguma " = He has the bride, 
he is the bridegroom.' The preponderating importance of the defining clause was marked by 
strengthening or doubling the demonstrative, the uninflected form \>e being appended to the 
inflected form -.—^^ Se \>e hrfd haeftji, se is brydguma " >= * f/e that has the bride,' &c. 

Tlie indeclinable pe could even give a connective or relative force to the Personal Pronouns, 
M *' Faeder fire )hi pe eart on heofenum," ' Our Father which (^ thou that) art in heaven ' ; 
'* Ic eom Gabnel, ic ^e stande beforan Gode " (' I am Gabriel, who stand before God % 
Compare derich^ aerdu^ &c., in German. 

t The want of inflexion was formerly supplied by putting the requisite form of the demoi) 
strative pronoun of the third person where it would indicate the construction of the relative. 
Huw in Chaucer, ' A knight ther was . . . That from the time that he first began To r^den 
out, he lovede chyvalrye (Prol. 43), where that — he r= who. ' A litel clergeon . . . fhat 
day by day to soole was hu wone ' {Prior. 7"., where that — his = ivhose). It answers to a 
well-known vulgar use o( which .'— ' Let her take a jolly p'liceman, fVhich perhaps his name 
is X.' {Thackeray). This idiom is still common in Lowland Scotch, as : — "The man at 
(= that) his weyfe s deid," *The man whose wife is dead ' (Murray, /. c. p. 196). This con- 
struction was common iii Anglo-Saxon with the uninflected Pe, as Eadig ys se beow pe hyt 
hlafc«d hyne gemet" = * Blessed is the s&r/9ii.twhotn {— that him) his lord finds,' &c.^ At 
is the common relative in Lowland Scotch. It b also found in Hampole {e.g, zji). Atvi the 
Soamlinavian form of that. 

§ Ib such cases we should perhaps regard the preposition as an adverb forming a compound 
with the verb. Formerly the preposition (or adverM was placed before the verb, as thougli 
we should say "the land which they in-lived"; "the settlement which they from were 
driven " {Koch, iL p. a6o). 'Iliis idiom was first adopted for the uninflected'M^ fcad that^ and 
afterwards extended to the other relatives* 
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limits the noun to which it refers, and is therefore improper when that 
noun does not admit of further limitation. Hence we cannot say 
* Thomas that died yesterday,* or * My father that is in America.* 
That was formerly used like wliat, with its antecedent understood,* 
as ** That thou doest, do quickly" {John xiii. 27). 

(2.)-THE INTERROGATIVE AND RELATIVE PRONOUNS 

WHO, WHAT, WHICH, WHETHER. 

-158. The pronoun who, neuter what (A.S. hwa^\ neuter hivat) 
was in Anglo-Saxon an Interrogative Pronoun. 

Modem Forms. Angrlo-Saxon Forms. 

Masc» Fetn, Neut, 



Norn. Whot 


Nom, 


hwa 


hwaet 


Poss, Whose 


Gen. 


hwaes 


hwoes 


ObJ, Whom 


Dat. 


hwam (hwaem) 


hwam (hws^) 




Ace, 


hwone (hwsene) 


hwaet 




Inst, 




hwi (hw/) 



154. What has the neuter suffix /. It is the neuter of who. It is 
now indeclinable, and is used not only as a substantive, but also as an 
adjective.§ When used as a substantive it is neuter. 

155. Which (A.S. hwylc or hwilc\ is a compound of hwi or hwy 
(the old instrumental case of hwd)^ and He {like). In Scotch it is still 
juhiik. It was ec^uivalent to the Latin qualis^ * of what sort ? '|| It 
IS properly an adjective, as " Which dress do you prefer ? *' but is 
also used substantively, as " Here are port and sherry, which will you 
take 1 " Which asks for one out of a definite number ;f who and what 
ask indefinitely. 

* In such sentences, however, we might re|^rd that as the antecedent of a suppressed 
relative (see Adjective Clauses in the Syntax). This is actually the construction of 
"Gebyrgde )>as on )>«ni be&me gewedx," 'Tasted of thai [which] grew on the tree* 
(Caedmon, Gen. ^83) But it is the antecedent which is omitted in " t^onne dbirst iJt 9aes tfe 
h^ swygian sceolde," ' then bursts out [that] about which he should be silent * (Alf. Trans, of 
Cura Past). 

t Hwa has the same root as the Latin guts and qui. H was guttural in A.S. We still 
pronounce the h before the w in what, &c. 

t Note that these are all singular forms. So in Latin se^ sui, sibi are s\ng;vAsix/ormt, even 
when they relate to more than one. 

substantive 
was often 

_ . . „ , ^ „ ,. weorcest" 

{what of work T). When_ the genitive suffix came to be dropped, except when it denoted 
possession, these combinations gave rise to an apparently adjectival use of what, which was 
subsequently admitted before masculine and feminine as well as before neuter nouns. IVhat 
is used adjectively with an intensive force in exclamations, as ** What a fool he was ! " ; 
" What knaves they are." In old English 7uhich was similarly used, as *' O. which a Ditous 
thing it was " (Chaucer, CI. T. 1086). / . . v 

IVhat is sometimes used as an adverb, as "What (i.e. for what purpose) need we any 
further witness ? " " Lord, what these weathers are cold " {lyakej^eld Mvst.). 

U " He wiste hwaet and hwylc Ws wff waere," ' He would have known what, and of what 
sort this woman was.' This sense has now vanished. 
•IT This restriction is, however, purely arbitrary. 
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160. Whether (A.S. hiva^er) is derived from who {hwa) by means 
of the suffix ther* and means * which of the two ? ' 

WHO, WHAT, and WHICH as KELATIVES. 

167. From being simply Interrogaiives, the above Pronouns (like 
guts and ris) acquired the force of Indefinite Pronouns,t meaning some 
(or a«y) one or tkingy especially after if (zi/)- We still have this 
sense in the phrase " As who should say," Xi,e. * as should some one 
say,' or * as [if] some one should say'), and in the compounds some- 
who/, &c. They were then converted into Indefinite Relatives by the 
addition of the pronouns so^ some^ or thatX (which had already acquired 
a connective or subordinative sense), the compounds of so being often 
streng^ened by the addition of ever. 

Whoso and Whoever are not now declined, but soever may be added to 
all the three cases of who, 

168. Lastly whoy which^ and what were used as relatives without so 
or that appended.§ 

Who refers only to persons. Its antecedent is sometimes omitted, as 
"Who steals my purse, steals trash." 

What is in reality the neuter of who^ and, as a substantive, refers 
only to an antecedent that is neuter and singular. It is also used 
adjejctively, as " I gave him what help I could ; " " What time I am 
afraid, I will trust in Thee." The possessive case of it {whose = hwces or 
whas)y is still in use, though rarely employed except in poetry : as 
" The question whose solution I require " \Dryden) ; " I could a tale 
unfold, whose lightest word," &c. \Shakspeare) ; " The roof, whose 
thickness was not vengeance proof" {Byron), Whom is no longer 
used as a neuter objective.il 

When what is used as a relative in modem English, the antecedent Is 

• Uter (once quuier or cuter^ from quis) is precisely analogous to whether^ as b mSrtpm 
from the cognate root wo. 

t That is to say, in order to indicate a person or thing as yet unknown or undetermined^ a 
word was employed that asked who or what it was. This use of the interrogative was auite 
common in Anglo-Saxon, as "gif hwa e(5w aenie l^ing td cwyC" {Matt. xxi. 3), *If any 
one say anything to you ' ; " Git edw hwyk segO {Mark xiii. 21), ' If any man say to you.' 
In *ril tell you what,' 'what' — sofngthing^. ITie derived adverbs when, where, how, 
&€., had in like manner an indefinite sense. We still say somewhere, somehow, &c. 

t Chaucer still uses that or as for a mark of re ativity or subordination after who and its 
derivatives, as " Whom that I serve " {Kn. T. 373) ; ' Catoun which thai was so wis a man ' 
(A^. P, T. X2o). Similarly ^wheti that the poor have cried, Casar hath wept ' (5*Aa^>.); 
*when as sacred light began to dawn ' {Milton). Whereas still keeps its ground. In A.S. 
j!Vifa was placed before as well as after the hwa, swa-hwa-swa. In the^ Ormulum we find 
wAasumm and whatsitmm for whoso and whatso. This formation is stilly preserved in the 
(now vulgar) wwds whatsomever, howsomever, &c., sometimes turned into whatsomed' 
over, &c. ** What man tnat hath frendes " {Chaucer) =s *' whatsoever man has friends." 

§ What {hwat) was sometimes a relative in A.S. , as " l>at hwaet David dyde " = ' that what 
David did ' {I^uke vi. 3). The genitive and dative of who were used as relatives earlier than 
the nominative (as in the Ormulum, 3425). Wha {who) as a relative in the nominative is 
found in Wyclifie. See March, A.S. Gram. p. 179. 

U In Wycliflfe we find *' The fyge tree xvhom thou cursedist " {Mark xi. 21). 
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suppressed.* In poetry it is sometimes followed by thatf as "What 
he hath won, that hath he fortified " (King J, iil 4). 

159. Instead of what^ the ordinary relative relating to animals or 
things is which. (§ 155.) 

160. It is, however, quite a mistake to call * w>5/(r>4 ' the neuter of * w^^.' 
It was formerly used like * who,* as " Our Father which art in heaven." 
In Chaucer it is followed by that (* which that,' or ' the which that ')f 
and long after was preceded by the^ as in the English Bible and 
Shakspeare. (Compare the French le quel.) 

161. The proper correlative of which is such (§ 150), as ** Such which must 
go before " {Bacon), Such — which — talis — qualis. 

162. Which preceded by a preposition is often replaced by wherf^ as wherein 
= in which ; whereto — to which, &c. 

163. Who and which can always be used where that t can be used. They 
have also a continualive force, which that never has. (See § 152.) 

164. The relative pronoun is frequently understood, as, "That is the person 
I spoke of," " for the person whom I spoke of." But it is not now 
omitted unless, if expressed, it would be in the objective case. 

(3.)-THE RELATIVE PRONOUN AS. 

165. The word as (A.S. ealswa=^ also, i.e. all so, German als) is 
often used as a relative pronoun, especially after same and such; as, 
" This is not the same as that ; " His character is not such as I 
admire.** So also in the phrases as to and as for, as is a relative 
pronoun, the subject of a verb understood. In " As to that, I have 
nothing to say," *as to \kidX^ =^^ quod ad hoc \attinet]^ ^=* what 
[relates] to that.' So in French * quant kvous '= quantum ad vos attinet 
As is a strengthened form of so, which, as we have seen (§ 150), is 
sometimes a pronoun, and, like that, might have a relative force.f 

INDEFINITE PBONOTJNS. 

166. The numeral one is also an Indefinite Pronoun. 

The numeral one is an indefinite demonstrative when used as the 

• In the older writers we find all what^ that what. &c. 

In some grammars what is called a compound relative. This is wrong and imsleading. 
The name is absurd, because whai is not a compound word at all, though large numbers of 
unfortunate learners are actually led to believe that what is made up of the beginning of 
which and the end^ of that. What is not even equivalent to thai which : it is nothing mora 
than a relative with its antecedent suppressed, like who in the sentence quoted above. 
Those who make what contain its own antecedent, should equally make the antecedent 
contain its own relative in "That is the man I spoke of," and call * man 'a comPenmi 
antecedent, 

t Some grammarians assort that who and which are not properly used to introduce a^ 
limiting w defining clause, and that in such sentences as " That is the man who spoke to us 
yesterday," " The nouse which he built still remains," the word that is preferable. The beat 
writers of English prose do not countenance this view. 

X As\& clearly an ordinary Relative Pronoun in Chaucer (A'w. T, xooo), " his himdred as 
I spak of now." So in Maundeyille (quoted by Skeat), ** Zaracon as was fadre to SAlahadyn.** 
Mr. Skeat {^Et. Did. s. v.) considers oj to be identical with the old Scandinavian relative #*. 
This is an interesting view of the matter, but the analogy of the relative so used in cAd- 
fashioned German seems to show that the relative as may be treated as a compound of m. . 
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. article an. It has long been used in the sense of ' some — or other/ 
• a certain.' Thus (as an adjective) " His wrath which one day wiU 
destroy ye both " {milton) ; " One Titus Oates had drawn on himself 
censure, &c." {Macaulay), As a Bubstantive it was used to denote 
some oncy or more, of a cl&ss already named, as '^ Get me some better 
pens, this is a bad one** (or these are bad ones) ; and then came to be 
used as a general indefinite demonstrative, as " One in a certain place 
testified " (Hed, ii. 6). It is very common after some, each, and every^ 
and is used in the plural, as " That the poor may fall by his strong ofies " 
{Ps, X. lo). As an indefinite substantive it assumed the sense of the 
French on {=^homme\ as, "A quiet conscience makes one so serene " 
{Byron) ; " A sonnet to one^s mistress " {Shaksfieare), In this sense it 
at last ousted the old Anglo-Saxon word man (== German man)^ which 
we still find in Chaucer as m.en * or m.e« and which was also in part 
replaced by the indefinite they. 

None (r=: nedn\ as a substantive in the singularf is now obsolete, having 
been replaced by no one. In everybody ^ somebody y &c., * body * is used 
as a kind of indefinite pronoun. 

167. Aught (A.S. dwiht) is derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
substantive wihi, a * thing,* or ' creature * (used as a masculine % 
in Wight) and d = - ever. The negative of atight is naught or 
nought Not is the same word, used as an adverb. 

168. Any (&nig) is a derivative from an, * one,' just as ullus 
in Latin is a diminutive of unus (Key, Lat. Gr. § 334). It i? 
properly an indefinite demonstrative adjective ; as in " Did you 
see any person ? '* but it is also used as an indefinite quantitative 
adjective, referring either to number or to quantity, as * I did not 
take any apples ' ; * Will you have any bread ? ' 

169. Other inaplies *not this one' (out of some two) (like the 
Latin alter). It is formed from the root «//.§ a variation of the al 
of aXXo£ and alter ^ by means of the comparative suftix th^r (see §155, 
note). As a substantive it has the ordinary inflexions of a noun. 

170. Some (A.S. sum) originally meant *a certain *|| (I^t. 
quiddm). ■ It still has this force in somebody, sometimes, something. 

* lliis fmttt is not a plural; see e.g. 'lliat blisful yok which that men clepeth {sin^.) 
spousail ' (pL T. xxO. The fact that man or men maintained its grotmd during the J>enod 
when the influence of Norman-French was strongest, and only disappeared after that influence 
had pepped, is opposed to the idea that the indefinite one is identical with the French an = 
nomtng. This view, however, is held by Latham and other good authorities. 

+ E.f. " None better knows than you *' CM. /or M. I. 3, 7). 

t " He Mras a wieht of high renown" {Oihellc II. i, 159). We also employ it in the form 
toiii (' not a whiti) as a neuter. 

I Not the an that means * one.' In Moeso-Gothic ' one ' is ' ain,' but ' other ' is ' atitkar* 
(jMA aiutkar). 

fl Thus "sum man haefde twegen suna," *& certain man had two sons' {Luke xy, zx) ; 
"His feonda sum,' ' otu of his enemies ' {alatt, xiiL 85X 
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It now also denotes an undetermined part of a whole, and is used' 
with numerals to give the sense of about^ as " He will last you 
some eight year or nine year " {Hamlet), It is the pronoun of 
indefiniteness with respect either to quantity or to relation, as in 
" I have some money '* ; *^ This is some monster of the isle." 

THE SISTBIBUnVE PBONOTINS. 

171. Each (A.S. dk = d-ge-hwylc^* />., * ever every one of a 
sort,') is used both adjectively and substantively. 

172. In the phrases 'ea,ch other,* * one another,' the two pronouns 
were formerly independent in their construclion, as "They foynen 
(thrust) ech at other " (Chaucer, Kn, T, 796). " With greedy force 
each other doth assail," {Spenser\ i.e., " each doth assail other," So in 
old-fashioned English we find ' each to other,' ' one from another,' 
and so on. Nowadays both pronouns are placed after the preposition, 
as " They did not speak to each other for a week ; " " They hear 
from one another daily." The pronouns must therefore now be 
regarded as forming a sort of compound like the Greek alleloL 

It is customary to use each other when two are referred to, one another 
when more than two are referred to, but this distinction does not spring 
out of the meaning of the words. 

178. Every (old English everalc, everilk^ or everych^ that is, 
ever each) is a compound of A.S. aefre^ * ever,' and dlcy and denotes 
all of a series taken one by one. 

Each may refer to two or to more than two ; every is now t used only with 
reference to more than two. 

In Chaucer everych {every) is used as a substantive. We still say * each and 
every ' in legal phraseology. 

Every has much the same meaning as each, but in a stronger form, equiva- 
lent to *each without exception.' 

174. Either has two meanings and represents two separate 
words. I. It means * each of two,' as, " On either side one " {John 
xix. 18). In this sense it is the modern form of the Anglo-Saxon 
' seg^er ' (gegther) := ' d-ge-hwae^er,' a compound of ^ = ever, and 
gehwcBther = * both,' where the syllable ge has its collective force 
(see § 171, note). 2. It means *one of two, but not both.' In 
this sense it represents * d-hwae^er * (* ever some one of two ' ), but 
is, in fact, the modern form of cegther, which has supplanted the 

* The particle ge was prefixed to the indefinite pronouns in Anglo-Saxon to give the idea 
of universality or aggregation, ^'&ge-hwa-= every 9nt ; ge-hwylc = every otte; gie-k7uaKier^=both. 
(Compare the German Gebruder and Geschwister.) These forms were strengthened hf 
prefixing d ■= ever. Hence came A-ge-kwylc = tele = each : A-ge'hwctfier=^tB^CSer=^ either, 
Eall-Uc (all-like) and d-ge-lic (ever suike) have also been suggested as etymologies. 

t Chaucer uses it when speaking of two^ as " Everych of hem help for to armen other * 
(Ar«. T, 793). 
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form awther^ other or outher* NeitJur (A.S. nd6er) is a com- 
pound of the latter and the negative ne^ and used to be spelt 
nother or nouihery but has got assimilated to either. 

176. Either may be inflected as a substantive of the singular number, as 

"Where cither's fall determines both their fates.*' 
Saoh, every, either, and neither are always singular, t 

SE7LECTIVE PBOITOTINS. 

170. The objeotive oa43e of the Personal Pronouns, and of the 
demonstrative he, she, it, may be used in a reflective sense (Latin 
r^ecto, *I bend back'), when an action directly or indirectly 
affects the doer of it. Thus — 

" ril disrobe me " (Shakspeare, Cymb, v. i, 22), 

" I can buy me twenty " (Macb. iv. 2, 40 J. 

" Prepare thee " (^Sh. M, Ven. iv. i, 324). 

" Get thee wood enough" {Tempest, ii. 2, 165). 

" Signor Antonio commends him to you " {M, K iii. 2, 235). 

" Let every soldier hew him down a bough " {Macb, v. 44). 

177. In Anglo-Saxon the personal pronouns, in whatever case they 
were used, were strengthened by having the adjective siif, i.e. self 
{=^same X) agreeing with them, as me silfum, his silfes, &c. But even 
in A.S. we find the curious idiom, that strengthened reflectives in the 
dative case {me-silf, us-silfy &c , made with an uninflected silf) were 
placed in apposition to pronouns in the nominative, in place of 
the inflected adjective silf or self (* / me silf^ * we us silf,* &c), or 
might be used as nominatives by themselves.§ Constructions of this 
type were common for all three persons, and are still used for the 
Third Person, himself, herself, &c. 

Very early, however, selfcsime to be regarded as a substantive,|l and 

• In A.S. <ffj«- existed side by side with agfSer. Other or outher (= d-hwi^ier) must not 
be confounded with the ' other' which = Gothic anthar (? 169). It is still used in some pro- 
vincial disdects. 

+ The older writers were not clear upon this point. Shakspeare frequently gives a plural 
sense to every and neither. ^ ITius " Every one to rest themselves betake '* {Rape 0/ Liicrece^ 
xaj); " When neither are alive " {jCymb. iv. 2, 252). 

I " In that selve moment," = * m that same moment' (jChaucer) ; "That self (= same) 



mould " {Shakspeare). Compare the compound self-same. 




devyse " (Chaucer, Kn. T. 396 ) ; " We us self" (Chaucer, CI. T. 108). We find an inflected 
form of x^^in early English. Thus :— "])urrh Godd Allmahhtig sellfenn " {Orm. 4131) ; " What 
= why) should he make himselven wood, i.e. mad (Chaucer, Prol. 184). " He loved his 
neighbour as himselve" (/*«?/. 835). Also with the nominative, "I myselven" {Proi.Sos). 
These examples show that the suffix -en was not restricted to marking the plural. It is not 
tmlikely that the dative which seems to be in apposition to a nominative is rather a dative 
aisoMe. " I myself did it " = * I, me being the same, did it.' 

il This substantive use of self \s clearly seen in " My own self," " Your own selves," &c. 
Themselves seems to have the plural se/ves in apposition to them. The substantive sei/ is 
found in A.S , as " heora &genes sylfes" {Hidtzner^ ii. p. xi). 
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was preceded by the possessive pronouns {mysel/y thyself, ourselves f 
yourselves). This combination was formerly (and quite as legitimately) 
used for the third person {his-self, theirselves). The history of all 
these changes of usage is obscure and perplexing. 

178. There is nothing reflective about the word self^ either as adjective or 
as substantive. (See e.g. ** He himself said so"; "I love you for 
yourself alone," &c.). The reflective force belongs altogether to the 
pronotin to which it is appended. 

179. In early English writers we find ane or one (r= A. S. ana^ * alone ') used 
like se//. Thus "All himm ane" = a/i by himself {Orm. X025) j " Him ane 
bi himm sellfenn " = him alone by himself {Orm.- 822) ; * * Walkyng myn one " 
'=,walking by myself {Piers PL 5023). The word lane {=l alone) is still used 
thus in Scotch, as 'my lane' (by myself), *him lane* (by himself). The 
pronoun appears to vary between the possessive and the objective, as it does 
with self 

VERB. 

180. Definition. A verbt is a word by means of which we 
can say something about some person or thing. 

The word which stands for what is spoken about is called the 
subject of the verb, and is in the nominative case. In relation 
to the Subject, the verb is called the Predicate. 

A verb can tell us with regard to what is spoken about that it does 
something, or that it is in some state, or that it has something 
done to it. 

Verbs as well as adjectives stand for attributes ; but when we attach' 
an adjective to a noun, as in * a flying eagle,' the phrase denotes two 
notions which are regarded as already united into one CQfnpdand 
whole ; when we attach a verb to a noun, as in 'the eagle flies,' the 
use of the verb ejicls the union of the two notions. (See § a6.) 

CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS. 

181. Verbs are divided into two classes — 

1. Transitive} Verbs. 2. Intransitive Verbs, 

A Transitive Verb is one which denotes an action or feeling 
which is directed towards some object,§ as, strike, " He strikes the 

* When our and j^our relate to a single person^ ourself and yourself ^« used, as " Wo 
will ourself in person to the war " ; ** You must do u yourself." 

t Latin verSum (' word '), the verb being emphatically the word of the sentence. Vef^um 
imperfectly represents the Greek term pnMo> which means 'predicate.' 

f Latin traHsire^ ' to go across ' ; the action goes over^ as it were, fnun the doer to the 
object. 

\ A verb does not cease to be transitive because the object of the action is too vague to be 
expressed. In: "About, seek, fire, kill" Shaksp. /. C.) the verbs are all transitive. It 
will of course be understood that a transitive verb is still transitive when it U used in tlie 
j^assive voice. It still denotes an action directed to an object, although that object is denoted 
oy the subject of the passive verb. 
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ball ; " lave^ ** He loves his father." The word which stands for 
the object of the action described by the verb is called the 
objeot of the verb. It is put in the objective case. The gram- 
matical object of a verb must not be confounded with the real 
object of the action. 

An Intransitive Verb is one which denotes a state or condition^ 
or an action or feeling which is not directed towards an object; 
as, to bCf to dwell, to sit, to rejoice, to run. Verbs of this kind are 
sometimes called Neuter Verbs. 

182. Many verbs are used, with a difference of meaning, sometimes 
as transitive verbs, sometimes as intransitive verbs ; as, " He ran 
away ; " " He ran a thorn into his finger." "The child speaks already,** 
ue, * utters articulate sounds * ; "He speaks several languages," i»e* 
* employs the languages to express his thoughts.' A transitive verb is 
used reflectively when the action which it denotes is done by the doer 
to himself, and the verb is conse(}uently followed by a reflective 
pronoun. This pronoun, however, is often omitted, as "The sea 
breaks {itself) on the rocks;" "The earth moves (itself);" "The 
clouds spread (themselves) over the sky ; " " The boats drew (them- 
selves) clear of one another ; " " The needle turns (itself) towards the 
pole." Verbs thus used must not be confounded with intransitive 
verbs. In old English intransitive verbs were often followed by a 
pronoun used reflectively, as " Hie thee * home ; " " Fare thee well ; " 
" Sit thee down." Some compound verbs are used curiously in this 
way, as, " To over- sleep oneselSf ; " " He over-ate himself; " " Vaulting 
ambition which o'erleaps itself," i.e*^ * leaps farther than it intended,* 
and some verbs complemented by an adjective, as " I have talked 
xayseU Aoarse ; " "The child screamed itself black in the face."t 

Reflective verbs are not a particular kind of verb, but simply transitive 
verbs used in a particular manner. 

183. Transitive verbs are sometimes used with a sort of passive significa- 
tion, as "The meat cuts tough," i,e,^ *is tough when it is cut*; **The cakes 
eat short and crisp," i.e., *are short and crisp when they are eaten' ; **The 
book sold well "; **The bait took " ; "The bed feels hard," t.A, *it is hard 
when it is felt ' ; ** The rose smells sweet " • ** The wine tastes sour." 

* In such phrases the pronoun was orieinally in the dative j^izx\jxi% that the actor was 
affected by the action, but not that he was the direct object of it. Thus :— " Hie him hfimweard 
ferdon," 'They inarched them homewards' (Alf. OroSy i. 9). Sometimes what looks like an 
acctisative (or objective) of cognate meaning may be regarded as a complement of the predi> 
cate. Thus '* It rained fire and brimstone" = * It rained, and the rain was fire, &c ' For 
the use of what is called the cogitate objective (as in * to run a race ') see the Syntax. 

t The following verbs are some of those that may be used reflectively without having the 
reflective pronoun expressed :—/kjA, extend., stretch, drag^ resit lean, incline^ kieep^- set^ 
bend, feedy open^ shut, harden, shorten, lengthen, melt, dissolve, recover, re/omi, prepare, 
wash, yield, chan^f dash, refrain, obtrude, intrude, pour, press, remove, settle, steal. 

Several intransitive verbs were once reflective, as ivend {ivent), abscond, venture, depart, 
consort, retire, &c. 

The following are a few of those which are both transitivfe and intransitive : — act^ talk^ ea<^ 
drink, blow, /ly, grow, abide, answer, boil, rain, shake, slip^ stay, surDiiJe^^Ki. 
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This is probably the origin of such passive expressions as " A great experi- 
ment was making" [Macaulay) \ **A treaty of union was ne|[otiating " 
{Robertson), Only a limited number of verbs admit of this construction. 

INFLEXIONS OF VERBS AND SUBSTITUTES 

FOR INFLEXION. 

184. Verbs admit of the following modiiicatioas : — ^Voice, 
Mood, TensOy 19'iimbery Person. 

These are expressed partly by inflexion, partly by the use of 
auxiliary verbs. 

19'umber and Person are expressed solely by inflexion, Voice, 
Mood, and Tense partly by inflexion and partly by the use of 
Auxiliary Verbs. 

Notional and Auxiliary Verbs. 

186. A verb is a notional verb, when it is so used as to retain its full and 
proper meaning, as " I will go " (/.^., * I am resolved to go ^) ; " You 
may play in the garden*' (t.^., * You are permitted to play *) ; " Thou 
shall not steal" (;>., * thou art bound not to steal ) ; **He would 
not come when I called him" [i.e., * He did not choose to come *). 

A verb is an auxiliary verb when its own proper signification drops out 
of sight, and it merely serves to mark some modincation of the notion 
expressed by another verb. Thus in "He zc////fall," * w///* does not 
imply that he is resolved to fall, but only marks futurity. In " I work 
hard that I may gain the prize," may does not express permission, but 
helps to indicate the subjunctive mood of the verb * gain.* In ** I have 
been ill," have has altogether lost the idea of possessing, and has 
become a mere tefise-sign. * 

Notional verbs and auxiliary verbs are not two distinct classes ; the 
same verb may be sometimes notional and sometimes auxiliary. 

VOICE. 

186. Voice is the form of a verb by means of which we show 
whether the subject of the sentence stands for the doer, or 
for the object of the action spoken of by the verb. There are 
two voices— 1. The Active Voice. 2. The Passive Voice. 

The Active Voice is made up of those forms of a verb which 
denote that the subject of the sentence stands for the doer of the 
action described by the verb ; as, " The boy strikes the ball." 
" The cat killed the mouse." 



• All bflexions were once significant words^ which were attached to other words, but have 
become so worn down by use, that in many cases their original meaning can be only guessed 
at. Their origin is illustrated by the -d of Icvedy which can be traced to love-did^ i.e., did- 
lope. So in French firai is made up oi je-ir-ai^ i.e., ego-ire-kabeo = * I have to go.* The 
Mtk of auxiliaries is therefore a return to the original method of going to work. 
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The Passive Voice is made up of those forms of a verb which 
denote that the subject of the sentence stands for the object of 
the action described by the verb ; as, " The ball ts struck by the 
boy." " The mouse was killed by the cat." 

The same action may be expressed by either voice, but then the word 
that is the object of the active verb must be the subject of the passive. 

187. In the strict sense of the above definition only transitive verbs could 
properly be used in the passive voice, and only the direct object of the active 
verb could become the subject of the passive verb. This is in fact the usage 
in Latin, German, &c. But English has blended the accusative and the dcUive 
into one case, the * objective,' and as a consequence of this allows (in most 
cases) the objective of either kind of object to become the subject of the passive. 
" I told him the news " becomes cither " The news was told him," or "He 
was told the news." 

Moreover English has singular freedom in the way in which it treats, 
groups of words as though they were single nouns, verbs, &c. (See § 75.) 
^Yhen a complex expression containing a verb in the active voice is attended 
by a noun or pronoun in the objective, whether after a preposition or not, that 
noun or pronoun may be made the subject of a complex passive phrase. Thus 
we may say : ** He spoke to the man — the man was spoken to " ; **They took 
great care of him — he was taken great care of." Similarly, ** He was promised 
a new coat " ; " The dead were refused burial," &c. 

188. The Passive Voice of a verb is formed by prefixing the 
various parts of the verb be to the perfect participle of the verb. * 
The perfect participle of a transitive verb is passive in meaning. 

Some intransitive verbs have their perfect tenses formed by means of the 
verb be^ followed by the past or perfect participle ; as, ** I am come " ; 
** He is gone." Great care must be taken not to confound these with 
passive verbs. The sign of the passive voice is not the verb be^ but 
the passive participle that follows it. Come and gone are not passive. 

MOOD. 

189. Moods f (that is Modes) are certain variations of form in 
verbs, by means of which we can show the mode or manner in 

* In Latin and Greek the Passive Voice has sprung out of the Middle or Reflective Verb. 
Thus atnatur is made up of a$nat and a reflective pronoun. So in the Scandinavian 
languages a passive is made by attaching the reflective pronoun to die active voice In the 
thinl person this suflix was sk. A trace of this formation is fotmd in English in two verbs, 
viz.y "to busk" = 'to get oneself ready' (from bua 'to prepare '), and * bosk '=»' bathe 
oneself.' 

In An 

Piers 

connected with vertere * to turn.' We still say "The milk turned (= decame) soar,' 

out 
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190. Tbe TudiffgTfre Kood c:cirjcie> :fi<3ee §ogfBS of a verb 
mhitch are isscd -rji^^o i. <^Tir^-vns., i^D^sx/SL, oe ssppositioii has 
r^atjcm to some erex -gr fsa:^ of i?>t^ viiidi is treated by the 
^Kaker as a£tuaL 21A ir-if^ei^dsii cc his ihooght aboat it ; as, 
•'He struzk the fca:-"; - We j4jiS' J-tf od tOTOHioir*'; **If he 
amu gnilQr ^ his puiiishmem srji^ :iOO l^t*^ 

19L The Imperative Mood is a foon of the verb by means of 
which we utter a command, request, or eshoitation ; as, " Give 
me that book." " Gi> away." The subject of a verb in the 
imperative mood is usually omitted, but may be expressed, as, 
^' Go thou and do likewise." Its subject must of course be in the 
second person. 

When we express cmr will in connection with the 6rst or third person, 
we either employ the subjunctive mood (as '* Cursed be he that first 
cries hold " ; ** Go we to the king "), or make use of the imperative 

• " Modi sunt divenae inclinationes animi, varios ejus affectns significantes '* {Priscian). 

'Iliere is a great deal of discrepancy and confusion in the statements of the ancient gram- 
marians atxnit the Moods. Opinion ultimately settled down amongst the Roman grammarians 
to the recognition of five Moods, the Indicative^ Imperative^ Optative^ Subjunctive^ and 
Iftfinithi*. The separation of the Optative and Subjunctive was perfectly needless. The 
forms wore identically the same, it was only the uses to which tne forms were put that 
(UffBr«d. It would have been as reasonable to give half a dozen names to the Ablative Case, 
KCCorUiug tu the uses to which it was put. 

*l 'I'd trimii tnooda many grammanans add the Potential Mood, meaning by that mood 
jwrtahi comUnationM of the so-called auxiliary verbs may. might, can, could, must, with the 
tllfllitllve mood. This ii objectionable. / can write, and / must go, are no more moods of 
iHl v»rt* n»rtt$ and /». than pestvm scribere is a mood of scribo in Latin ; or, J e puis icrire, 
ith kenm Hk r e ^ tn ana Ich muss gehen moods of the verbs icrite, sckreiben, and gehen. in 
m\m\ and Ovnmin. Morvover, this potential mood would need to be itself subdivided into 
IIKlirRllv* ftMtm And Subjunctive forms. The sentences " I could do this at one time, but I 
tHmnot «t»w.'* Mid " I t^d not do this, if I were to try," do not contain the same parts of the 
\f\\\ ♦•»•«», in th» rtmt stntence, could is in the indicative mood ; in the second, it is in the 
M\lhhin()|tvt fhami. (Kwr « (UU discussion of the subject see the Appendix to the anther's 
Ir^*^ KMritlH Onin\m«r/ or hit '* Remarks on the Subjunctive and the so-called Potential 
M\iMil. * i^utMwnwi Mtmmtely,) 

I thU i>m4titim^ me i»r the Indicative Mood must not be confounded with the SmbjuMc- 
H¥f \w Uk [\ U wwieitmet «^U#d) dmditiirtNti Mo^xJ. Let particular attention be paid to this. 
A w*4i {« um tw iHe 8l\a\)\incliye Mood IvecauM it is uaed in a smbJ^Msd clause. 
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lei (wUch is of the sicond person, with its subject omitted), followed 
bv an infinitive complement, as, * ' Let us pray " ; ** Let him be heard." 
These are not imperative forms oipray and hear,* 

8.— THX STTBJtrHCnVS KOOB. 

192, The Subjunctive Mood comprises thcfse forms t of a verb 
which are used when a statement, question, or supposition has 
relation to an event or state of things which is only thought of, 
and which is not treated by the speaker as matter of fact , inde- 
pendent of his thought about it J 

If we use the term Objective for what is regarded as having an 
existence of its own independent of the thought of the speaker, and 
Subjective for what exists (or is dealt with as existing) only in the 
thought of the speaker, we may say that the Indicative is the Mood 
of Objective Predication, and the Subjunctive the Mood of 
Sul]gective Predicatioii. 

The Indicative Mood, which relates to actual fact (or what is dealt 
with as such), must necessarily be simple in its application, because a 
fact external to our thought about it does not damit of being shaped 
in our thought as we please. But when an act or state is connected 
with something that we speak about only in our thought^ the relation of 
the two may assume various forms. Consequently the Subjunctive 
Mood admits of a great variety of uses, especially in languages in 
which its forms are fully preserved. In modern English these uses 
have become very much restricted. § 

In modem English the Subjunctive is employed to express a will 
or wish^ as " Thy kingdom come " ; in clauses denoting purpose, ai 

• It may be said that it is nrach easier t6 c^ll ' Let vs g6 ' the first person plural imperative 
of the verD/t», and so on. So it is. It is al^vstys easier to shirk a diflRculty than to solve it. 
Tlie objection to the easier course is diat it is false. Us cannot be the subject of a finite 
verb, and let is not of the first person. (Compare the German 'Lasset uns beten.') A 
complex grammatical phrase has not been explained when its parts have been jumbled 
together into one lot,- aiKl ticketed with a wrong name. 

T Many writers have actually forgotten what they are dealing with when they speak of the 
Subjunctive Mood. It is therefore necessary to insist upon the very obvious truth, that in all 
language the Subjunctive Mood is not a particular t^ay of usitig- verbsy but a particular 
group 0/ veri-forms. Such forms as sum^ est^ anto^ monebo, audtvi, &c., in Latin ; biti^ 
hasty tiebty sprack, &c., in German ; was, has, am, is, &c., in English, belong to the 
Indicative group, and are Indicative whatever may be the construction in which they are 
found. Such forms as sim, esset, antem, audiverint, &c., in Latin ; ^, wdre, habest, 
spr&che, &c., in German ; [^] be, [/] were, [thou] have, &c., in English, belong to the 
Subjunctive group. The Mocid is constituted by the verb-form, and not by the use of a 
ccmjunction. There are, however, grammars still in use, the unfortunate leamers^ of which 
are tau^t that ' If I am' is the Subjunctive Mood of the verb to be. 

JThS definition 1 ' ' " ^ ' .-1 —.v -_...- 

by M&tzner. Peile 

not stated as a fact, 

Gram. \ 346) says :— " In the Conjunctive a! thing is asserted simply 

the mind ; so that the si>eaker does not at the same time declare it as actually existing." 

i Xn modem English it is getting (unfortunately) more and more common to use the Indica* 
tive Mood in cases where the Subjunctive w6uki be more correct. Thus for " See that all be 
in readiness,'.' many people say " See that all is in readiness ; " for " If that were to happen,' 
they say, " If that was to happen." 
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" See that all be in readiness " ; " Govern well thy appetite, lest sin 
surprise thee " ; in clauses denoting the purport of a wish or command, 
as **The sentence is that the prisoner be imprisoned for life"; to 
express a supposition or wish contrary to the fact, or not regarded as 
brought to the test of actual feet, as "If he were here (which is not 
the case) he would think differently '* ; " Oh ! that it were possible." 
In this last case the possibility of the thing is treated purely as a 
matter that is merely thought of. 

Of course these varieties of signification are not actually expressed by 
the Subjunctive Mood. That Mood merely supplies us with a form 
of predication which can be shaped by our intelligence, according to 
circumstances, so as to suit the meaning to be conveyed. 
In Anglo-Saxon the functions of the Subjunctive Mood were much 
vdder than in modem English. It was used wherever we now use it, 
and it was also employed — 

1. In indirect questions, as '*£csia6 hwd sy wyrSe"— 'ask who is (be) 
worthy.' 

2. In reported statements for which the reporter does not vouch, as 
'* He ssede ^set ^aet land sie swiOe lang nor6^'= 'he said that that land 
is {be) very far north.' 

3. In putting a general case, or describing a type of a class, as *' Hwset 
is tJinga Ce bieterre sie " ?= * what of things is [there] which be more 
bitter ? ' ' * Se }>e habbe earan to gehfranne gehyie " = * He that hath 
(have) ears to hear, let him hear.' 

The Subjunctive Mood cannot be used in a simple declarative 
or interrogative sentence. A predication made in thought 
only is meaningless, except as related to some other pre- 
dication. Hence the mood was called the ^subjunctive' or 
*" joining'On ' mood, because (except when expressing a wish) 
it is only employed in complex sentences.* 

A verb in the Subjunctive Mood is generally (but not always) 
preceded by one of the conjunctions if that^ lest^ though^ 
unlessy &c.; but the Subjunctive Mood is not always used after 
these conjunctions, nor is the conjunction a part of the mood. 

In modem English the simple present or past tense of the Sub- 
junctive Mood is often replaced by phrases compounded of the 
verbs mayy mighty and should, which for that reason are called 
auxiliary or helping verbs. Thus for " lest sin surprise thee," 
we now say " Lest sin should surprise thee " ; for " Give me 
this water that I thirst not " we say " that I may t not thirst" 

*' CpHjunctive is a better name than Subjunctive, because the mood is not confined to use 
in a subjoined clause. But neither name is sood, for neither name expresses in the dishtest 
degree the real function of the mood, and bou are misleading. ConceJ^tttai woaid be a oetter 
name. The learner must beware of the bad lo£^c involved m supposing that because a verb 
in this mood is usually conjoined or subjoined to some other verb, therefore everv clause that 
b subjoined to another contains a verb m the Subjunctive Mood. (See further in the Ai^>endix 
to the ' Shorter Englbh Grammar.') 

^ t These auxiliary verbs form compound subjunctive tenses.' not by virtue of their sifliifica- 
tion in the combination, but solely because they are themselves in the Subjunctive Jiood. 
Their notional meaning has evaporated (f 185), and only their mood-power remains to give 
modality to the compounds. This was long ago pointed out by Dr. Lowdi in his En^iidi 
Grammar. - * 
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198. The three finite moods of verbs may be described as the 
Mood of Fact (Indicative), the Mood of Conception (Subjunc- 
tive), and the Mood of Volition (Imperative). 

THi VERB AS A SUBSTANTIVE. 

t— THE nTFnriTiYS xoon. 

194. The Inflnitive Mood expresses the action ot state de- 
noted by the verb without reference to person or number. It 
cannot be attached to a subject to make an assertion, but it may 
be attached to a subject in dependent phrases, as " I saw him 
fall,*^ " I know him to be honest," " No wonder is a lewed man to 
ruste^* (Chaucer, Prol, 503). This use justifies us in calling it a 
* Mood ' (see definition). It commonly has the force of a sub- 
stantive, and may be used either as the subject or as the object 
of another verb, or after certain prepositions (namely to and bui)^ 
as " I cannot but admire his courage." When thus used it is not 
properly a mood at all. 

195. The preposition to is not an essential part of the infinitive 
mood, nor an invariable sign of it. Many verbs (as niay^ can, shall, 
will, must, let, dare, do, bid^ make, see, hear, feel, need) are followed 
by the simple infinitive without to^ as " You may speak ^ ; " Bid me 
discourse " ; " He made me laugh " ; "I had rather not tell you." 

The simple infinitive (without to) used as the subject of another verb is 
legitimate, though somewhat archaic, as '^ Better be with the dead " 
{Macbeth iii. 2, 20) ; ** Will't please your highness walk " {Lear iv. 7) ; 
** Better dwell in the midst of aUirms than reign in this horrible place " 
(Cowper)\ "Him luste ryde soo"=i*it pleased him [to] ride so' 
(Chaucer, Prol. 102). So in Anglo-Saxon : '* Leofre is lis ge^Sn fisc " ; 
" It is more agreeable to us to catch fish.*' This infinitive denotes 
purpose after verbs of motion, as **I will go seek the king" {Hamlet 
ii. I, 101). 

198. In Anglo-Saxon, the infinitive mood ended in -an, and when 
used as such, had no to before it. A verb in the infinitive might be the 
subject or object of another verb. The infinitive was, however, treated 
as a declinable abstract noun, and a dative form (called the gerund), 
ending in -anne, or -enne, and preceded by the preposition to, was 
used to denote purpose. Thus in " He that hath ears to hear," to hear 
=td gehyranne ; in " The sower went forth to sow," to sow==td sdwenne. 
This gerundive infinitive passed into modern English with the loss of 
the dative inflexion, as in " I came to tell you " ; " The water is good 
to drink^^ i.e., for drinking; " This house is to letJ^f Here the to has 

* Similarly zu is omitted after the corresponding verbs in German. 

f The active infinitive in these phrases is the older and truer form. In Chaucer we find " it 
is to despise " z^ 'it is to be despised: In the North th«y stUI say * What is ^ cTo T Cote 
** What IS to be done?" 
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its full and proper force. From denoting the purpose of an action, the 
to came to mark the ground of an action more generally, and so may 
indicate the cause or condition of an action, as " I am sorry to hsar 
this " ; " I am glad to see you," />., " at seeing you " ; " To Aear him. talk 
ii.e,, on hearing him talk), one would suppose he was master here." 
But this gerund with to came to be used in place of the simple 
infinitive, as the subject or object of anothev verb,* and so we say, "TV? 
err is human, to forgive divine '' ; "I hope to see you." Here the to is 
utterly without meaning. We even find another preposition used 
before it, as " I was about to observe " ; " This is Elias which was for 
to come '' t " There is nothing left but to submit.^^ 

As this infinitive preceded by to X has come to us from the Anglo- 
Saxon gerund, it is called the gerundial infinitive, 

2.— THE GERUND. 

197. A Germid is a substantive formed from a verb by the 
suffix -ing, and which, when formed from a transitive verb, has 
the governing power of the verb, as, " He escaped by avssing the 
river." The Gerund is like the imperfect participle in form, but 
is totally distinct from it in origin and construction. 

The gerunds of the verbs have and be help to form compound 
gerunds, as " He went crazy through having lost his fortune ** ; " He is 
desirous of being admired**^ 

198. Gerunds are used either as subjects or as objects of verbs, or 
after prepositions, as "Losing his fortune drove hinimad"; "I like 
reading history ^^ ; " He is fond oi studying mathematics." 

189. Participles (being adjectives) are never used as the subjects or 
otjects of verbs, or after prepositions. It must be observed too that 
in all such compounds as hiding-place, walking-stick, &c., it is the 
gerund, and not the participle which is used. If made with the 
participle, a * walking-stick ' could only mean *a stick that walks.* 

200. The origin of the Gerund is a point about which there is some differ- 
ence of opinion. 

I. It is held by some that the Gerund in -ing is simply the modem repre- 
sentative of the Anglo-Saxon abstract noun in -ung. That these nouns in 
-ung are now represented by verbal nouns in -ing is quite true. Thus : " For 
eamunge ^can Lfes," *for earning of eternal life ' {Grein, ii. p. 286) ;. ** Thei 

♦ Even in A.S. we find such constructions as " hyt is &Iyfed wel t<5 ddnne " (' it is allowed 
to do good ') ; " He oqdx^d ^der td feranne " (' he dreaded to eo thither *). It is interesting 
to observe that the older iniinitive forms in Latin and Greek (ritf^pievaf, do/xcyat, &c.)) and 
itill more those in Sanskrit, show that the infinitive mood was the dative case qf an abstract 
iMMiMK, lued to express die object or purpose of an action. 

t This infinitive withy^r to is even found as the subject or object of another verb,'as " Unto 
a poure ordre^r to nve is signe that a man is wel ischrive " (Chaucer, Prol. 216); "Ye 
\emtth far to lovye" {.Piers PL 14624); or with a subject, "This prison caused tne not /or 
to crie {<2Jtaucer). 

X In the Northern dialect at was used instead of to, sls "I hafe noght at do with the '* ; 
"That es at say." {Koch, ii. p. 6r. Skeat, Et. Diet.) Til was also employed for to. la 
the phrase ' Much ado/ ado is at do, ' Much ado ' = muck to do. 
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temple in building '* ; " While the ark was a preparing ^* (a=enot in). Such 
phrases as '* I am a doing of it," though now considered vulgar, are perfectly 
grammatical. It may have been the mere omission of the preposition whidi 
produced what looks like * a passive use of the participle in -mg, as * the 
house is building/ Compare **Ge beotJ on hatungc " = * ye shall be hated " 
(MaU, X. 22). 

^ The difficulty about this view is, that it furnishes no explanation of the 
origin of the compound gerunds (as * he was punished for having broken the 
window'), and that the nouns in 'ung never had the power of governing an 
objective case, as gerunds have. When we say " He was hanged for killing a 
man," the objective relation of *man' to 'killing' is (now at any rate) as 
distinctly in our thoughts, as that of 'man* to 'killed when we say " He 
killed a man.'' Consequently, even if it could be shown that the formation in 
'Ung was the parent of all verbal nouns in 'ing, a large class of these would 
still be entitled to be classed by themselves under a distinct name, just as 
adverbs that have acquired the force of prepositions require to be classed and 
named as such. 

2. Koch (ii. § 93) regards the gerund in 'ing as being descended from the 
old Anglo-Saxon gerund in -anne or -enne, which passed through such forms as 
*to rixiende,' 'for to brennyng,* * I am to accusinge you* (WyclifTe, John 
V. 45) ; and as having got confused with the descendants of the noims in -ung^ 
and so used without the preposition to. The objection to this is that the 
Anglo-Saxon gerund has its unquestionable representative in the modem 
gerundial infinitive (§ 196), and that throughout its history the 'to' stuck to it 
with great tenacity. 

3. Matzner's view is that the verbal noun in 'Ung^ on getting assimilated in 
form to the participles in 'ing, got so far confused with them as to assume 
their power of foxining compounds (see above) and governing the objective 
case, being aided in this by the confusion in French between the gerund 
in -ant (Lat. ^andum or -endun^ and the participle in -ant (Lat -antein or 
'entem). This is probably the correct view of the matter.f It is at least 
curious that the verbal noun in -ing occurs in the early writers (as Chaucer) 
most commonly after in, as the French gerund does after en. 

Some grammars set down an infinitive in -ing^ as a modification of the 
old infinitive in -an or -en. This is a perfectly needless invention, 
and is quite unwarranted by the history of the forms. (See Dr. Morris, 
Hist, Outl,) In "Seeing is believing" we have merely two verbal 
nouns in -ing, descendants of the older formation in -ung, 

* According to Dr. Murray, however (Dial, igf S. Counties ^ &c., p. 925), we really have the 
particq>le in these phrases. In Scotch the phrase is " the hoose is Suildan' " i;e., ' Puildand* 
He coosiders this to be a relic of the Middle voice = buildan' itset. In colloqaial English 
we often meet with such expressions as *' I want a button sewing cm," where me participle 
has a x>assive sense. (Comp. \ 183.) 

t It is a great mistake to speak of the gerund, or verbal substantive in -m^. as being 
'the imperfect participle used as a noun.' The participle is an adjective, and though an 
adjective may be used as a concrete noun, it cannot possibly pass into an aistract noim 
without having the definite article before it. The grossness of the mistake which is involved 
in confounding the gerund with the participle is seen when beginners, who have been led 
astray by their English grammars- render * He talks about f\g,\\X\t\^, \>>j *\Qs^\\sa^^^2f^^Kss>&R.. 
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Those verbals in -ing which represent the old formation in 'Ung should 
properly be followed by ^ and not by the simple objective case, as **The 
hunting of the Snark" : "To dissuade the people from making of league '* 
(North. Plut,). This ought always to be the construction when the verbal 
is preceded by M/, and is the present usage ; but (owing to a confusion 
between the two verbals, the noun and the participle) the older writers did not 
always adhere to it. Thus we find : ** Nothing in his life became him like the 
leaving it '^ (Macbeth) i **The seeing these effects" {Cymb,), 

THE VERB AS AN ADJECTIVE. 
PABTICIFLES. 

201. Participles are verbal adjectives. They are so called 
because they partake of the nature both of a verb and of an 
adjective (Latin participare^ * to partake ^). 

There are two participles formed by inflexion, the Imperfect 
Participle and the Perfect Participle. The imperfect participle 
always ends in ing,* When formed from a transitive verb, it may 
have an object, as " Hearing the noise, I went to the window." 
The perfect participle in verbs of the Strong Conjugation formerly 
always ended in -en, and still does so in many verbs ; in verbs of 
the Weak Conjugation it ends in -d, -ed, or -/.t The Imperfect 
Participle is always active, the Perfect Participle is passive, provided 
the verb be a transitive verb ; as, " I saw a boy beating a dog." 
" Frightened by the noise he ran away." In " He has come," 
come is perfect, but not passive. J 

Even in the perfect tenses, as ** I have written a letter," the origin 
of the construction is, " I have a letter written,^^ where written is an 
adjective agreeing with letter; in Latin, Habeo epistolam scriptam. 
In French the participle agrees with the object in some constructions ; 
as " Les lettres que j'ai Rentes." In Anglo-Saxon the perfect participle 
was inflected, and made to agree with the object. § 

202. The participles are often used as mere adjectives of quality, as ''A 
striking remark " ; ** The dreaded hour has come." 

* The termination of this participle in Anglo-Saxon was -ende^ which was subsequently 
changed to -inde^ and finally to -ingey -yngfy and -ing. In the Northern dialect the termina- 
tion was -wtde or •««</, which still mamtains its ground in Scotch. The essential letters of 
the suflKx are nd. This suflKx is akin to the Latin -ent or -ttt and the Greek ovr or evr. We 
have now three totally different formations in -ing. x. The abstract noun, as '* Seeing is 
believing "; "He was aroused by the striking of the clock." a. TTie Gerund (capable of 
governing an objective case), as " He made a noise by striking the gong." 3. The participle 
(an elective attached to a substantive), as "I saw a boy striking a dog." 

t The letter^, which is found as a prefix in one or two old forms {^ycUpt ' called *) and 
i^ected by some writers in others, is derived from the A.S. prefix ge. At first, and for some 
time, the Northern dialect, while dropping the prefix ge^ retained the sufnx -en. The 
Southern dialect discarded the suffix^ but retained iSxtge. 

^ X Even the past participle of transitive verbs is often used with a curious active significa- 
tion, as "You are mistaken" i.e. "You have mistaken [the matter]"; "Why are you 
drawn t" (Tem/est^ ii. 1), i e. "Why have you dratvn [your words]." 

\ As " He haeftJ man geweorhtne,' ' he has created man." 
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TENSE. 

203. Tenses (Latin ternpus^ * time *) are varieties of form in 
verbs, or compound verbal phrases made with the help of 
auxiliary verbs, which indicate partly the time to which an 
action or event is referred* and partly the oompleteness or 
incompleteness of the event at the time referred to. 

204. There are three divisions of time — the Present, the Past, 
and the Future. There are also three ways in which an action or 
event may be viewed : — 

1. It may be spoken of as incomplete, or still going on. A tense 
which indicates this is called an imperfect tense. 

2. It may be spoken of as complete. A tense which indicates this 
is called a perfect tense. 

3. It may be spoken of as one whole, without describing it as com- 
plete or incomplete in relation to other actions. A tense which does 
this is called an indefinite tense. 

205. An action may be viewed in these three ways with reference 
to past, to present, or to future time. We thus get 

NIKE PBIKABT TENSES. 

I. The Past Imperfect (or Progressive), showing that at 
a certain past time an action was going on, as, / was writing; 
\I was being taught, 
A. i 2. The Past Perfect, showing that at a certain past time an 
I action was complete ; as, / had written; I had been taught, 

3. The Past Indefinite (or. Preterite), speaking of the action 
as one whole referred to past time ; as, I wrote; I was taught, 
^ I. The Present Imperfect (or Progressive), showing that 
an action is going on at the present time ; as, / am writing ; I 
am being taught, 
J, / 2. The Present Perfect, showing that at the present time a 
'\ certain action is complete ; as, / have written; I have been 
taught. 

3. The Present Indefinite, speaking of the action as one 
^whole, referred to present time ; as, / write; I am taught. 

The Future Imperfect (or Progressive), showing that at 
future time an action will be going on ; as, / shall be 
I shall be being taught. 

Future Perfect, showing that at a certain future time 
action will be complete ; as, I shall have written; I sliall have 
taught. 

The Future Indefinite, speaking of an action as one whole, 
referred to future time ; as, I shall write ; I shall be taught, 

* The marking of time is so essential a characteristic of verbs, that some grammarians 
make it the ground of the definition of a verb. In German the verb b otllod ' ^itwort^ Ia» 
* Time-word.' 
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206. From this tabl© it appears at once that perfect and past are not the 
same. When we say **/ have written,*^ although the act of writing 
took place in past time, yet the completeness of the action (which is 
what the tense indicates) is referred to present time. Hence the tense 
is a present tense. The use of this tense implies that the state of 
things brought about by the action exists at the present time. We 
may say ** England has founded a mighty empire in the East/' because 
the empire still lasts ; but we cannot say "Cromwell has founded a 
dynasty," because the d)masty exists no longer. 

207. The indefinite tenses are often imperfect in sense. Thus, **I stood 
during the whole of the performance." " While he lived at home he 
was happy." The verbs in such cases would have to be rendered into 
the past imperfect tense in French, Latin, or Greek (see § 2i6). 

SECOHBABY TENSES. 

208. Besides the primary tenses, we have the following * : — 

The Present Perfect of continued action — I have been writing. 
The Past Perfect of continued action — I had been wriiing. 
The Future Perfect of continued action — I shall have been 
writing, 

COMPLEX FOBXS OF INDEFINITE TENSES. 

209. The Present and Past Indefinite Tenses are often replaced 
by compound forms t made with the auxiliary verb do^ thus : — 

" You do assist the storm " (Shakspeare, Temp, i. i, 15 J. 
" They set bread before him and he did eat " (2 Sam, xii. 20). 
These forms become emphatic when a stress is laid upon the 
auxiliary verb. They are commonly employed in negative and 
interrogative sentences. 

FOBKATION OF TENSES IN THE ACTIVE VOICE. 

210. The Present Indefinite and the Past Indefinite in the 
Active Voice are the only two tenses formed by inflexion. 

The Imperfect tenses are formed by the indefinite tenses of 
the verb be^ followed by the imperfect participle. % 

The Perfect tenses are formed by means of the indefinite 
tenses of the verb have^ followed by the perfect participle. (See 
again § 185 and § 201.) 

* It is very absurd to give the name of ' tenses ' to such phrases as ' I am soing to write.' 
It would be as rational to extend the name to " I am on the point of writing, or, " He is in 
the very act of writing." 

t In Chaucer's time mn was used as a mere tense-auxiliary, equivalent to did. Thus " He 
gan conclude " {M, ofL.. Prol. i^).^ 




am 

-andy ^ „, .. ... . ' . v* 

use of the verbal noun in 'Ung or -ing ; as " Hig waeron etende and drincende " ' they were 
eating and drinking ' (Matt. xxiv. 28); "Harold was comand" (/*. Langtofi)\ "Therhope 
I that thay be dwelland*' (Townl. Myst. p. 278). Even in Gothic we get " Skulajis 
sijaima," * we are owing ' = ' we owe' {Matt. vi. 12). 
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The Fature tenses are formed by means of the auxiliary verbs 
shall and wUly followed by the infinitive mood ; shall being used 
for the first person, will for the second and third in affirmative 
principal sentences \ but in subordinate clauses, after a relative, 
or such words as tf^ when^ aSy though^ unless^ untile &c., the verb 
shall is used for all three persons ; as, " If it shall be proved " \ 
"When He shall appear we shall be Uke Him.'* 

211. When the verb will is used in the first person and the verb shall in the 
second and third, it is implied that the action spoken of depends upon 
the will of the speaker. Shall (like sollen in German) implies an obli' 
gallon to do something. Hence shall is appropriately used in com- 
mands (as '* Thou shalt not kill "), in promises or threats (as " You 
shall hare a holiday "), and in the language of prophecy, which is an 
utterance of the Divine will or purpose. Shall is used in the first 
person, as a simple auxiliary of a future tense, on much the same prin- 
ciple as that on which a person subscribes himself at the end of a 
letter, "Your obedient humble servant" It implies a sort of polite 
acknowledgment of being bound by the will of others, or at least by 
the force of circumstances. By a converse application of the same 
principle, the verb will is used in the second and third persons to imply 
that the action referred to depends upon the volition of the person to or 
of whom we speak. In questions, however, and in reported speeches 
the force of the verb shall is the same in the second and third persons 
as it would be in the answer, or as it was in the direct speech : ** Shall you. 
be present ?" " I shall" *' I shall not set out to-morrow " ; "John 
said that he should not set out to-morrow." The verb to be used in a 
question depends upon the verb expected in the reply. We say, 
"Will you go?"Jf we expect the answer, "I wilL" 

212. When shall and will are used as mere tense-signs, their notional force 
disappefurs. (See § 185.) When they are used with their full notional power 
(as m * Thou shalt not kill * ; * I ztnll have obedience,* i.e., * I am resolved on 
having obedience ') we no longer get a ^future tense, but a combination of a 
verb of incomplete predication and its complement. (See Syntax, Complex Pre- 
dicate,') All depends upon whether the verb 'shall* or *will* is used to 
predict or not If it is, we get a future tense, but not otherwise. Thus, 
" Thou shalt not steal '* involves no prediction ; we may speak thus to one 
whom we know to be about to commit a theft. We assert a present obliga- 
tion, we do not predict a future act. Consequently in this sentence we have 
not got a future tense. 

213. There are sentences, however, in which * shall ' and * will,' while used 
to predict y and therefore forming future tenses, retain something of their notional 
force, as " I will call upon you to-morrow " ; " You shall have an answer on 
Monday." In all such instances the action referred to depends upon the will 
of the speaker. 

The two sorts of future have been conveniently distinguished (by Dr. 
Latham) as the Predictive Future and the Promissive Future. In 
the Promissive Future * wiU * is used for the Fitst P^x^otv, •a.xA * '^^a^'' 
for the Second and Third. 
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FOBKATIOH OF TENSES IN THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

214. All moods and tenses in the Passive Voice are made by 
means of auxiliary verbs, the Passive Voice of a verb con- 
sisting of its perfect participle, preceded by the various moods 
and tenses of the verb be, (See § i88 and the note.) 

216. Comparative Table of Tenses in English, Latin, Greek, French and German, 

ACTIVE VOICE.— INDICATIVE MOOD. 





Eni^Iish. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


French. 


German. 


Present. 












Indef. 


He writes 


scribit 


7pre^C( 


U^crit 


er schrcibt 


Jtn/erf. 


He is writing 


scribit 


Ypa^ei 


il<<crit 


er schreibt 


Perfect. 


He has written 


scripsit 


y«7f»a0€ 


il a 6cnt 


er hat geschrieben 


Past. 












Indef. 


He wrote 


scripsit 
scribebat 


«7pa^e 


il icrivit 


er schrieb 


Imperf. 


He was writing 


iypa^t ■ 


il ^crivait 


er sdirieb 


Perfect. 


• ** 

He had written 


scripserat 


iftfpd^tt 


f il avail €crit ) 
lileuticrit 1 


er hatte geschrieben 


Future. 












Indef. 


He will write 


scribet 


Ypa^ei 


il €crira 


er wird schreiben 


Imperf. 


He will be writ- 

• 


scribet 


fpd^tt 


il ^crira 


er wird schreiben 


Perfect. 


ing 
He will have 
written 


scripserit 


• • 


il aura €oeit 


ar wird geschrieben 
haben 


Petfect of 

continued 

action. 


He has been 
writing, &c. 


• • 


. • 


. . . . 


• • • . 


PASSIVE VOIC 


:E. — INDICATIVE MOOD. 






English. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


French. 




Present. 
















Indef. 


It is written 


scribitur 




ypa^trai 


ilest^cri 


t 


es wird geschrie- 
ben 
es wird geschrie- 


Imperf. 


It is being 


scribitur 




Ypd^CToi 


. . • 


. 




written 












ben 


Perfect. 
Past. 


It has been 
written 


C scriptum est 
Vscriptum fui 


t) 


fiypafrrat 


il a 6t€ 6 


crit 


es ist geschrie- 
ben worden 


Itidef. 


It was written 


I scriptum est 
< scriptum fuil 


tf 


iypd^Otn 


il fut ^cr 


It 


es wurde ge- 
schrieben 


Itnperf. 


It was being 
written 


scribebatur 




l^pa^ro 


. . . 
( il avait 6 


• 

t<5) 


es wurde ge- 
schrieben 


Perfect. It had been 


f scriptum era 
( scriptum fuer 


t x 

at) 


«_ ^M A ^M ««^« ^V ^m^% 


J 6cnt 


( 


es war geschrie- 




written 


fJ/TfyOillTO 


^ il eut 6 


^^i 


ben worden 






- 






I icrit 


) 




Future. 
















Indef It will be 


scribetur 




1pa^i\afTat 


il sera ^c 


;rit 


es wird geschrie- 


written 












ben werden 


Impetf. It will be 


scribetur 




fpd^trau 


• • • 


• 


es wird geschrie- 




bein^ written 












ben werden 


Perfect. 


It will have 
been written 


scriptum eri 


t 


ftypd^trat 


il aura 
dcrit 


6v6 


es wird geschrie* 
ben worden 




« 








• 




. seyn . . 
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USE OF THE TEK8B8. 
did. The Present Indefinite Tense is used : 

1. To state what is actually taking place, as, " Here comes the rain." 

2. To state what frequently or habitually takes place, or is universally 
true, as, ** It rains here daily ; " ** Honesty is the best policy." 

3. In lively narrations a person often imagines himself to be present at 
the events he is describing, and so uses the present tense {Historic 
Present) in speaking of past events. 

4. It is used for the future when the real time is fixed by the context, 
as, ** We start next Monday for the Continent." 

Besides its ordinary use, the Past Indefinite Tense is used : 

1. With the force of an Imperfect, as, ** They darned while I played^ 

2. To express what happened frequently or habitually, as, "In those 
days people ate without forks." 

The combinations which form the Indefinite Tenses of the Passive 
Voice are a little ambiguous in meaning. They may refer either to 
the action indicated by the verb, or to the results of the action. In 
the latter case they are not strictly tenses of the passive voice, but the 
particii>le that follows the verb be is used as an aajective. In '* Every 
house is built by some man," is built is a present indefinite tense 
passive of the verb build. In *' This house is buUt of stone," is is the 
verb, and built is used as an adjective.* 

TENSES Hr AK6L0-SAX0N. 

217. In Anglo-Saxon the Present Indefinite tense was also used as a Present 
Impenect tense, and also as a Future + or even as a Future Perfect. 

The Past Indefinite was also used as a Past Imperfect, as a Present Per- 
fect X and as a Past Perfect. Compounds of the verb * have ' and the 
perfect participle were also used, but the participle agreed in case, &c., 
with the object 

Combinations of the verb be with an imperfect participle are found. 
* The greater precision of modern English in marking tense arises from 
its having Mcome more of an analytic and less of an inflected lan- 
guage. Auxiliary verbs and prepositions are more exact than in- 
flexions. 

NUMBER. 

218. Number is a modification of the form of a verb, by means 
of which we show whether the verb is spoken of one person or 

* This distinction can be easily marked in Greek, Latin, and in German. " The letter is 
written," i.e., ' the act of writing takes place,' is rendered " h kviaroKij fpd^trat" " Epistola 
scribitur," and " Der Brief wird geschneben." "The letter is written," Le., ' is in a written 
state, or has already been written,' is rendered by ** n iiritfroX^ ytfpafifievn kart" * Epistola 
scripta est," aiid ' Der Brief ist seschrieben." 

t Thus ". *' Aefter Jrim dagon ic arise," * After three days I shall rise t^ain ' {Matt, xxvii. 
63) : " Aelc treow .... bj^ fbrcorfen," * Every tree .... shall he cut down ' {Matt. in. 



,, but the compounds witn shall and will were also used. 

t The past indefinite cSxmx served for the modem past indefinite, present perfect, and past 
]>erfect, ^^., "mtne «^an ges&won Wne haele," * mine eyes have seen thy salvation * {Luke 
li. 30). 
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thing, or of more than one. There are, therefore, two numbers in 
verbs, the Singular and the Plural, corresponding to the two 
numbers in substantives. 

PERSON. 

219. Person * is a modification of the form of verbs, by which 
we indicate whether the speaker speaks of himself, or of the person 
or persons addressed, or of some other person or thing. 

There are three persons— 1. The First Person ; 2. The Second 
Person; 3. The Third Person. 

The First Person is used when the speaker speaks of himself 
either singly or with others. 

The Second Person is used when the subje€t of the verb stands 
for the person or persons spoken to. 

The Third Person is used when the subject of the verb denotes 
neither the speaker nor the person spoken to. 

CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

220. The Conjugation of a Verb is the formation of all the 
inflexions and combinations used to indicate Voice, Mood, Tense, 
Number, and Person. 

• The suffixes by which Person is marked were originally Personal Pronouns. The oldest 
forms to which they can be traced are (in the singul^) — x. ma ; a. tva ; 3. ta. These were 
weakened to — x. mi; 2. ti ; q. /«', the second being still further weakened to si. The plural, 
forms for the first and second persons were either— x. mas^ a. tas^ or x. masi, a. tasi. In the 
former case -as would be a plural sign added to the pronoun | in the latter masi 9»tl + Hum 
(= we) ; tasi = thou + thou (= ye). The sufEx of the thurd person was ai^itj made up of 
the root <]Xana s {thai\ and tt^ ta {he\ artd equivalent to A^ + A^ = tk^ {Kock, i. p. 322). 
This suffix appears in the Latin ' ama -»/,' &c., and the Greek -rvicTovraiy &c. 

The characteristic letter of the First Person (-m) is seen in am (a as -m\ and ieam, in the 
Latin sum, tnguamj amem, &c., and the Greek cl/xi, &c. The diaxatteristic letter of the 
Second Person (-j) is seen in Latin and Greek, in Gothic and in the Northern dialect of 
English (' thou hopes,' ' thou bindes,' &c.). The -t in -st is an offgrowth of the -* (compare 
whilst, &c.). In some verbs the original t re-appears, as a hardened form of the -s {jshalty 
wilt, art). The suffix -ih is a modification of -/. It was first modified into •« intiie Northern 
dialect. 

The suffix -emti, which properly belongs to the Third Person, was adopted in primitive 
English for all three persons of the plural, its original sense having been lost sight of. (In 
the first instance it was. of course, as much a piece of bad grammar as it would be now to say 
* I does,' * Thou does^' * He does,' in the singula^*.) lihe Northern dialect dropped the n, and 
softened the ^ to *, giving such forms as ' we hopes,' &c. The Southern dialect also dropped 
the », but softened the / to th, giving such forms as 'we hopeth,' &C. The Midland dialect 
dropped the / and retained the «, giving the forms * we hopen,' &c. 

Mr. (Harnett (JPkil. Essays^ pp. 289-343) gives cogent reasous for considering these pro- 
nominal suffixes to be not nommatives, but oblique cases (genitives or ablatives), qombmed 
with an abstract verbal substantive, so that asmt, esmi, sum, or am would mean not ' I am«' 
but ' being of me ' ; docetis would mean ' teaching of (or by) yon/ &C; He diiows tbiat thb is 
the actual mode of formation ia a great variety of languages, spcxken in all parts of the wond, 
which proves that it is a possible and natural mode of expreaung predication in dwin&npy 
of langoas^es. Its possibility in the Aryan class is proved by its existenee in Cehie. 

In English and other Teutonic languages the plural suffioces have been assimilated to eadi 
other or dropped. Ia .early English it is common to find the personal pronoon blended with 
the verb, as * schaltou ' = shalt thou ; ^maystou ' = mayest thou; *So thtech ' = S0 ikeeick 
{so prosper I), It is a mistake to treat th^se as a recurrence to the primitive fennation. 
They are mere phonetic abbreviations. In maystou, hastou, &c., the verb has \X& pron&minal 
su^x in the s, before the other pronoun is pronounced along with it. 
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There are two classes of verbs in English, distinguished by the 
formation of the Preterite. These are — 

A. Verbs of the Strong Conjugation. 

B. Verbs of the We^ Conjugation. 

THE STBOWG COWJUQATIOlSr. 

221. The preteopite of verbs of the Strong Conjugation is 
formed by modif^ying the vowel-sound of the root. 

The Strong Conjugation is based upon a mode of forming the 
preterite which belongs to various members of the Aryan 
family of languages. In the Strong Conjugation the Preterite 
(or Past Indefinite Tense) was originally formed by reduplicon 
Hon, i.e. by repeating the root of the verb. This formation 
was weakened (i) by omitting the final consonant from the 
first member of the doubled root ; * (2) by weakening the 
vowel sound of the initial syllable to one uniform letter, and 
fi*equently by weakening or modifying the vowel sound of the 
second root as well ; t (3) by omitting the initial consonant of 
the second member of die doubled root, so that the vowel of 
reduplication and the vowel of the root came in contact with 
each other, and were commonly blended into one J sound. 
Thus it has come to pass that in English (with two exceptions), 
the preterite of verbs of the Strong Conjugation is 
formed by modifying the vowel sound of the root. 

Two preterites in English distinctly show reduplication, namely, 
did from do^ and kight (was called) from the old verb hdtan, 
where ^h is a variety of the guttural h at the beginning.§ 

In English the perfect participle of all verbs of the strong con- 
jugation was originally formed by the (adjective) suffix -en and 
the prefixed particle ge. The suffix -en has now disappeared 
from many verbs, and the prefix ge from all. 

This Conjugation contains no verbs but such as are of the old Teutonic 
stock of the language. If we disregard an occasional prefix the verbs 
that belong to it are all monosyllabic. 

* la Sanscrit perfect tenses are formed thus, just as in Latin, from tud (the root of tufidc) 
we get Ui-tiid'i; from mord^ nto-mord-i ; from die (the root dl disco) di-dic-i. 

t In Greek tne initial consonant is repeated, but with the vowel sound weakened to e (as 
^^-ita-Ko). This formation occurs in several verbs in Latin, zspe^ul-i (from Pello) \^e-fig-i 
(from pango) ; ce-cid-i (from cado). In Gothic the reduplication consisted of the initial con- 
sonant followed by a/, as haitan (to call), hai-kait. In Anglo-Saxon the reduplication once 
consisted of the furst consonant followed by eo. {Koch^ i. p. 240.) 

X Thus in oW Frisian the preterite from the root A^i/rf passed through the stages ka-hald^ 
ha-hildy haMd, to hild. In Latin the root leg (in le^o) passed through the stages le-leg-tf 
IS-ig'i, to Hgi; the root vin (in venio) through ve-ven-i, vi-en-i. to vini ; the tooi/ac through 
^-fu-i,/i-U4, to/lci. 

It is obvious that the changes described tended to result in giving a fuller and broader 
sound to the vowel of the root. 
^ % In Gothic the preterite is haihait. A few other Anglo-Saxoo^ preterites show redoplica- 
don, especially when compared with Gothic. Thus rSkdan (to advise), pet. reord, shortened 
from reo-r^d{Got\ac ridan. rtttrotk)'. Uetem (to let), pret. UorHfac teolt)^ shortened from 
leol^i (Gothic litan, Imilof)'. lAcan (to leap); pet. Uok^ sbprtened from leo-l&c ((^thic 
itUkan^ lailaik) ; on-idr^dan (to dread), pret. en-drwrdi shortened from on-dreo-dr^d^ 
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THB WEAK CONJUGATION. 

222. The preterite of verbs of the Weak Conjugation in 
formed by adding -ed or -/ to the stem, e final (if there is one) 
being omitted, as wait-ed, lov-ed, deal-t. 

The suffix -ed is pronounced as a separate syllable only after a 
dental mute, as in need-ed^ pat-Ued^ mend-ed. The vowel y after a 
consonant is changed into i before it, as pity, pitied. After a sharp 
guttural or labial mute ed has the sound of /, as in tipped, knocked. In 
several verbs the suffix has vanished, though its previous existence is 
sometimes seen either in the weakening of the vowel of the stem,, or 
in the change of final d into /, as meet, met; bendy bent, 

823. This suffix is in reality a preterite form of the verb do^ which was 
shortened in Anglo-Saxon into -de or -te. The suffix -de was attached 
to the root by the connecting vowel ^or e, which, however, disappeared 
after some consonants. In modem English -de has become -</, and the 
connecting vowel is always -e, as in mend-e-d. This vowel is omitted 
before -/, as it was in A. S. before -te. 
It thus appears that in origin as well as in meaning, / loved is equiva- 
lent to I love didt or I did love; so that this preterite tense is in reality 
formed by means of an auxiliary verb.+ 

224. The perfect participle of most verbs of the weak conjugation 

is the same in form as the preterite. It had its origin in an adjective 

suffix -d or -/, akin to -tits in Latin. The prefix ge has been dropped. 

This conjugation contains many verbs of the old Teutonic stock of 

English ; some verbs once of the Strong Conjugation ; all verbs of 

Norman, French, or foreign origin ; and all fresh formations. 



225.— A. VERBS OP THE STRONG CONJUGATION 

[Words in italics are obsolete forms.] 

I. Verbs in which the preterite is formed by vowel-change, and the perfect 
participle has the suffix -en or -n. 



Pres, Pret. 

blow blew 

crow crew 

grow grew 

know knew 

throw threw 

mow mowed [fnew] 

draw drew 



P. Part, 

blown 

crowed [crown"] 

grown 

known 

thrown 

mown 

drawn 



Pres. Pret, P. Part, 

hold held holden, held 

fall fell fallen 

lie lay lien, lain 

slay slew slain 

see saw seen 

eat| ate eaten 

beat beat § beaten 



* In Gothic the redu];)Ucated auxiliary root (ded) appears in the dual and plural of the 
preterite indicative, and in all three numbers of the past subjunctive (Skeat, MoeohGcthie 
Glossary and Grammar^ p. 301). 

t Since the auxiliary suffix of the Weak Conjugation is a reduplicated or strong form, it 
follows that the Strong Conjugation is the older of the two. Whenever fresh verbs are formed or 
introduced, they are of the weak conjugation. 

X The verbyirp/ is a compound of ea4 {for -eat = * eat away' ; Germ, veresscn^/ressen), 

§ A weak preterite bette or bet is found in old writers. 
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Si 



Pres, Pref. 


P, Pari, 


Pres, 


Pret, 


P, Part, 


drive drove, drave 


driven 


stride 


strode 


stridden 


ride rode 


ridden 


strive 


strove 


striven 


rise rose 


risen 


thrive 


throve 


thriven 


smite smote 


smitten 


write 


wrote 


written, writ 


chide chid [chode]* 


chidden, chid 


bite 


bit 


bitten, bit 


slide slid [slode] 


slidden, slid 








bid bade, bid 


bidden, bid 


spit 


spat, spit 


spit [spUUn\ 


give gave 


given 








forsake forsook 


forsaken-! 


stave 


stove, staved (staved) 


shake shook 


shakenf 


come 


came 


come [eofnen 


take took 


takcnt 









Pres, 

bear 

break 

shear} 

speak 

steal 

swear 



2. Jn f/iosi of the following verbs there is a tettdency to assimilate the 
vowel-sound of the preterite to that of the perfect participle, 

Pret. P. Part, 

bare, bore borne, t bom 

brake, broke brokenf 

shore shorn 

spake, spoke spoken t 

stole stolen 

sware, swore sworn 



Pres, 


Pret. 


P. Part, 


tear 


tare, tore 


torn 


wear 


wore 


worn 


weave 


wove 


woven 



climb § clomb [clomben] 

fight fought fought 

hang II hung[^^;a!^] hung 



3. Verbs in which the vowel of the perfect participle has bein assimilated 
to that of the preterite^ or the preterite has been adopted as a participle, 

Pres, Pret. P, Part, 

tread trod trodden, trod 

sit sate, sat sat [seten] 

get got, gat gotten, got 



Pres. 


Pret, 


P. Part, 


abidef 


abode 


abode 


shine 


shone 


shone 


awake** 


awoke 


awoke 


stand 


stood 


stood 



4. In most of the following verbs the preterite in A,S, had a iit the 
singular and u in the plural. Hence probably came the twofold forms 
of the preterite. The perfect participle has usually lost its suffix, Jn 
these verbs the i of the present tense, and the \x of the perfect participle 
are weakenings of the root vowel a. 



• « 



' Jacob choele with Laban " {Qen. xxxi. 36). Ckul(= chidde) is of the weak form. 

t Tooky forsook J shooky rodcy brokey spoke, are used as participles by Shakspeare. 

X Bom IS now tised only with reference to birth. Borne means carried. 

§ Also of the Weak Conjugation. 

il There is also a transitive verb hang of the Weak Conjugation, which has got mixed up 
with the Strong intransitive verb. Chaucer uses heng as transitive. 

^ In the phrase " Some shill dear abide it " (Sh. Jul. Caes. ii. 2, X19), ' abide ' is probably a 
mistake for the old verb €Me or abye (in old English abig^etty pret. abought\ derived frrai 
iyegan =s * to buy,' and means " Some shall pay dear for it.' 

** Also weak, ofiuakey awaked. This verb (A.S. attx^^rran) is properly intransitive ; the tranci> 
tiive verb ought to be weak (A.S. awaciau). T}>e foriQ3 fe^ve |;ot mixed. 

'• ^ 
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Pres. Prei, P. Part, 

begin began, begun* begun 
drink drank, drunk* drunkenf drunk 
ring rang, rung * 



sing 
sink 
spin 



rung 

sang, sung ' sung 
sank, sunk* sunken, f sunk 
span, spun spun 



Pres, Pret» P. Part. 

shrink shrank, shrunk shrunkenf shrunk 

spring sprang, sprung*sprung 

stink stank, stunk stunk 

strike strake, struck stricken, t struck 

swim swam, swum* swum 



Pres, 

bind 

find 

grind 

cling 

fling; 

hide 

sling 

slink 



Pret. 


P. Pari, 


Pres, 


bound 


bound 


stick 


found 


found 


string 


ground 


ground 


swing 


clung 


clung . 


win 


flung 


flung 


wind 


hid 


hidden, hid 


wring 


slung 


slung 


run § 


slunk 


slunk 


burst § 



Pret, 

stuck 

stmng 

swung 

won \wafi\ 

wound X 

wrung 

ran 

burst 



P, Part, 

stuck 

strung 

swung 

won 

wound 

wrung 

run 

burst 



5. These verbs in A,S, had tJu following vowels : — 

Pres, eo ; Pret. Sing, ea ; TV. n ; P, Part, o. 



Pre:., 


Pret. 


P. Part, 


Pres, 


Pret, 


P. Part. 


freeze 


froze 


frozen 


heave | 


hove 


hoven 


choose 


chose 


chosen 


seethe 


sod 


sodden, sod 


cleavell 


clave 


cloven 


shoot 


shot 


shot \shotten\ 


fly 


flew 


flown 









6. Verbs not included in the preceding classes, 

Pres, Pret. 

dig II dug 

(be)queath H quoth 



P, Part. 
dug 



B.— VERBS OP THE WEAK CONJUGATION. 

226. Besides the large class of what are frequently called Regular 
Verbs, because the preterite and perfect participle are uniformly made 
by the simple addition of -ed^ which includes all verbs of French or 
Latin origin, the following verbs belong to the Weak Conjugation : — 




Phtl. p. 58). The abbreviated participles driv^ smit^ rid, writ were used as preterites in 
the sixteenth century. 

t These forms are now used only as adjectives. 

X It is a mistake to make wound the preterite of wind = 'sotind with the braith.' That 
verb is only a modem adaptation of a noun, and ought to be of the weak conjugation. 

§ In these verbs the vowel of the present has been assimilated to that of the perfect 
participle. In A.S. the forms were yrf tan anidberstaM. Cnnpare the Scotch Hm, 

<il Also weak, cleave, cleft, cleft : heave, heaved, heaved; cug, digg^d^ eUgged, 

"^ The sinmle verb gueath (cwefSan) is no ledger used. To be^it&atk is * to aUot a tlung bjir 
speaking.' In A.S. the plural of the preterite had d instead of to tfaepluial; hailoe ttxt 
form qiiod, used by Chaucer. 
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I. Verbs in which the addition of the suffix diori is accompanied by a 
shortening of the vowel-sound of the root. 



Pres, Pret, P, Part, 

bereave bereft bereft, bereaved 

creep crept* crept * 

deal dealt i dealt 
dream dreamt, dreamed] dreamt 

feel felt ^felt 
flee fled fled 

hear heard heard 

keep kept * kept 



Pres, 

kneel 

leave 

lose 

mean 

sleep 

sweep 

weep 

shoe 



Pret, 

knelt 

left 

lost 

meant 

slept* 

swept 

wept* 

shod 



P. Part. 

knelt 

left 

lostt 

meant 

slept 

swept 

wept 

shod 



i'. Verbs in which the suffix has been dropped X after the shortening of 
i'he vowel. 



Pres, 

bleed 

breed 

feed 

lead 

meet 



Pret, 

bled 

bred 

fed 

led 

met 



P. Part, 
bled 
bred 
fed 
led 
met 



Pres, 

read 
speed 
hide 
light k 
betide 



Pret, 

read 

sped 

hid 

lit 

betid 



P, Part, 

read 

sped 

hidden, hkl 

lit 

betid 



3. Verbs in which the addition of^ or t is accompanied by a change in the 
vowel-sound of the root. 



Pres, 

beseech || 
buy 
catch H 
bring ** 
sell 



Pret. 
besought 
bought 
caught 
brought 
sold 



P, Part, 

besought 

bought 

caught 

brought 

sold 



Pres, 

seek 

teach 

think *♦ 

tell 

work 



Pret, 
soight 
taught 
thought 
told 
wrought 



P, Part, 

sought 

taught 

thought 

told 

wrought 



Pres, 

bend 

blend 

gild 

gild 

lend 

build 



4. Verbs in which the suffix te hcts disappeared, but has clmnged a fined 
flat mute into a sharp mute, 

Pres. Pret, P, Part, 

rend rent rent 

send sent sent 

shend shent shent XX 

spend spent spent 

wend went, wended wended 



Pret. 

bent 

blended 

gilt, gilded 

girt, girded 

lent 

built 



P, Part, 

benttt 

blent 

gilt, gilded 

girt, girded 

lent 

built, builded 



• In early writets we find crep for crepte^ sUp for sleite^ tvep for wepte. 

t In Anglo-Saxon (J[or)losen wa^ softened into (Jbf^ren. which is still preserved in lotti 
zxA/orlom, In a aimikr way frore is found for frvzen. The parching air bums frore ** 
{Par. Lost, ii. 595). In A.S. the verb was ledsan, leds-luron, loren, of the Strong Conjugation. 

t In early English wc find the preterites bledde^ bredde./edde, ladde^ me tie. &c. 

i From the A.S. leohtau. The verb lieht or alight^ * to come down gently, is from lihtan 
{llht si German leicht). The two verbs, however, have been confoujided, and the forms 
UgAied'tcni lit are used indifferently. 

n Btseech is a compound of seek ; k, ck, and ^k are only varieties of the guttural sound. 

if The / is not radical. It is only used to indicate that ch has the sibilant sound. Chaucer 
uses raughte and straugkte for reached and stretched {Kn. T. 3058). So also /aught =s 
/etched, pight ^=^ pitched^ snaught = snatched. Straight is another form o{ stretched. 

** Ine n in these verl^ is not radical. 

tt Bended became hent^ just as in Chaucer siandeth becomes stmnt ; rydetht ryt. &c. 

\X Shend (,Getman schdnden) is used by Shakspeare* It n^e^m^ '^put to the blush.' 
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5. Verbs in which the suffix has disappeared * without further change. 



Pres. 


Pret, 


P. Part. 




Pres, Pret, 


P. Part, 


cast 


cast 


cast 


set set 


set 


cost 


cost 


cost 


shed shed 


shed 


cut 


cut 


cut 


shred shred 


shred 


hit 


hit 


hit 


shut shut 


shut 


hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


slit slit 


slit 


knit 


knit 


knit 


split split 


split 


lett 


let 


let 


spread 'spread 


spread 


put 


put 


put 


thrust thrust 


thrust 


rid 


rid 


rid 








6. Verbs ivith the -en of the strong conjugation in the perfect participle. 


Pres. 


Pret, 


P. Part. 


Pres. Pret. 


P. Part. 


go 
grave 




gone 

graven, graved 


^liavp <;liavpfl 


cVi«it7«»n cVtov«>f1 


graved 


shew, show shewed, showed shewn, shown. 


help 


helped 


holpen, helped 




shewed, showed 


hew 


hewed 


hewn, hewed 


shrive shrived 


shriven 


lade 


laded 


laden 


sow sowed 


sown, sowed 


melt 


melted 


molten, melted 


strew strewed 


strewn, strown. 


mow 


mowed 


mown, mowed 




strewed 


rive 


rived 


riven, rived 


swell swelled 


swollen, swelled 


saw 


sawed 


sawn, sawed 


wash washed 


washen, washed 


shape shaped 


shapen, shaped 


wax waxed 


waxen, waxed 




7. Verbs not included in the preceding classes. 




Pres, 


Pret. 


P. Part. 


Pres, Pret. 


P. Part. 


clothe 


cladt 


clad 


lay§ laid 


laid 


freight freighted 


fraught, freighted 


say§ said 


said 


work 


wrought, worked wrought, worked 


have had {i.e. 1 


laved) had 












make made {i.e. 


maked) made 



8. Tight is a participle of tie (A.S. tigan). Distraught \s an excep- 
tional form from the verb distract. Straight is for stretched. Dight 
(shortened from dighted) is from A.S. dihtan = * to adorn.' Yclept 
is from the old verb clypian = to call. Go borrows a preterite from 
the verb ivend, properly to wend {or turn) one's way.\\ IVettt was 
formerly a participle as well as a preterite tense. (** Is went" occurs 
in Chaucer, Pr. T. 1730.) The ioxmyede (A.S. e6de)= *went ' used 
by Chaucer, is from the root i = * go.' 

• In these verbs, however, the second person singular of the preterite is made in full, 
castedsi, thntstedst^ &c. 

t In old English the verb let ('allow' or * leave alone*) was a Strong Verb (A.S. latan). 
1 he strong preterite Uet is used by Chaucer. The past participle was lafeu, Uten^ or lete. 
From this came the adjective late (A.S. l(et\ meaning ' left alone ' or * left behind,* ' coming 
after the rest' From this was made the causative verb let (A.S. lettan) = ' to make late,' 
* to hinder.^ Of this Chaucer uses the (weak) preterite letted. The two verbs were distinct 



enough in Chaucer's time (as *' Schc leet no morsel from her lippes falle,'* Prol. 128 ; " He 
letted nat his felawe for to see," i.e. 'he hindered not his companion from seeing,' Kn. T, 




piipude king leet make a statue of gold " {Monkes T. 3349)- 
X Clad is a shortened form of cladde, A.S. claXiode. 
\ The jK in these verbs is a weakened form of the double guttural c§^. 
II Ago is a shortened form of agow. 
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Frcm the old verb won *= * to abide* ^r *be accustomed * comes the preterite 



<< 



I wont " = I was accustomed, and the present perfect "I am wont (made 
like ' I am come '). The participle wont was turned into a noun (= custom), 
and from this noun is formed the adjective (not participle) wonted. 

Fraught \s a shortened form oi fraughted from fraught (Dutch vrachten) a 
variety oi freight, ** If thon fraught" is found in Shakspeare {Cymd,), 

once of the Strong Conjugation: — 

Infinitive, Preterite in A, S, 

sleep slep {sleep in Ch.) 

starve stearf-sturfon {starfKn Ch.) 

step stop {stope in Ch.) 

swell sweall-swuUon {sxual in Ch.) 

throng thrang {throng in Ch.) 

wash w6sc {wesh in Ch.) 

weep weop {wep in Ch. ) 



9. The following Weak Verbs were 

Infinitive, Preterite in A.S, 
cearf-curfon {^arfva. Ch.) 
cle4f-clufon {cleefva Piers PI.) 
creap-crupon (^n>/ in Piers PI.) 
dealf-dulfon [dalfva Rob. Gl.) 
healp-hulpon {Jialp in Ch. ) 
hleop {}eep in Ch.) 
mealt-multon \nialt in Piers PI.) 



cirve 

cleave 

creep 

delve 

help 

leap 

melt 



PERSONAL INFLEXIONS OF AN ENGLISH VERB. 

227. The following table exhibits the personal inflexions of a 

verb. Let a single stroke ( ) stand for the infinitive 

mood (without A?), and a double stroke ( — ) for the first 

person singular of the past indefinite tense. 



I. 
2. 

3- 



I. 
2. 

3. 



Singular. 



Indicative mood. 
Present Indefinite Tense, 



Plural, t 



Singular. 



- est or st 

_ eth, J es, or s. 

Past Indefinite Tense, 



I. 
2. 



Plural. 



r= est f7r St. § 



I. 
2. 

3. 



I. 
2. 

3.. 



Singular. 



Subjunctive Hood. 
Present Indefinite Tense. 



Plural. 



I. 
2. 



* Milton uses "he wons " = he dwells (German wohnen), 

t In early English the termination of the plural of this tense in all three persons was -es in 
the Northern, -en in the Midland, andi-eth in the Southern dialects: "They hopes "(n); 
" They hopen " (m) ; " They hopeth " (s). 

X The pronunciation of Jle-eth^ se-etk^ &c., shows that the suffix is -eth^ not -th. The e 
of -est may be dropped whenever the pronunciation permits. 

\ This suffix originally belonged only to the weak conjugation. In the strong conjugation 
the suffix was -e, which we still find in Chaucer. (See § 230.) In the Northern dialect the e 
was thrown off, so that we find such forms as thou ra/^ thoit saw, &c. (See S 236.) In early 
English est orst was often thrown off in verbs of the weak conjugation, as " Why nod (= fi£ 
had) thou put " (Chaucer). This was especially the case in the Northern dialect. 
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Past Indefinite Tense. 
The same* as in the Indicative Mood. 

The suffix es is added to verbs ending in a sibilant (as pass-es^ 
catch-es) ; o (aLS^o-es, do-es) ; or y preceded by a consonant, zsfli-es^ 
piii-es. If a verb ends in «•, c is changed to ck before -ing^ -ed^ or 
^eth^ to preserve the hard sound of the c^ as trafficking^ mimicked, 

M'ER^IK\^ INFLEXIONS IN ANGLO-SAXON. 
228. — A. Verbs of the Strong Conjugation. 

Niman {fo take), 
Inf, — ^niman. Imp, Part, — nimende. Perf, Part, — (ge)numen 

Indicative Mood, 



Present Tense, 

Sing. Pltiral, 

1. nime nimaS 

2. nimest nimaS 

3. nime'5 nima'5 

Subjunctive Mood, 
Present Tense, 
Sing. Plural, 

I, 2, and 3. nime nimen 

Cre6pan [to creep). 

Indicative Mood, 
Present Tense. 
Sing. Plural. 

1. creope creopa© 

2. cr^pst creopaS 

3. cryptJ creopaS 



Preterite Tense. 
Sing, Plural, 

1. nam ndmon 

2. ndme ndmon 

3. ndm namon 



Preteiite Tense, 
Sing, Plural, 

I, 2, and 3. name namen 



Preterite Tense, 

Sing, Plur. 

1. creap crupon 

2. crupe crupon 

3. creap crupon 

Let particular attention be paid to the inflexions of the Preterite Tense, 
especially the absence of -st in the second person singular, and the 
curious change of vowel, t 

229. — B. Verbs of the Weak Conjugation 

Lufjan {to love). 

Inf. — luljan. Imp. /ijr/.r— lufjende (lufigende). 

Perf. /ijfr/.— (ge)lufod. 

Indicative Mood. 



Present Tense. 
Sing. Plural. 

1. luQe (lufige) lufjatJ (lufigeatJ) 

2. lufast lufjaS (lufigeaS) 

3. lufaS lu^atJ (lufigeaS) 



Preterite Tense, 

Sing, Plural, 

1. lufode lufodon 

2. lufodest lufodon 

3. lufode lufodon 

Subjunctive Mood, 

Preterite jtense. 

Sing, Plural, 

lufode lufoden 



Present Tense, 
Sing, Plural, 

I, 2, and 3. lufle lufjen 

(lufige) (lufigen) 

Imperative, — Sing.^ lufa. Plural ^ luf}a9. 
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VERBAL INFLEXIONS IN CHAUCER. 

280. The Infinitive ends in -en or -e. The Imperfect Participle ends in 
-yng: or -ynge. The Past Participle of Strong Verbs ends in -en or -e ; that 
of Weak Verbs in -ed or -d (sometimes in -ot or -t), and often has the 
prefix are-, or its weakened form i-. 

The inflected genmd is occasionally found (as * to seene,* /iTn. T. i77)» 
The Present Indicative has in the Singular the suffixes (i) e, often 

dropped or elided, (2) est, (3) eth, and in the Plural -en or -e for all 

persons. 
When a verb ends in -d or -t, -deth, or -teth is replaced by -t, as 

stant—siandeth, ryt—rydeth^ brest=^bresteth {bursts). 
The same inflexions occur in the Preterite Indicative of Weak Verbs. 
The suffix of the Preterite in Weak Verbs was -ede, -de, or -te. 

When the verb-stem ended in -t, the d of the suffix often disappeared, 

as in caste— castede. After -t we get -te, as lette^ tnette, &c. After -d 

the suffix was -de, as ledde, fedde, &c. 
The Preterite of Strong Verbs has -e (now and then -est) in the Second 

Person Singular, and -en or -e in all persons of the plural. The plural 

also sometimes shows the curious change noticed in § 225, 4. Thus 

*I schal,' *ye schul' ; * I heng, they hynge,' &c. 
The Present and Preterite Subjunctive have -e in all persons of the 

Singular and -en in all persons of the Plural. 
The Imperative ends in -eth in the Plural, and (in some classes of 

verbs) in -e in the Singular. The Northern dialect has -s for -th in 

the Imperative. 

DEFECTIVE AND ANOMALOUS VERBSe 

23L The verbs shalli will, may, must, can, dare, wit are 

defective; that is, have not all the usual moods and tenses. 

A peculiarity which all these verbs (except will) have in common, 
is, that the present tense is in reality a preterite of the strong conjuga- 
tion, which has replaced an older present, and has had its own place 
supplied by a secondary preterite of the weak conjugation. One con- 
sequence oi this is, that they none of them take -s as a sufiQ.x in the 
third person singular, as that suffix does not belong to the preterite 
tense. They take after them the infinitive without to, 

282. SHALL. 

[Infinitive in A.S. sculanm'to owe/] 

Indicative mood. 

Past Indefinite Tense. 
Singular, Plural, 

1. [I] should I. [We] should 

2. [Thou] shouldst 2. [You] should 

3. [He] should 3. [They] should 



Present Indefinite Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

1. [IlshaU I. [We] shall* 

2. [thou] shaltt 2. [You] shall 

3. [He] shall 3. [They] shall 



* In A.S. the forms; were : — Sing. i. sceal ; 2. scealt; 3. sceal ; PI. i, 2, and 3. sculon. 
Chaucer uses shal in the singular, and skul or shulen in the plural. 

t The i in shalt^ivilt. art^ wast, wert, is an older form of the suffix than -st. (See § 219, 
note.) In early English we often find ^Thou shal,' 'Thou wil,' 'Thou can,' 'lliou nia.\.' 
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Subjunctive mood. 

Past Indefinite Tetise, 

Singular...!. [I] should. 2. [Thou] should or shouldst* 3. [He] should. 
Plural. I. [We] should. 2. [You] should. 3. [They] should 

Shall (A.S. sceal) is (in form) a preterite, t When it came to be used as 
a present tense, another preterite {should) of the weak conjugation was 
formed to supply its place. The ou of should comes from the u of 
sculan. In Anglo-Saxon the verb means * to owe 'J 

It then came to indicate some compulsion or obligation arising either 
from the will of some superior authority, or from some external source. 
Hence it is used in direct or reported commands, as " Thou shalt not 
steal" ; ** Ye shall not surely die," i.e, 'There is surely no edict that 
ye shall die*; **The tyrant shall perish," f.^. 'Circumstances or the 
will of others demand that the tyrant shall perish* ; ** He demanded 
where Christ should be bom,** i.e, * Where it was fated or prophesied 
that he was to be bom* ; ** You should always obey your parents,** 
i,e, *It is your duty to obey your parents.* It often conveys this 
sense in the first person, as ** What shall I do?** i,e. "What 
ought I {or am I) to do ? ** and even when used as an auxiliary the 
verb does not always altogether lose this force. (See § 213.) 

In exclamations it is often omitted, as " What, I love ! I sue ! I seek 
a wife ! '* *' Thou wear a lion's hide ! ** {Shakspeare), 

In Scotch and in the Northern dialects / shall is often abbreviated to 
Pse or Ish, 

»83. WILL. 

InfiniHve Mood—To Will (A.S. willan). 

Indicative mood. 

Past Indefinite Tense, 
Singular. Plural, 

t\, [We] will I. [I] would i. [We] would 

Tliou] wilt 2. rYou] will 2. Thou] wouldst 2. [YouJ would 
He] will 3. [They] will 3. [He] would 3. [They] would 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Past Indefinite 7>«j^— -Like the Indicative. 

Will is followed by the infinitive without to; as, ** He wUl not obey.** 
This verb, besides being used as a mere auxiliary for forming future 
tenses in the second and third persons (see \ 211) is used to express 
determination or intention. It has this force in all its persons, as — 
" Not as I «////, but as thou wilt '* / ** In spite of warning, he will 
continue his evil practices.** 
This verb is also used to express the frequent repetition of an action ; 

* This -est or 'St is modem. (See note § on S 227.) 

+ According to Grimm shall Mt skat is the preterite or perfect of a verb meaning to kill. 
As killing involved the payment of the penalty or wer-geld^ ' I have killed,' came to mean 
' I owe the fine,' and thence * I owe ' simply. 

X *'Hu miccl scealt |)u?" s=s •* How much shalt thou ?"= "How much owest thou? 
i^Luke xvi. 5). So in Chaucer, "The feith I shal f= owe) to God and yow" (Tr. andCr, 
x6oo). But the verb is also used in Anglo-Saxon as the auxiliary of the future tense. 



Preseftt Indefinite Tense. 
Singular, Plural, 

I. [1] will I. [We] will 



Past Indefinite Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

1, [I] might I. [We] might 

2. [ThouJ mightest 2. [You] might 
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as, ** When he was irritated, he would rave like a madman," ** Some- 
times a thousand twanging instruments will hum about my ears" 
(Shaksp., Tempest), 

An old form of the present was Iwol or Iwole (compare the Latin vold)^ 
whence the negative / wwi V. In colloquial English the verb is often 
shortened by the omission of wt or wout^ as P 11= I will, Pd^ I would, 
(Respecting chill, chud, &c., see § 137.) In old English it was 
combined with the negative ne, ic nille^l will not, ic nolde—Iwould 
not. We still have Uie phrase willy nilly=wiU he nill he, ox will ye 
nillye. 

The participle willing has become a mere qualitative adjective. 

Besides willan there existed in Anglo-Saxon Uie Weak forms willian 
and wilnian, meaning, * to desire or wish for.' From willian comes 
the transitive verb * to will,* conjugated like an ordinary weak verb 
and admitting an object after it, as ** H^t wills my destruction," ** They 
7villed my T}Aii,^ Chaucer (ij^. T, 120) has wilneth =z desireth, 

284. MAY. 

Indicative and Subjunctive SCoods. 

Present Indefinite Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

1. [I] may i. [We] may 

2. [Thou] mayest 2. [You] may 

<?r mayst 

3. [He] may 3. [They] may I 3. [He] might 3. [They] might 

286. The forms of the Present Indicative in Anglo-Saxon were : 
Singular, i. moeg; 2. miht ; 3. mseg. Plural, i, 2, and 3. magon. 

In early English *Thou miht,' or * Thou myght' is found; as 'Amende 
thee while thou myght ' {^Piers PI, 7454) ; also * Thou may ' {MaundevilU, &c.). 
A past participle is found in Chaucer, * He had might ' = * he had been able.' 
236. The y in may is a softening of the g in the root mag (A. S. Inf. magan). 
The modem present, I may, &c., is in reality a preterite tense of an 
older verb, and (like memini, novi, &c.) had originally z. perfect mean- 
ing of its own, which passed into a secondary present sense, denoting 
the abiding result of some action. 
A collateral variety of may was mow or mowe, * They mowe ' = they 
may in Chaucer (CI, T, 530); "Nought mought {=z could) him 
awake " (Spenser, P, Q. I, i, 42). 

287. The verb may formerly denoted the possession of strength or power to 
do anything. * It now indicates the absence of any physical or moral 
obstacle to an action, as ** A man may be rich and yet not happy " ; 
** He might be seen any day walking on the pier,* i,e,, 'there was 
nothing to hinder his being seen.' The notion of permission springs 
naturally from this meaning. When thus, used it is a principal or 
notional verb. 

The verb may (when itself in the subjunctive mood) is often employed 

* Thus in Matt. viii. 2j for "Thou canst make me clean" we find in Anglo-Saxon "Cu 
miht me geclaensi&n " ; m WyclifTe's version, "Thou maist make me clene." In A.S. 
" biitan nettum huntian ic ma:^ " (I can hunt without nets). 

The root of this verb {ntag) is identified by some (Fick, F^^j?/. WSri. vol. iii. p. 227) with 
that of mag'ttMs, mac-tits, and yiitai, size and strength being closely related ideas. 
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as a mere auxiliary of the subjunctive after that and lest. Instead of 
** Give me this water that I thirst not," we now say ** that I may not 
thirst." (See § 185.) 

MUST. 

238. This verb has now no variations of form. 

In Anglo-Saxon we find Infinitive motan = *to be able.* 

Indie, Pres, Sing, I. Mot ; 2. M6st ; 3. M6t. PL Moton. 

Pret. Sing, i and 3. Moste ; 2. Mostest. PL Moston. 

In Chaucer, Sing, i and 3. Mot or moot ; 2. Most or must j PL 

mooten or moote ; though he also uses * I moste ' as a present tense ; 

thus, * I moste gon ' = * I must go ' ( Taie of M, of L, 282). 

£39. Must (A.S. moste) is the preterite* of the verb motan =:/^^^ 
alloivedy or to be in a position to do something^ It still has this sense 
in such phrases as ** You must not come in," i.e, , * You are not per- 
mitted to come in.* The old present mote is still used by Spenser. J 

240. When the preterite must came to be used as a present, it acquired 
a stronger sense, and was used to express (i) being bound or compelled 
to do something, as " He must^Q as he is bid " : (2) being unable to 
control the desire or will, hence tx. fixed determination to do something ; 
as "I must and will have my own way " ; ** So you must always be 
meddling, must you ? " : (3) Certainty , or tiie idea that a thing cannot 
but be as is stated ; as " He surely must have arrived by this time " ; 
"It must be so ; Plato, thou reasonest well." 

241. The verb must is now used only in the indicative mood, and with 
a present signification. In the sense * was obliged' (as in ** He umst 
needs pass through Samaria," Johniv. 4) it is obsolete. **I must 
have been mistaken" means **It must be the case that I was mis- 
taken," ue, * It can not (present) be that I was not mistaken.' 

242. CAN. 

Indicative ICood. 



Present Indefinite Tense. 
Singular. Plural, 

1. [I J can I. [We] can 

2. [Thou] canst 2. [You] can 

3. [He] can 3. [They] can 



Past Indefinite Tense. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. [I] could I. [We] could 

2. [Thou] couidest 2. [You] could 

or couldst 

3. [He] could 3. [They] could 



Subjunctive ICood. 
Past Indefinite Tense, Like the Indicative. 



* l?ie s of must is a softened f<»rm of the / of the root tnot before tibe / of die suffix. Com- 
pare the form wist O *4 

t E.^. " - 

Pflatethat _ ^ , 

.ft " BVaelissa was as faire as faire mote bee" (F. Q. i. 2, 37). Byron, who' sometimes 
affects archaisms without understanding them, uses mote as 9, past tense» " Wbate'er Uiis grief 
mote be, which he could not control." - , . . , . . ' 



s ot must is a softened t<»rm of the t of the root mot before the / of the suffix. Con- 
form wist (i «45). See Kock^ i. p. 356, 

" Jose]^ baed Pilatus J'aet he mdste niman >aBS Haelendes lichaman," 'Joseph begged 
at he might be allowed to ^must) take the Saviour's body ' (JoAh xix. 38). 
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248. ANGLO-SAXON FORMS. 

Infinitive cunnan ; P. P. gecu9. 

Indicative mood. 

Pres. Tense. Sing. i. cann ; 2. canst i>r canne ; 3. cann. PL cunnon. 
Preterite. Sim, i. ciiCe *. 2. cuCest; 3. ciiOe. Plural, ciitJon. 

FORMS IN CHAUCER. 
Infinitive. To conne. Past P. couth. 

Pres. Sing, i. can ; 2. canst or can ; 3. can. PL connen or conne. 
Pret. Sing, I . and 3. coude or couthe ; 2. coudest. PL coude or couthe. 

The / in could does not properly belong to the verb. It has been 
inserted to make it agree in form with should and would. The A.S. 
* cu^e ' and early English * coude ' have lost the n of the root, which 
was still used in Gothic [kuntJid), See § 137. Coude or could is of- 
the Weak Conjugation. 

Tlie old meaning of the verb is *to know,** a sense which it still 
bears in Chaucer, t and which is preserved in the form * to con.' 

The adjective cunning is the old Imperfect Participle of the verb. A 
* cunning '^x^oxi^ is a * knoTving person.' Uncouth is a compound of 
the Past Participle, J and in Milton means "unknown" (Lycid, 186). 

Can (= novi in Latin) is the Preterite [Strong form) from a present 
Which has disappeared. § Unlike shall, wilt, &c., 'canst ' has -st.\ 

244. OUGHT. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. [I] ought I. [We] ought 

2. [Thouj oughtest 2. [You] ought 

3. [He] ought 3. [They] ought 

Ought is the past tense of the verb to owe ^ and is used in its old 
sense by Shakspeare (/. King H, IV,, iii. 3), " He said you ought him 
a thousand pounds." It is now used as a past only in the reported 
form, as * He said I ought to be satisfied.' In direct sentences the 
reference to past time is indicated by using a perfect infinitive after it, 
as " He ought to harue said so," ue., * It wcis his duty to say so.' " He 
ought (pres,) to do it " means * he owes the doing of it.' " " 



** 



• As " Nc cann ic etfw " = ' I know you not ' f^Mait. xxv, 12). 

t As "Ctf« no division'' = * Knows no distinction' (Kn. T. 922). It also means *to be 
able,' as " That ne conne not know " = ' That are not able to know ' {Mofi of L. T. ^^83). 

X CcMinected with the participle couth (A.S gecfaC) is the noun kitk =: 'acquaintance.' 
' Kith and Idn ' means * acquaintance and kinsfolk.' 

§ Can is another form of the Aryan root^« or gnd, which appears as gno or Jhio in £yto- 
SCO and know. Nanu (like no-men) contains the root without the ^ or k. The word Jleen is 
cognate, but of Scandinavian origin. It meant formerly ' make to know.' (Skeat, Et, D.) 

fl In Gothic, however, it is kant. 

II The present tense of A.S. dgan was ' Ic ah,' &c. This is in reality a preterite formation. 
From it was formed the seoxid^y preterite ahte. The guttural k of this word accounts for 
the g^ of ought. 

*" Compare die Latin ' Hoc facere debet.' Debeo is a compound of de and haheo : ' I have 
firom'B=*Iow9,tq.' .— ■ ■ ' " ' * 
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The original meaning of * to owe* (A.S. dgan) was * to possess.' It often 
has this meaning in Shakspeare. (See Schmidts Zexicon,) **You OTve me 
a thousand pounds" means really **You have far me a thousand pounds.** 
Though the dative is essential to the meaning, the verb came to have its 
modern sense independently of the dative.* 

From the A.S. dgan was formed a passive participle <f^»=' possessed.* 
The adjective own is the modem form of this. ** My (nvn book ** = 

* My possessed book. * This adjective was turned into the verb * to 
own,' from which * owned * was made in its turn. So in A. S. from 

* agen ' was made * agnian * = * to own.* * To own* = * to gjant or 
concede' is from the different A.S. verb unnan (still used by l^yamon 
and Ormin). It has got confused with the preceding verb. 

There used to be a perfect participle ought A To otue, in its modem 
sense, is conjugated regularly as a verb of the weak conjugation. 

246. WIT. 

To wit (A.S. wit an) means * to know.' ** I do you to wit," 
means * I make you to know.' The forms / wot, God wofy 
jfou wot J they wot, are found in old writers. Wot (A.S. wdt) 
is a pretente of the strong form, used as a present,! and 
replaced by a preterite wist of the weak conjugation .§ 
In Chaucer the forms for the present are — Sing, i, wot ; 
2. wost ; 3. wot or woot ; PL witen. 

WotSy wotteth {Gen. xxxix. 8), and 2votted zxe false forms (see § 227), as is 
the participle wotting {Winter's Tale, iii. 2). The old form was 
witende. The correct form is retained in unwittingly. The past 
participle unwist is used by Sun*ey. (Comp. Germ, ungewiisst.) 

Combination with the negative ne gave the* old English forms not (i.e. 
ne wdt) =z knoui not, niste (i.e. ne wiste)-=iknnv not, &c 

DARE. 

246. I dare is an old preterite, now used as a present. The third person 
is therefore properly he dare, not he dares (§ 231). The past tense now in 
use is * I durst.' (The older form of the root was daurs, which accounts for the 
s. Compare dapa-uv.) To dare is also conjugated like an ordinary Weak 
Verb. ITie two sets of forms have got confused. 

Anglo-Saxon Forms : — Sing. i. dear; 2. dearst ; 3. dear. iV. durron.|| 
Past Tense, dorste, &c. 

• In early English we find a very curious impersonal use of ought; thus " Us oughte have 
patience " — ' It beseems us to have patience ' \Chaucery Melib) ; " As him oughte ' {Man of 

+ Phrases like "He hadn't ought to do it" are perfectly gramniatical, though vulgar. 

X llie root wit is the same as pti in the Greek ftdcTvy and z'id in the Latin vt'd-eo, and 
orieinally meant s^e. The preterite present wot may be compared with the Greek olda. 
* I nave seen ' = * I know.* 

§ The s of Tvtst is a softened form of the / of wit before the / of the suffix in witte.^ This 
change occurs in various Teutonic languages. Compare must (§ 239, note), ** I wist not 
that ne was the high priest" = *I knnv not,' &c. {Acts xxiii. 5), ^ JVtst hz& nothing to 
do with an imaginary present / wis, which (when not a mere affectation) is simply a corrup- 
tion of the •wori ywts = certain (A.S. gewis\ The verb to wiss = to shaiv or tetich (A.S. 
wtsian or wissian) is a different verb, though derived from the same root. 

{| These inflexions mark a preterite tense. 
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THINKS. 

247. The impersonal THINKS (in ftiethinks) means ' Beems,' and comes 
from the Anglo-Saxon thincan, *to appear/ The past tense is methouerht.* 
It is not the same as the verb * I think (from thettcan)^ though the latter verb 
(meaning * I cause to appear,' i.e, to my mind) is related to the former as 
* drench^ (= make to drittk) is to * drink J 

** Me LISTS" = it pleases me. " Him Usted " = it pleased him. This 
verb is sometimes used as personal ; * I list,* &c., \\kt please,\ 

" Woe worth the day * = * Woe be to the day.' WOBTH is a relic of 
the old verb weortkan = to become. 

HIOHT (=/> called or was called) is properly a reduplicated perfect 
(Gothic haihait) of hdtan *to call,' or *be named.* It is also used as a 
present tense. Chaucer has the present "I hoote" {ICn, T, 700), and the 
preterite "highte" {ProL 616). In Sbakspeare *hight' is a present tense. { 
The verb hdtan (like heissm in German) means both * to command or promise * 
and *to be called* {ue, *to call or proclaim oneself*). In A.S. the preterite 
was heht in the active sense, and hdite in the passive sense. 

NEED, though not a preterite, has been so far assimilated to the preterite- 
present verbs, that the third person is *he need,* not *he needs.* When 
thus used, the verb has the sense ** to be under a necessity to do something.-' 
Where it signifies **to be in want of" it is conjugated in the ordinary manner. 
The third person singular needs must not be confounded with the adverb tteeds 
{t.e, of need or necessity), as in " He must needs go through Samaria.** 

DiaHT (from diklan * to adorn ') is a perf. part, shortened from dighted. § 
Dight was also once used as a present tense and as a preterite. 

218. The Notional and Auxiliary Verb HAVE. 

Infinitive Mood. 
Indefinite Tense, [To] have. Perfect Tense, [To] have had. 

Z^articiples. 

Imperfect Participle, Having ; Perfect Participle (passive). Had ; 
Compoond Perfect Participle (active), Having had. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Indefinite Tense. 

Singular, I. [I] have ; 2. [Thou] hast ; 3. [He] hath or has. 
Plural. I. [We] have ; 2. [You] have ; 3. [They] have. 

• In Chaucer we find ' it thinketh me ' {Kn. T. 3968), and ' it thoughte me ' {Prol. 385). 

t These impersonal verbs were formerly much more common. Thus "The hungreth" 
\PiersPl.^ &c ) ; " Me thursteth " ; " It me forthynketh " = ' poenitet me » ; " Hem nedeth. ' 
In Chaucer we find " Me mette " = * I dreamed ' ; " Him gamed " ■= ' he was pleased ' ; 
" Him smerte " = \ he was pained.' See Note t. ?• i53 *. § 49^. 

X As: "This grisly beast, which by name Lion hight, the tnisty Thisbe . . . did scare 
away" {Mids. N. D. v. i). There is no participle kigkU though Byron invents one. 
(Compare note on § 239.) In early English we find *was haten' or 'was hoten' (=* w<w 
called). ^ The root of Kitan is identical with that of the Greek ica\^a>. This interchange of 
t or <af with / is quite common, as in lacrima s= haKpv « tear. (See note { on § zox.) 

% Decked (Sxoxn deck)^ meaning ' covered ' or 'adorned,' has g6t confused with this word. 
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Present Ferfeot Tense. 

Singular. [I] have had, &c. Plural, [We] have had, &c. 
Fast Indefinite Tense. 

Singular, i. [I] had ; 2. [Thou] hadst ; 3. [He] had. 
FluraL i. [We] had; 2. [You] had; 3. [They] had 

Fast FerfiBot Tense. 

Singular, [I] had had, &c. Plural, [We] had had, &c. 

Future Indefinite Tense. 

Singular, i. [I] shall have ; 2. [Thou] wilt have ; 3. [He] will have. 
Plural, I. [We] shall have ; 2. [You] will have ; 3. [They] will have. 

Future Ferfeot Tense. 

Sing. [I] shall have had, &c. Plural, [We] shall have had, &c. 

Imperative Mood. 
Singular, Have [thou]. Plural, Have [you or ye]. 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Indefinite Tense. 

(Used after if^ thaly lest^ unless , &c.) 

Singular, i. [I] have; 2. [Thou] have; 3. [He] have. 
Plural, I. [We] have ; 2. [You] have ; 3. [They] have. 

Present Ferfeot Tense. 

(Used after ifj that, unless, &c ) 

Singular, I. [I] have had ; 2. [Thou] have had ; 3. [He] have had. 
Plural, I. [We] have had, &c. 

{a.) Past Indefinite Tense. 

(Used mostly after if, that, unless, &c.) 
The same in form as in the Indicative Mood. 

{b. ) Secondary or Compound Form, 

(When not preceded by Conjunctions.*) 

Sing, I . [I] should have ; 2. [Thou] wouldst have ; 3. [He] would have. 
Plural, I. [We] should have ; 3. [You] would have ; 3. [They] woold have. 

(a.) Fast Perfect Tense. 

(Used mostly after if, that, unless, &c.) 

The same in form as the Indicative. 

* After £^, though wtleu, lest, &c., the second and third persons are foimed by shcuidst 
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(d,) Secondary or Compound Form, 
(When nQt preceded by Conjunctions.*) 

Singular, Plural, 

1. [I] should have had. i. [We] should have had. 

2. [Thou] wouldst have had. 2. [You] would have had. 

3. [He] would have had. 3. [They] would have had. 

When have is followed by a noun that implies some continuous act, as 
' to have a game/ * to have one's dinner,' &c., it may have also imper- 
fect tenses like an ordinary verb. 

Had is a short form for havedy hast for havesty hath for haveth, 

249. In Anglo-Saxon the stem of the verb is hob {In/in, * habban *). But 

the ^ is softened to /before a sufhx beginning with a consonant. The 

personal inflexions are those of the Weak Conjugation. 
For the infinitive or plural haven Chaucer uses han. He also uses nath 

{m hath) =: hath not; nadde or nod {ne hadde) = had not. Similar 

forms were used in Anglo-Saxon. 
When the verb is used as a mere auxiliary of perfect tenses, the notion of 

< possessing ' has (now) altogether evaporated. 
There is nothing anomalous in the conjugation of I/ave, except that 

havest becomes hast ; haved, had; haves, has; SLud haveth, hath, 
'The verb have sometimes has the meaning of keep or hold (as * to have 

in mind '). It may then be ccmjugated like an ordinary verb. 

250. The Notional and Auxiliary Verb BE. 

Infinitive Mood. 
Indefinite Tense, [To] be. FerfSsct Tense, [To] have been. 

Participles. 
Imperfect, Being ; Perfect, Been ; Oompound Perfect, Having been. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense, t 
Singular, i. [IJam; 2. [Thou] art; 3. [He] is. 



lar, I. [ 
f, I. t 



Plural, I. [We] are ; 2. [You] are ; 3. [They] are. 

Present Perfect Tense, it 

Singular, [I] have been, &c. Plural. [We] have been, &c. 

* After (/; though^ unless, lest, &c., the second and third persons are formed by shouldst 
and should. 

t Another form of the present tense, indicative mood, still used in some parts of the country, 
and found in Shakspcareand Milton, is [r\be. [tAou] deest. [Ae]6e, [Tve] be ox ben, [you] be or ben, 




V3ie and * Cursor Mtmdi 0, ** and «r (== m and are) are alternative plural forms for all persons. 
Shakspesire often uses £f as a plural. As the word consbts of the mere root (is :«■ as) without 
suffix, it may as well be plural as singular. Similar remarks apply to wes and vfer, which 
are both ptoaf in dic Northern dialect. (* They was' in T. Anatvn, vr. i, 38.) 
X For me full fomvs of these eompound tenses see the paradigm of the verb smite. 
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Past Indefinite Tense. 
Singular, I. [I] was ; 2. [Thou] wast or wert* ; 3. [He] was. 
Plural. I. [We] were; 2. [You] were; 3. [They] were. 

Fast Perfect Tense. 
Singular, I. [I] had been; 2. [Thou] hadst been, &c. 
Plural. I. [We] had been, &c. 

Future Indefinite Tense. 
Singular, I. [I] shall be ; 2. [Thou] wilt be ; 3. [He] will be. 
Plural, I. [We] shall be; 2. [You] will be ; 3. [They] will be. 

Future Perfect Tense. 
Singular, I. [I] shall have been ; 2. [Thou] wilt have been, &c. 
Plural, I. [We] shall have been ; 2. [You] will have been, &c. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular, Be [thou]. Plural. Be [ye or you]. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 
(After if^ thaty though^ lesty &c.) 

Singular, i. £1] be ; 2. [Thou] be; 3. [He] be. 
Plural, I. [We] be ; 2. [You] be ; 3. [They] be. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

(After ifi that, though, unless, &c.) 

Singular, i, [I] have been ; 2. [Thou] have been ; 3. [He] have been. 
Plural. I. [We] have been ; 2. [You] have been ; 3. [They] have been. 

Past Indefinite Tense. 

(Used mostly after if, that, though, unless, &c.) 

Singular, i. [I] were; 2. [Thou] wert; 3. [He] were. 
Plural, I. [We] were ; 2. [You] were ; 3. [They] were. 

Secondary or Compound Fonn, 

(When not preceded by Conjunctions, t) 

Singular, I. [I] should be ; 2. [Thou] wouldst be ; 3. [He] would be. 
Plural, I. [We] should be ; 2. [You] would be ; 3. [They] would be 

Past Perfect Tense. 

(Used mostly after if, that, thougJi, unless, &c.) 

The same in form as the Indicative. 

Secondary or Compound Fonn. 
(When not preceded by Conjunctions.t) 
Singular, I . [I] should have been ; 2. [Thou] wouldst have been ; 

3. [He] would have been. 
Plural, I. [We] should have been ; 2. [You] would have been ; 

3. [They] would have been. 

* There is no necessity for regarding wert as exclusively a subjunctive form. In Anglo- 
Saxon the form was w^kre. Thou were is found in early English writers. Wert v& formed 
after the analogy of wilt and shalt. The form wast did not appear in English before the 
fourteenth century, and was preceded by was Uhou zvas). Wast is used by Wyclifie. 
Wert, as a subjunctive f<mn, belongs only to modem English. {Kocky i. t>. 348.) 

+ After if tkoi4gh, unless, lest, &c., the second and thud persons are formed by shotUdst 
and should. 
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Inf. — bcon, wesan. Imp. Part. — wesende. Perf. Part.—(ge)wesen. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Tenae. 

3 

by» 

is (p) 
beo5 

sindon (sind) 
aron 



wses 
w^ron 



Sing, 
Plural, 


( beom (beo) 
\ eom 
t be6S 

< sindon (sfnd) 
(aron 


bist (byst) 
eart 
beoS 

sindon (sind) 
aron 

Preterite Tense. 


Sing. 
Plural, 


wses 
wsSron 


wsere 
wseron 




Subjunctive Mood. 






Present Tense. 


Sing, 

Plural, 


(be6 

J sie (si, seo) 

1 wese 

be6n 

sien (sin) 

wesen 


2 

beo 

sie (si, seo) 

wese 

beon 

sien (sin) 

wesen 

Preterite Tense. 


Sing, 
Plural, 


w^re 
waeren 


wsSre 
w^ren 

Imperative. 


Sing, 
Plural, 


be6 
be6» 


2 

wes 
wesa^ 



beo 

sie (si, seo) 

wese 

be6n 

sien (sin) 

wesen 



wl6re 



FORMS IN CHAUOER. 
In^finitive— ben, been, or be. Past P.— ben, been. 

Indicative. 

Present Tense. 

Singular, I. am ; 2. art ; 3. beth or is. 
Plural, ben, am, or are. 

Preterite Tense. 

Singular, I. was ; 2, were ; 3. was. 
Plural, weren or were. 

Imperative. 

Singular, be. Plural, beth. 

262. Inspection of the preceding forms will show that the con* 
jugation of this verb is made up from three different roots. 

H 
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(i.) The present tense of the indicative mood is formed from 
the old Aryan root as, which appears in Greek and Latin in the 
iform es. The s of the root is dropped in am = a(j);//, and 
softened to r in ari and are. 

In am -m is a relic of the pronoun me of the First Person* (J 219). 
It occurs in no other English verb. Respecting the suffix -/ in arf, see § 
219 Endnote. Is is the mere root without personal suffix. Are (=aroft, 
i.e. as'On, of the Northern dialect) is of Scandinavian origin. Sini 
has exactly the same radi^ elements as sunt in Latin. 

(2.) The present subjunctive, the imperative, the infinitive, and the 
participles are formed from the root de,f 

(3.) The past indefinite tense of the indicative and subjunctive is 
formed from the root wes or was, s being softened to r in the plural 
and in the subjunctive. % 

In old English nam {tie am) = apt not, nart {ne art) — art not, &c. 

The verb oe has its notional meaning (§ 185) in such sentences as " To 
be, or not to be, that is the question. " 

258. The verb be is a most important verb for the right understanding of 
the etymology and syntax of verbs in general, because it has distinct 
forms for the past indefinite in the indicative and subjunctive moods. 
The verb be, therefore, is a test verb. By substituting it (if possible) 
in place of any other verb in a sentence where the construction is 
doubtful or difficult, we can see directly what part of the verb it is 
that is really used. In such sentences as, '* He would not come {ie, 
* he was not willing to come ') when I called him ;" " He could not 
lift the weight {ue, * he was not able to lift the weight ') when he 
tried ;" " He told me that I might go " {i.e. .* that it weu permitted me 
to go ') ; the verbs could, would, might, are in the indicative mood : 
the sentences are simple assertions. On the other hand, in such 
sentences as **I could not do it if I were to try;" "I should not 
have said that, if you had not asked me ;" "I would not tell you 
if I could f* **He might have done it if he had liked;" — the verbs 
which are in itaUcs are in the subjunctive mood ; it is impossible to 
substitute for them phrases containing the indicative mood of the verb 
*be.* 

264. The Notional and Auxiliary Verb DO« 

Infinitive Mood. 
Indefinite, [To] do ; Imperfect, [To] be doing ; Perfect, [To] have done. 

Participles. 
ImperflBot, Doing ; PerfBot, Done ; Componnd Perfect, Having done. 

* Am contains in reality the same radidd elements (ox-im) as sum in Latin (es-u-m\ where 
n is only a connecting vowel, and ci/ai (= eaiii) in Greek. The root as (according to some 
authorities) means ' breathe.' 

t The root /« is the same as /»- or^- in Latin {/ut,/ore) and ^v (^vm) in Greek, and 
means 'grow ' or * cause to grow. 

X Th€ root wes is said to mean * abide. 
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Indicative Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 

Singular, I, [I] do ; 2. [Thou] dost ; 3. [He] doth or docs. 
Flurai, I. [We] do ; 2. [You] do ; 3. [They] do. 

Past Indefinite Tense. 

Singular, I. [I] did ; 2. [Thou] didst ; 3. [He] did. 
Plural. I. [We] did ; 2. [You] did ; 3. [They] did. 

^64^. Do (when used as a notional verb) is not defective in Voice, Mood, 
or Tense. Z>^ is a reduplicated Preterite. (See § 221.) The forms 
doestvccid. doeth do not belong to the verb when it is a mere auxiliary, nor 
do the infinitive mood and the participles. Do requires the simple 
infinitive (§ 195) after it (* do love^' &c.), except in the phrase **I 
(we) do you to wit." 
255. This verb do (A.S. dSii) must not be confounded with do from A. S. 
dugan^ ' to avail, to be strong, to profit,* which is used in the phrases 
* That will do,^ * How do you tlo ? * &c. (In Scotch dow^ pret. docht^ 
donvcht or dou^ht, from which we get doughty.) Through confusion the 
preterite did is now used for both verbs. 
Do is used as an ordinary transitive verb, as * He did the deed *; * Do justice.' 
Formerly, also, when followed by the simple infinitive it had the sense of 
'make ' or 'cause,* as : — ** Schedoth me al this wo endure " (Chaucer, Xn, T, 
1538 = * She causes me to endure* ; "They have done her understonde '* 
(Gower) = * They have made her understand * ; "We do t you to wit.** Do 
had also the sense of * put.* as don = * put on * ; dup = * put up * (i.e. * open ' ; 
compare the German aufihun) ; doff = * put off* ; dout or douse = * put out.* 
Do is also used as an intransitive notional verb, as " I shall not do so,** i.e. 

*tff/SO.* 

266. Do as an auxiliary verb, followed by the simple infinitive of a 
verb, constitutes a compound equivalent of the simple present or past 
indefinite tense of that verb. Thus "I do see ** = * I see * ; "He did 
fall *' = * he fell.' When an emphasis is laid upon the auxiliary verb 
this form becomes the emphatic form X of the verb, as " I do love you ** ; 
" That does astonish me.** 

This compound form is used in ordinary § speech instead of the 
simple present and past indefinite tenses of verbs in negative and 
interrogative sentences, as :— " I do not hear you " = * I hear you 
not' ; "We did not speak** = 'we spoke not* ; " Do you hear?*' = 
* Hear you ? * ; " Did he not say so ? ** = * said he not so 1 * 

But the verb do is never employed when the subject of the sentence 
is an interrogative pronoun, or when an interrogative word qualifies 
the subject or an adjective attached to the subject, as " Who broke the 
window ? ** " Which boy did this ?** " How many persons voted ? ** 

* Wedgwood, however, suggests that in this phrase * do ' = ' perform,' " How do you ]^r- 
form [the duties and functions of life]?" and compares the old French "Comment le faites 
vous ?" So in German we have " Was machen Sie ? " 

*• Or does this mean "We put you to the knowing of it " ? 

1 The emphatic sense is due entirely to the strtss laid u^on the auxiliary. It does not 
exist when there is no stress on the verb do. But then any verb becomes emphatic when a stress 
is laid upon it. 

% In poetry the simple forms are frequently retained. 
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With elision of the dependent infinitive, the unemphatic verb do forms a 
weak repetition of a preceding verb, as '' I do not spend so much as he does 
[spend] ; " We went away before you did [go].** 

Compound forms made with the auxiliary do are never used to replace a com- 
pound tense of the active voice, or any tense whatever of the passive voice ; 
nor is do used with the verbs ha^ve^ be, may, can, must, shall, will, except that 
it may form an emphatic impercUive of 'have' and *be,' as ** Do have 
patience"; "Do be quiet." 

257. Complete Conjugation of a Verb/ 

SMITE. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 
Infinitive Mood. 

Indefinite, [To] smite ; Imperfect, [To] be smiting. 

Perfect, [To] Have smitten. 

Perfect of Continued Action, [To] have been smiting. 

Participles. 

Imperfect, Smiting ; Perfect, Having smitten. 
Perfect of Continued Action, Having been smiting. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 

Singular, I. fl] smite; 2. [Thou] smitest; 3. [He] smites. 
Plural, I. [We] smite ; 2. [You] smite ; 3. [They] smite. 

Present Imperfect Tense. 

Sing, I. [I] am smiting ; 2. [Thou] art smiting ; 3. [He] is smiting. 
Plur, I. [we] are smiting ; 2. [You] are smiting; 3. [They] are smiting. 

Present Perfect Tense. 
Sing, I. ri] have smitten ; 2. [Thou] hast smitten ; 3. [He] has smitten. 
Plur, I. [We] have smitten ; 2. [You] have smitten ; 3. [They] have smitten. 

Present Perfect of Continued Action. 

Sing, [I] have been smiting, &c. Plur, [We] have been smiting, &c. 

Past Indefinite Tense. 
Sing, I. [I] smote ; 2. [Thou] smotest ; 3. [He] smote. 
Plur, I. [We] smote ; 2. [You] smote ; 3- [They] smote. 

Past Imperfldct Tense. 

Sing, I. [I] was smiting ; 2. [Thou] wast smiting ; 3- [%3^^^ smiting. 
Plur, I. [We] were smiting ; 2. [You] were smiting ; 3- [They] were smitmg. 

Past Perfect Tense. 
Sing, I. [I] had smitten ; 2. [Thou] hadst smitten ; 3. [He] had smitten. 
Plur. I. [Wei had smitten; 2. [You] had smitten ; 3. [They] had smitten. 



• It will not be easy to make mistakes in the verb which is here given. Most ^mmars 
follow the very objectionable plan of giving as a model some verb in which the past indefinite 
tense and the perfect participle are the same m form. If a dozen beginners were set to 
analyse such a verb, three-fourths of them would probably pronounce the present perfect 
tense to be made up of have and the past indefinite tense, The verbs drwe^ shake, take, 
would ftU9 do for practice* ^,. r- - . 
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Past Perfect of Continued Action. 
•S»»,r« [I] had been smiting, &c. Plur, [We] had been smiting, &c. 

Future Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. I. [11 shall smite ; 2, [Thou] wilt smite ; 3. [He] will smite. 
Plur, I. [We] shall smite ; 2. [You] will smite ; 3. [lliey] will smite. 

Future Imperfect Tense. 
Sing, [I] shall be smiting, &c. Plur, [We] shall be smiting, &c. 

Future Perfect Tense. 

Sing, [I] shall have smitten, &c. Plur, [We] shall have smitten, &c. 

Future Perfect of Continued Action. 
[I] shall have been smiting, &c. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular, Smite [thou]. Plural, Smite [you or ye]. 

Subjiinotive Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 

(After if, that, thought lest, &c.) 

Singular, I. [11 smite ;* 2. [Thou] smite ; 3. [He] smite. 
Plural, I. [We] smite ; 2. [You] smite ; 3. [They] smite. 

Present Imperfect Tense. 

(After if, that, though, lest, &c.) 

Sing, I. ri] be smiting ; 2. [Thou] be smiting ; 3. [He] be smiting. 
Plur, I. [We] be smiting ; 2. [You] be smiting ; 3. [They] be smiting. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

Sing, I. [I] have smitten ; 2. [Thou] have smitten ; 3. [He] have smitten. 
Plur, I, [We] have smitten ; 2. [Yoii] have smitten ; 3. [They] have smitten. 

Present Perfect of Continued Action. 
[I] have been smiting, &c. 

Past Indefinite Tense. 
Identical in form with the Indicative. 

Secondary or Compound Form, 
(When not preceded by Conjunctions.) 

Sing, I. [I] should smite ; 2. [Thou] wouldst smite ; 3. [He] would smite. 
Plur, I . [We] should smite ; 2. [You] would smite ; 3. [They] would smite. 

(After if, that, lest, &c. , the second and third persons are formed with shouldst 

and should,) 

Past Imperfect Tense. 

(Used mostly after if, that, though, &c.) 

Sing, I. [I] were smiting ; 2. [Thou] wert smiting ; 3. [He] were smiting. 
Plur, I. [We] were smiting ; 2. [You] were smiting ; 3. [Tney] were smiting. 

* After that the present and past indefinite tenses of the subjunctive are expressed by 
compounds (^MM(x,—* That I may smite/ * That I might smite,' &c. 
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Secondary or Conditional Form. 
(When not preceded by Conjunctions.) 

Sing, I. [I] should be smiting; 2. [Thou] wouldst be smiting, &c. 
Plur. I. [We] should be smiting ; 2. [You] would be smiting, &c. 

(After if<t that, lest, &c., the second and third persons are formed with shouldst 

and should,) 

Fast Perfect Tense. 

(Used mostly after if, though, unless, &c.) 

[I] had smitten, &c. (Like the Indicative.) 

Secondary or coftditional Form, 

(When not preceded by Conjunctions.) 

Sing. I. [I] should have smitten; 2. [Thou] wouldst have smitten; 

3. [He] would have smitten. 
Plur, I. [We] should have smitten; 2. [You] would have smitten; 

3. [They] would have smitten. 

(After if, though, lest, &c., the second and third persons are formed with 

shouldst and should,) 

Fast Perfect of Continued Action. 
1. (l] had been smiting ; 2. [Thou] hadst been smiting, &c. 

Secondary or Conditional Form, 
1. [I] should have been smiting ; 2. [Thou] wouldst have been smiting, &c. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 
Infinitive Mood. 

Indefinite. [To] be smitten. 
Perfeot. [To] have been smitten. 

Participles. 

Indefinite. Being smitten. 

Perfect. Smitten, or Having been smitten. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Indefinite Tense. 

Sing, I. [I] am smitten ; 2. [Thou] art smitten; 3. [He] is smitten. 
Plur, I. [We] are smitten ; 2. [You] are smitten ; 3. [They] are smitten. 

Present Imperfect Tense. 
I. [I] am being smitten ; 2. [Thou] art being smitten, &c. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

Sing, I. [I] have been smitten ; 2. [Thou] hast been smitten, &c. 
Plur, I. [We] have been smitten, &c. 

Past Indefinite Tense. 

Sing, 1. [I] was smitten; 2. [Thou] wast smitten; 3. [He] was 

smitten. 
Plur, I. [We] were smitten ; 2. [You] were smitten ; 3. [They] were 

smitten. 
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Past Imperfect Tense. 

Sift^^, [I] was being smitten, &c. P/ur. [We] were being smitten, &c 

Fast Perfect Tense. 

Sin^, I. ri] had been smitten ; 2. [Thou] hadst been smitten, &c. 
Plur, I. [We] had been smitten, &c. 

Future Indefinite Tense. 

Sing, I. [I] shall be smitten ; 2. [Thou] wilt be smitten ; 3. [He] will 

be smitten. 
P/ur. I. [We] shall be smitten ; 2. [You] will be smitten ; 3. [They] 

will be smitten. 

Future Imperfect Tense. 

[I] shall be being smitten, &c. 

Future Perfect Tense. 
Sin^, I. [I] shall have been smitten; 2. [Thou] wilt have been smitten ; 



3. [He] will have been smitten. 
shall 



P/ur, I. [We] shall have been smitten; 2. [You] will have been 
smitten ; 3. [They] will have been smitten. 

Imperative Mood. 

Siftg, Be [thou] smitten. P/ur, Be [ye] smitten. 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Indefinite Tense. 

(After if, ihaly though^ &c.) 
Sing, I. [I] be smitten ; 2. [Thou] h& smitten ; 3. [He] be smitten. 
P/ur, I. [We] be smitten ; 2. [You] be smitten ; 3. [They] be smitten. 

(After t/icU the present and past indefinite tenses are replaced by compounds 
of may^ * That I may be smitten,' ' That I might be smitten,' &c.) 

Present Imperfect Tense. 
(After if, thaty though, /est, &c.) 

Sing, [I] be being smitten, &c. P/ur, [We] be being smitten, &c. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

(After ff, that, though, &c.) 

Sing, I. [I] have been smitten ; 2. [Thou] have been smitteo ; 3. [He] 

have been smitten. 
P/ur, I. [We] have been smitten, &c. 

Past Indefinite Tense. 
(After if, that, though, &c.) 

Sing, I. [I] were smitten; 2. [Thou] wert smitten; 3. [He] were 

smitten 
P/ur, I. [We] were smitten, &c. 

Secondary or Conditiona/ Fornix 

(When not preceded by Conjunctions.) 

Sing, I. [I] should be smitten ; 2. [Thou] wouldst be smitten ; 3. [He] 

would be smitten. 
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Plur. *|. [We] should be smitten ; 2. [You] would be smitten ; 

3. [They] would be smitten. 

(After Conjunctions the second and third persons are formed with shouldsi 

and should.) 

Fast Imperfect Tense. 

(After if, that, though, &c.) 

Sing, I. [I] were being smitten; 2. [Thou] wert being smitten; 

3. [He] were being smitten. 
Plur, I. [Wejwere being smitten, &c. 

Fast perfect Tense. 

Identical in form with the Past Perfect Indicative. 

Secondary or Conditional Form, 
(When not preceded by Conjunctions.) 

Sing. I. [I] should have been smitten; 2. [Thou] wouldst have been 

smitten ; 3. [He] would have been smitten. 
Plur. I. [We] should have been smitten ; 2. [You] would have been 
smitten ; 3. [They] would have been smitten. 

(After Conjunctions the second and thircP persons are formed with shouldst 

and should.) 

It thus appears that in the conjugation ofan English verb auxiliaries 
are used for the following purposes : — 

1. The verb have is used to form all the Ferfect Tenses (present, 
past, and future) in both voices. It is solely a tense-sign. 

2. The verb be is used to form all the Imperfect Tenses of either 
voice, and as the auxiliary of the Fassive Voice. In the Passive it is 
both a Voice-sign and a Tense-sign. The verb be is also used to 
form the Perfect Tenses of some neuter verbs in the Active Voice, as 
* He is gone,' * They were come.* 

3. The verbs shall and will are used in the Indicative Mood as 
Tense-signs to form the Future Tenses. (See § 210.) 

4. May and might, should and would are used, when they have 
themselves a subjunctive force, to make the compound or periphrastic 
forms of the present and past tenses of the Subjunctive Mood of other 
verbs. When thus used these verbs are Mood-signis. (See § 237.) 

5. Do is used as an auxiliary to form Present and Past Indefinite 
Tenses, under the restrictions stated in § 256. 

ADVERB.* 

268. It has been seen (§ 88) that things belonging to the same 
group are distinguished from each other by certain qualities or 
attributes which are denoted by adjectives. 

• Latin adverbiurn (from adzxA verlnim\ Greek hirippnfia. It was so named because its 
relation to the verb was the most mark«d and frequent. Adverbs, Prepositions, and Con- 
jimctions are Secondary Parts 0/ Speech, See } 25. 
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In like maimer different instances of an action or attribute 
are distinguished from each other as regards the Time, the Place, 
the Manner, the Degree, or the Attendant Circumstances in 
which each occurs or is found. These constitute the * Condi- 
tions ' which limit an action or attribute, or distinguish it from 
other instances of the same sort. 

259. Definition. — Adverbs are words which denote the con- 
ditions which limit or distinguish an action or attribute. This 
is what is meant by sa3dng that an adverb is a word which 
modifies a verb, adjective, or other adverb, as " He writes 
badly "; " The book is too long " ; " He reads very badly." 

260. An adverb adds something to the meaning of a verb or adjec- 
tive, but does not alter the meaning of the word itself. * Writes 
badly,' means all that * writes * means, and * badly ' besides. But this 
word * badly ' restricts the application of the verb * writes ' to a certain 
class of the actions described by it. Therefore we may also have the 

i Definition. — ^An Adverb is a word which adds to the meaning, 
and limits the application, of a verb,* adjective, or other adverb. 

CLASSIFICATION OF ADVERBS. 

261. Adverbs may be classified in two ways, (i) according to 
their syntactical force, (2) according to their meaning. 

262. As regards their s)mtactical force adverbs are of two 
kinds : — i. Simple Adverbs ; 2. Conjunctive Adverbs. 

A simple adverb is one which does nothing more than modify 
the word with which it is used, as " We arrived yesterday " ; 
'* He is coming hither " Interrogative adverbs come under 
this head, as " Whither has he gone ? " (where whither modi- 
fies has gone) \ "How many were present ?** (where how 
modifies many), 

A conjunctive adverb is one which not only modifies some verb, 
adjective, or other adverb in its own clause, but connects the 
clause in which it occurs with the rest of the sentence ; as when 
("Come when you are ready") ; whither (** Whither I go, ye 
cannot come"). 

Here when modifies the verb are, and whither modifies go, 

263. A relative adverb always refers to some demonstrative word, expressed 
or understood, which stands to it in the same sort of relation that the 
antecedent stands in to a relative pronoun^ as, "Come {theti) wJien you 
are ready ;" ** There^ wJiere a few torn shrubs the place disclose." 

* An Adverb may be attached to an Infinitive Mood or a Gerund, as "To rise early {pr 
rising early) is a wholesome practice." An Adverb sometimes modifies a Preposition, as ' £ 
have got half through my task.' 
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Care is necessary to distuiguish connective adverbs * from connective 
words which are not adverbs. Many conjunctions have reference to 
time, cause, &c. ; but they do not refer to these conditions in connection 
with any verb or adjective of the clause which they introduce ; but the 
whole of the subordmate clause has the force of an adverb attached to 
some word in the principal clause of the sentence, as " He said that 
because he believed it." Here because does not, by itself, modify 
either the verb believed or the verb said^ but the clause because he 
believed it is an adverbial clause modifying the verb said, 

264. The following words are conjunctive adverbs : When, where, 
whither, whence, haw,\ why,X wherein, whereby, wherefore, whereon, 
whereat, whereout, whereafter, wherever, as,% 

265, Both simple and connective adverbs may be classified 
according to their meaning, as — 

1. Adverbs of Time : Now, then, after, before, presently, imme- 
diately, when, as, " As I was returning I met him," &c. 

2. Adverbs of Place and Arrangement : Here, there, thence, 
where, whither, whence, wherein, whereat, in, out, up, down, 
within, without, firstly, secoftdly, &c. 

* Such words as wherry when, whither^ &c., are as unquestionably adverbs when used with 
a connective force, as they are when used interrogatively, or as are the corresponding words 
there, tken, thither^ &c. It is a mistake to class them among the conjunctions. It is true that 
they are connective or conjunctive words^ but so are Relative Prommns ; yet nobody calls 
who or which a ' ConjunctuHi.* 

llie so-called test of an adverb, given by some writers, that it b a word which can be 
moved about to various positions in the sentence, breaks down completely when applied to 
the Interrogative and Connective adverbs. All these mechanical modes ofdistinguishuig the 
Parts of Speech are mere nuisances. They hinder the learner from the necessary work of 
mastering tht/unctions of words, and teach him to substitute the show of knowleds^e for the 
reality. 

t As in such a sentence as : ** This was how he did it.* 'rs " How did you do it ?" or ** Tell 
mehow you did it,'' Aim; is a simple /M/^rr(E7fvx//r^ adverb. ^ ^ 

t As in " That was why I said so," or " 1 hat is the reason why I did it." 

\ Asisn early English a/f<7, alseyals ; A.S. ealsTva) is simply ti strengthened form of so^ 
' all so,' i.e. 'just so/ * completely so.' In A.S. and early English S7va and so were used both 
relatively and demonstratively, as *' Sw^ sone swd heo mihten"= * as soon as they could' 
{Layamon, 35625); "So sone so" = *as soon as' {Ancren Rrivle, 374). Als or tis had the 
same two functions, and has them still. Thus *' He is as rich as his lather" =: * ta9n dives 
est guam pater suus." " Thou art me leof also mi fader " {Layamonf 3047) b but a step 
removed from ** Thou art dear to me. All so [dear], i.e. j'ttst so [dear] is my father." 

As, when used relatively ^ relates to manner ("do a« I tell you "X to degree (" as tall tu 
his brother "), to time (" he arrived as we were setting out "X and to the conditions of an 
action or event (see Syntax, ' Adverbial Clauses of Condition '). When used demonstratively 
'as 'only relates to <^^r;?^, and therefore can only modify an adjective or adverb. With 
verbs the full form eUso is used with a modified meaning. 

^ It has been seen (% 157) that so {svhC) was used to convert an interrogative or demonstra- 
tive pronoun into a relative pronoun, /fxwas used in a similar manner, thus: "Ther as 
(= where) this lord was keeper of the selle " (Chaucer, Prol. 172). So in Spenser {F, Q. iv. 
X, 20). " There whereas all the plagues and harmes abound. IVhereas is still used as a 
relative adverb, referring to the circumstances under which something takes place. 

A curious use of as before the imperative mood is found in Chaucer and other old writers. 
Thus : *• As beth not wroth with me " = 'Pray be not wroth with me,' i.e. ^ Just in these 
circumstances be not wroth with me.' 

Those who find it difficult to admit that a; is a raXaXwe pronoun ({ 165) may explain some of 
the phrases in which it occurs on the principle that the fnode or manner in which a thing is, 
may represent some quality by which it is distinguished. Thus ** Sic sum. Ego hunc esse 
aliter credidi. Ego isti nihilo sum aliier ac fui" (Terence, Phorm, III- 2, 42), So in 
German ** £in solcher wie txJ' — 
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3. Adverbs of Bepetition : Once, twice, &c. 

4. Adverbs of Manner : Well, ill, badly, how, however, so, as* 
To this class belong the numerous adverbs formed from adjec- 
tives by the suffix ly, as rightly, badly, &c. 

5. Adverbs of Quantity or Degree: Very, nearly, almost, 
quite, much, more, most, little, less, least, cUl, half, any, the 
(" the more the better," &c,., see § 270). These are only a par- 
ticular kind of Adverbs of Manner. 

6. Adverbs of Afitonation and Negation : Not, no, nay, 
aye, yea, 

7. Adverbs of Cause and Consequence : Therefore, where' 
fore, why, coftseguently, 

FORMATION OF ADVERBS. 

266. Adverbs are for the most part formed by inflexion, 
derivation, or composition, from nouns, adjectives and pronouns. 

267. Adverbs derived from Nouns. 

L Adverbial Qenitives.* — Needs (= of necessity), straightways, 
noways,^ and some others are old genitive cases of nouns. Adverbs 
of this sort were once more common. 

Some adverbial phrases, as * Day and night/ ' Summer and winter/ 
* one day,* were once genitives. The genitive suffix was sometimes 
replaced by ^ as 'of a truth * (A.S. s(^es), *of a morning/ &c 

2. Adverbial Datives. — Whilom {A,S, hwilwn) is a dative plural, 
meaning * at whiles ' (* formerly,* * on a time *). The adverbs in -meal 
were compounds of the dative plural maelum, *by portions ;* 2ls piece- 
meal, inehmealX {Shaks, Temp. ii. 2), limbtneal {Cymb, ii. 4). Ever 
and never § were once datives sin^-ular {of re and ncefre), 

8. Adverbial Aceusatives. — A numerous class of adverbial 
phrases (§ 372, i) consist of a noun (which was originally in the 
accusative) qualified by an adjective. Several of these have hardened 
into compound adverbs, as vuantime, sometime, sometimes, cUway 
(A.S. ealne weg), midway, straightway, likewise (= in like manner), 
yesterday (A.S. gestran dceg), somewhat, meanwhile, 

* Adverbial 
night'; tUtges 
sprang out of i 
God ' ; wordes andjietde, * by word and deed.' 

+ Some 6f these are mixed up with compounds of wise (Germ. IVeise). Thus we have 
lengthways and len^hwtse, noways and nowise. " Go thy ivays** contains a genitive adverb, 
" Sonne rideO aelc his weges,'* ' then rides each his way ' {King A if. Tr. of Orosius). 

% A superfluous by is sometimes placed before these words, as " By inchmeal." 

§ Everhs sometimes wrongly substituted for never in such expressions as " He told never 
so many lies," ** Be they never so many," i.^., ' be they many, so that they were never so 
many.' In like manner people commonhr say, ' Don't do more than you can help,* instead 
of * uoiCt do more than you can't help ' (De Morgan), 
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Also nouns in the objective case may be used as adverbs without a 
qualifying adjective, as * We journeyed home* (or Norths Souths &c.). 

4. A l£u:ge class of adverbial adjuncts consist of a noun preceded 
by a preposition (§ 372, 4). Some of these have been welded together 
into a single word, and so have become Adverbs. 

Thus with the preposition on (weakened to a *) we get abed, asleep, 
aheadf afoot^ adrift ^ aloft ( = on lyfte * in the air \ away^ &c. With 
by (weakened to be) we get betimes, besides, between {= by twain). 
Similar formations give forsooth, overboard, to-day, tO'fnorrow,^ 

5. A few adverbs are derived from nouns by the suffix -long 
^formerly linge^ answering to -lings in German), as headlong 
(formerly heedlynge)^ sidelong^ or sidling t {sidelinges). Darkling 
comes from an adjective, as does flatlong (= * not on the edge ') in 
Shakspeare {Tempest), The suffix lins is still common in Scotch. 

268. Adverbs derived from Adjectives. 

The genitive suffix -s appears in else (i.e. elles^ the genitive of a 
root el or al^ meaning other), once% (for ones^ from one\ twice 
(formerly twyes\ thrice (formerly thryes or thries), unawares, 
&c. Much (as in much greater = grecUer by much) and little 
were datives {miclumy lytlum). Other adverbs were once 
accusative cases of adjectives, as all^ enough, &c. 

By prefixing a preposition to an adjective and then drojjping the old 
case-ending, we get such adverbs as amid (:= A.S. on middum), awry 
{=:on wry), anon {=on ane^on one, i.e. *at one time,* 'without in- 
terval *), afar ( = onfirrum), &c. We still say in general, in vain, &c 
In inward, outrvard, &c., we have the adjective weard {:=-'LaX, vergens, 
* inclining ') preceded by an adverb. These words assumed an s at the 
end at an early period. 

269. The common adverbial suffix in Anglo-Saxon was -e, the omis- 
sion of which reduced many adverbs to the same form as the 
adjectives from which they were derived.|| Thus, " He smot 

* In some adverbs of this class « is a weakened form of o/^ as adown (= of dune * off the 
hill •) ; anew (= ' of new * in Chaucer) ; afresh (= * of fresh ') ; now-a-days (=b * nOw-of-days '). 
Sometimes the a represents the French ^, as in apace% a^artf apiece, agog {it gvgo). 

t It has been asserted that to in these words is a demonstrative root, akin to tAat^ but no 
evidence of this is forthcoming. In Caedmon (Gen. xo3z) occurs the full phrase " to dsqee 
Pissum." So " to )>4m ardaege," at daybreak {Exod. 198). Grein (iv. p. 540) and Stratmann 
is. V.) both treat the /^ as a preposition. The point is settled by the fact that in Gothic ' to- 
morrow ' was * du maurgina,' where du is a preposition. 
X Jlalliwell (x. v.) quotes " Felldowne noseling *' (~ ' on to his nose ') from Mo fie d Arthur^ 

was 

In 

Sideling or 

up to/ 

} Once is sometimes treated as a substantive (= one iitne), as this once, for the nonce (<■ 
for then once^ i.e. * for that one time '), at once {Koch ii. p. ^). 

II In old French there was an adverbial use of adjectives wmch found its way into English, 
as in *' You play mt false,* * I scarce touched him," * That is guite true,' * Exceeding great 
and precious promises,' 'Less winning soft' {Par, L, ii. 478), 'Thou didst it excellent.' 
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him harde*' became "He smote him hard." "His spere 
sticode faeste"= " His spear stuck fast." It was thus that we 
got such adverbs as those in the phrases, *to mn fast ^j ^ right 
reverend'; *to talk like a, fool'; *to speak loud^ ; 4o sleep 
sound* J * to come early ^^ &c. In Anglo-Saxon there was a 
numerous class of adjectives ending in -lie, the adverbs from 
which ended in lice (= like = ly\ as biterlic {bitterlike = * of 
a bitter sort ')> biterlice = * in a bitter sort of way.'* As the 
adverbial suffix -e fell into disuse, the suffix lice (== ly) came 
to be treated as an ordinary adverbial suffix, and is appended 
to Romance as wdl as to Anglo-Saxon words, as perfectly^ 
divinely. It is even added to comparatives and superlatives, 
formerly, firstly y &c. 

Fronominal Adverbs. 
270. These are formed from the roots of he, thaty and who. 

(i.) By the suffix -re marking place ; — here^ there, where. These are old 

locative cases. 

(2.) By the suffix ther;\ —hither ^ thither, whither. % 
(3.) By the suffix -n (A.S. -ne, the accusative masculine suffix) : then or 

than, when,^ (Compare turn and quum in Latin.) 
(4.) By the compound suffix -nee, of which -ce (= es) is the genitive 

suffix : — hence, thence, wheftce,\\ 
(5.) By the Anglo-Saxon instrumental inflexion : the (= yf) before 

comparatives, as in ** The sooner the better," whyzzhwi or hwy, and 

haw (A.S. hii) is a modified form of why {hit^). In old English we 

find the fuller form forwhy=z because. 

What ? has in old writers the sense of why ? or in what degree ? (See 

note § on § 154.) Aught was also used as an adverb, as " Can he 

cutght telle a merry tale ? " (Chaucer, Canon^s Y. T, 597). 
Thus is the A.S. thys, the instrumental case oithis (§ 148). 

These pronominal adverbs followed the course of the corresponding pro- 

{Tarn. Sh. I. i. 89). tV^wdroui (= wondnmsly)x& ^^Yixps another form of the old adverb 
wonders. 

It is often a question whether we are dealing with an adverb which has got reduced to the 
form of an adjective, or with an adjective used as the complement of the predicate, as in 
"Hope springs eternal in the human breast" {P0pe)\ " S/ow and sure comes up the 
golden year " {Tennys<m). The adverbial suffix -e is common in Chaucer. He sometimes 
combines -Ij^ with it, as so/tely, boldely. 

* Like was itself an adverb, as in * Like as a lather pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear Him." Here like is repeated in so. In *' He talks like a fool," like is an 
adverb, and is itself qualified adverbially (i 372, 4) by * [to] a fooL' (Compare the dative after 
similiter in Latin.) 

When adverl^ are formed from adjectives in -le preceded by a consonant, « is cut off and ^ 
only is added^ as able, ably. Ly is not added to adjectives ending valy. K is changed to i 
before ly,»sin bodily, merrily, daily. Before -ly II is reduced to /, ss/nllf/ul-ly. 
■ The ^ of »^ is elided* as in truly. 

t Tlus suffix appears in the Latm ci-ira, and in trans and tra. It comes from an Aryan 
root meaning ' go beyond.' I'he comparative 'ther, in fact comes from the same root. 

% These forms are often replaced by here, there, and where even in the best writers. 

S Then and when are varieties of the forms than and whan, which are usual in Chaucer. 
. II The A.S. heonan passed through the forms heonene, henne (Chaucer, Panl. TX hennes 
(Piers PI.), and hens {Lidgate). Similarly thence and whence, come from thanott ana hwanon 
(whenne = whence in Chaucer, C/. T. 588). An or on was a suffix denoting 'from.' Thus 
n^rQan = 'firom t^ie north.* Compare th« n in the J^tin hi-n-^% i-H-(l<s t<-n-««^ «- v 

„...— -. ^ ■ . V • .. . .•....•.• • ■ • 
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notms in their use as interrogative, indefinite, relative, and demonstrative words. 
Those derived from wAo form compounds with some, any, and ever, as some- 
where, any hew, &c The (=>y) is both relative and demonstrative. 

27L Many adverbs are identical in form with prepositions, as by 
(* he rode by '), on (* come on '), <7^ (* be off'}. From, as an 
adverb, survives in to and fro. The adverbial use is the older. 
These adverbs combine with the pronominal adverbs, and 
form the compounds herein^ thereby, whereat, &c. 

There is also a numerous class of adverbs (mostly compounds) which in 
Anglo-Saxon ended in -an (=: * from,* see note § on § 270), as out 
{^Uan), up (j(fan), before {piforan), without {wi^iitan), &c. Most of 
these also appear as prepositions. 

Adverbs of Affirmation and Negation. 

272. The affirmative particle ay* or aye is the same as the A.S. <f 
= ' ever ' {For aye =for ever). Yea (A.S. gea) is of the same origin as 
the Gennan/di.t Yes (A.S. gese) is a compound oiyea or ^^ and the old 
subjunctive verb si or sie * be it' {Mdtzner i. 446). In A.S. there was 
a corresponding negative nese = * be it not.' 

The old English negative was ne, put before the verb, while not is 
put after it, when the verb is finite. Not or nat (as in Chaucer) is a 
shortened form of nought or naught (i,e* ne-d-wiht = n-ever a thin^^ 
and consequently is a strengthened negative % meaning ' in no degree,' 
or ' in no respect.' It was at first used to strengthen a previous nega- 
tive,§ just as Chaucer and other writers use nothing (" Nothing ne 
knew he that it was Arcite," C*T, 1521). 

No and nay are only varieties of nA (i.e. ne-d) = never. No is now || 
used before comparative adverbs and adjectives, as no furtJur, no 
bigger, and as the absolute negative, as ** Did you speak ? No." It 
must not be confounded with fio, the shortened form of none, 

Ay^ or aye and nay (= ever and never), modify a verb understood. 
Thus '* Is this true? Ay sir," is at full length. **Is this true? Ay 
(i.e. ever) this is true." Yes is not an adverb, but an adverb and verb 
in one word. 

- . -- - I r I II--*- 

* Ay is in Gothic ahUf from aiws^ = an age. It has the same root as ati&v, aevunt, aXti, 

t From a demonstrative root which also appears in yet and the Latin Jam. 

t In A.S. the parts are found separate, as "He ne meahte wiht gefeohtan," ' He could not 

contained 

devil a bir , „ , - - . - 

fuft,' is found also in modem Low German, as '* He hett den duwel Geld " ('he has t^ devil 
money '}, i.e. ' he has no money at all.' 

f In old Enelish negatives were strengthened, not neutralized, by repetition : e.g. ' Ne 
geseah n^fre nan man God" (John \. 18) No man hath not never seen God.' The use and 
position of not arose from the omission of the negative ne. Thus " Heo nefden noht ane 
tslcAkc (JLayamon i. xo) = "They fie had not" &c., became **They had not,'* &c. In Qld 
English ne-ne — neither-nor. 

li In Chaucer we still get namore for no more. 

ir ^jf or aye was written / in the older writers. (Sec Rtnn^ and J. iii. 3.) 
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Adverbs are sometimes used after prepositions, so as to serve as compendious 
expressions for a qualified substantive, as "Ihave heard that before //ozc;;" 
** He has changed since thenJ*^ Nonv is equivalent to ** the time now being ; " 
thcH to ** the time then being." 

273. It has been seen that adverbs are for the most part cases or 
modifications of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, or combinations of 
these with prepositions, which through being restricted to some 
definite use have * hardened ' into a separate group or * Part of Speech.' 
While the case retains its ordinary functions in* full, or the preposition 
is distinct from the word governed by it, we get what may be termed 
an * adverbial adjunct * ; but if the meaning of the case is restricted or 
lost,* or the preposition or adjective has been welded into one word 
with the noun that follows it, the result is an adverb. 

COMPABISON OF ABYEBB8. 

274. Some adverbs admit of degrees of comparison. 

The comparative degree of an adverb is that form of it which 
indicates that of two actions or qualities which are compared together, 
one surpasses the other with respect to some condition of manner or 
degree by which they are both marked, but in different degrees. Thus, 
" John reads /'//, but Thomas reads worse " ; " I was but little prepared, 
but he was less prepared." 

The superlative degree of an adverb is that form of it which indicates 
that out of several actions or qualities which are compared together, 
one surpasses all the rest with respect to some condition of manner or 
degree by which they are all marked, but in different degrees ; as, 
" Of all these boys, William writes best " ; " John was less cautious 
than I, but Thomas was the least cautious of the three." 

276. The suffixes for comparison are now -er and -est. In Anglo-Saxon 
they were 'Or and -ost, which were appended to adverbs in -e and 'lice, 
the final e of which was struck off. In modem English adverbs in -er 
and 'gst are seldom formed except from those adverbs which are the 
same in form as the corresponding adjectives, as hard, harder, hardest ; 
long, longer, longest ; fast, faster, fastest, &c. Shakspeare yxs^proudlier, 
truer, easier, &c Seldomer, oftener, and oftenest are still common. 
The usual mode of indicating comparative and superlative is to prefix 
the adverbs more and most, as wisely, more wisely, most wisely, 

276. The following forms should be noticed, f 

* For htttance in Latin ihi was a dative case of m, just as tibi is of tu ; but having been 
restricted to the designation of locality^ it has become an adverb.^ The words ' on foot ' con- 
stitute an adverbial ^hraset but a/oot is an adverb. It was a dim perception of this which 
led Servius to sa^ " Omne verbum, quum desinit esse quod est, nugrat m adverbium," i.e. 
' Every word, when it ceases to be what it is, betakes itself among the adverbs.' It has been 
sarcastically remarked that " When a man gets hold of a word that he does not know what to 
do with, he calls it an Adverb." The Stoics also, in a half jocular way, called the Adverb 
* the Pandektes ' (i.e. ' the all-receiver *). 
* t Compare i 11$ and the notes. ' :^,"^''~ 
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Positive. Comparative, Superlative, 
well better best 

evil {contr. ill) worse 
much more 

nigh or near nearer 
forth further 



best 

worst 

most 

next 

furthest 



Positive, Comparative^ Superlative* 
far farther farthest . 

[ere]* erst 

later last 



late 

[adj, rathe]t rather 



The comparatives nether (from be-neath), upper, inner, outer, or utter, 
kinder {be-hind), are used only as adjectives. Respecting the super- 
lative forms, see§ n6. 



PREPOSITION. 

277. A Preposition is a word which when placed before a 
noun or a pronoun denotes some relation in which a thing, or 
some action or attribute of a thing, stands to something else. In 
"I saw a cloud in the sky," in is a preposition, and marks the 
relation (of place) in which the cloud stands to the sky. In ** Tom 
peeped through the keyhole," through denotes the relation (of 
movement from one side to the other) of the act of peeping to the 
keyhole,\\ In "He is fond of music," of denotes the relation of 
the attribute fond to music. The noun or pronoun which follows 
a preposition is in the objective case, and is said to be governed 
by the preposition. IT 



* Ere is now a preposition and a conjunction, but not an adverb. In A.S. ar\tzs an 
adverb as well {Grein iii. p. 69). It has lost its comparative suffix (see note * on § 115). The 
corresponding word air in Gothic was of the positive degree. The comparatives terra (adj.) 
and <apr^;r (adv.) in A.S. imply a positive eer. Early = ere-like. Or is another form of ere 
(' Or this ' = ere this in Chaucer, T. and C. iv. x). ^^^ or ever he come near " {Acts xxiii. 1 5). 

t " The rathe (early) primrose " i^^Xxxi.Lycidas), In the phrase " 1 had rather/' rather 
is an adjective, the complement of the predicate (see § 391). It is qtute correct to say " That 
is rather a clever book " ^not " That is a rather clever book'') ; the force of the phrase is '* One 
would sooner say that it is a clever book than that it is not." Rathest occurs m Chaucer. 

X TYiii -word Preposition (Stom ptne * h&icjin* zxidpositlis 'placed') merely implies "placed 
before." The term has nothing to do with position in syntax. It relates to position in the 
composition of words. Thus Priscian (xi. 2) says :— Praepositio dicitiur quae tarn nontini 
quam verbo praeponitur." It is, of course, only in composition that these words are placed 
before verbs. (Clompare Peile, PrfVwrr^PA//. p. 119.) 

§ All relations are reciprocal. Any mode of expressing the relation of A to 6 implies the 
relation of B to A. Take "John fell from his horse." It does not matter much whether we 
say thaX/rom denotes the relation of ' horse ' to ' John's falling,' or of ' John's falling ' to * the 
horse.' The latter seems die more natural mode of treating these words, and is therefore 
made the basis of the definition in the text. 

II Some grammarians maintsdn the crotchet that a preposition invariably denotes the relation 
of a thing- to a thine. If the above sentence is consistent with this definition, the difficulty 
of a camel's going through the eye of a needle is reduced to very manageable proportions. 
In some grammars a preposition is said to be " a word which shows the relation of one noun 
to another." Does "Jack in the box " imply that the noun Jack is in the noun hoxl 

H 'This current expression must not be used without a caution. In strictness it is incorrect. 

The preposition does not cause the use of the particular case that follows it. Its original 

function was to modify ox define the vague signification of the case before which it is placed. 

This is easily seen in Greek, where several of the prepositions are followed by (or rather are 

placed before) different cases. In Greek the Genitive, Dj^tive, and Accusative cases repre- 
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978. Things and their actions and attributes can only bear relation 
to other things. Therefore a preposition can only be placed before a 
word that stands for a things that is, a substantive. It connects the 
noun or pronoun which follows it with a preceding substantive, verb, 
or adjective. 

ORIGIN OF PREPOSITIONS. 

279. The original function of prepositions was to give definiteness to the 
somewhat vague ideas of the relations of actions to things, which were 
expressed by the case-endings of nouns. They exhibit three stages of 
construction. (l.) They were prefixed to the verb, which they qualified 
adverbially y forming in fact a compound with it. (2.) They were 
detached from the verb, but not prefixed to the noun. At this stage 
it is often difficult to tell whether we are dealing with a preposition or 
an adverb. (3.) They acquired the force of prepositions, and were 
placed before the nouns. The first stage is represented by such a sen- 
tence as **BigstandaC me strange geneatas" {Caedmon) =* Stout 
vassals bystand me ' ; the second stage by " Again the false paiens the 
Christen stode he by " {F, Langtofi) »' Against the false pagans the 
Christians he stood by * ; the thira by ** He stood by the Christians." * 

280. From this it is obvious that the Preposition has been developed out of 
the Adverb, and that its original function was to show the relation 
between an action or attribute and a thing, by modifying a verb or 
adjective. The forms of many (such as between^ about^ behind^ amid, 
&c.) show conclusively that they were originally adverbs or advci'bial 
phrases. It is only through the intervention of an attributive word, 
which was afterwards dropped, that Prepositions came to show the 
relation of one thing to another. ** The book on the table " = ** The 
book lying (or being) on the table,'* and so on. 

CLASSIFICATION OF PREPOSITIONS. 
281. Prepositions may be arranged in the following classes : — 

sented respectively (in a somewhat vague form) the ideas of motion fronts position at, and 
moUon to. Take the preposition iropa as an example. It denoted the idea of ' cUtmgside of* 
Put it before the above wree cases in turn, and we get the more definite ideas — r. *from 
alongside of ; 3. ' in a position alongside or ; 3. ' to a position alongside of.' A moment's 
reflection b enough to snow that irapa could not of itself convey such opposite meanings as 
' from ' and ' to,' and so cause different cases to be used aoiter it. It does no more than define 
the ' from ' and the^ * to ' which are denoted by the case-endings. Similarly rpor indicated 
^ front of^ Accordingly with the same three cases we get the meanings — i. ' from the front 
of * ; a. * in front of ; 3. 'to the front of.' ITie Latin a^ud is the same word as the Greek 
uir6, and o^ is a shortened form of it. llie difference of meaning does not really reside in 
the preposition itself, but has sprung out of the different cases before which it is placed. From 
the kind of notion that they express, some prepositions (as ex^ de^ per^ &c.) could only define 
some one case. 

It will easily be seen how, as case-endines dropped out of use, prepositions became more 
and more important, and more definite in their signification. In English the primary space* 
relations of ' motion from,' 'rest ab,' and ' motion to ' have ceased to be marked at all by case* 
endings ; they are expressed by prepositions and verbs. Some prepositions are used with 
relation to movement only, as tnto^ tkrought towards : the greater number are used with 
reference to motion or rest indifferently. Compare " He sticks to his work," " He ran to 
the door," *' He works at hom^" " The dog flew at him," &c. 

* The student of Grtek will have no difficulty in tracing these three stages 
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(i.) Simple Prepositions. 






at* forth 


of oro^ 


till q 


by from t 


on 


to 


for t in 


through § 


up 
with 



(2.) Prepositions derived from. Adverbs. 

a. By a comparative suffix. 

after T over ** under t+ 

b, "By prefixinsr a preposition to an adverb. 

abaft (A.S. d-be-seftan) beyond (A.S. be-geondan) 

above (A.S. d-be-iifan) but (A.S. biitan = be-uten) 

about (A.S. d-be-utan) throughout 

afore (A.S. on-foran or setforan) underneath (A.S. under-neoCan) 

before (A.S. bi-foran) within (A.S. wi?J-innan) 

behind (A.S. be-hindan) without (A.S. wi8-utan) 

beneath (A.S. be-neotJan) 

(3.) Prepositions formed by prefizinff a preposition to a noun or 
an adjective used substantively. 

aboard (= on board) around or round 

across (from Fr. croix) aslant 

adown:j:j: or down (A.S. of diine) astride 

against ^§ (A.S. on-g^;n, ongean) athwart (AS. on J>weorh crooked) 
along (A.S. andlang ||||) below 

amid or amidst (A.S. on middum) beside or besides (= ' by side ') 
among or amongst (A. S. on-gemangf 1F)between *** (= * by two *) 

betwixt 

* At and the Latin o^have the same origin. 

f For^ forty z.y\idL forth have the same root as the Latin and Greek pro ($ee Grimm's law). 
Forth is found as a preposition in Shakspeare. (See Schmidts Lexicon.) 

X The form/m or/r» is found in Ormin, WydiflFe, &c. Now an adverb, in * to and fro' 

f Connected with the Gothic thairko^ ' a hole.' 

H Till, connected with an old noun til (German Ziet^y ' a fixed point, goal, or boundary/ 
is used <n place as well as time by Chaucer, &c.^ Even in Spenser we reaid "He hastened 
them untitl" i/''. Q, I. 11, 4). It is of Scandinavian origin {Ettmiiller Lex, p. 5x9). Douglas 
uses til for to m the infinitive. 

H After is probably made up of a/ (mining 'off' in Gothic, and connected with the 
Latin ah and the Greek &ir6) and the comparative suffix -ter (= ther^ \ xo8). * After,' there- 
fore, means ' further off,' corresponding in form and meaning to the Greek utr^tripm (Fick, 
Vergl. WA.xT, Skeat, Et. Diet, s. v.). Aft is an abbreviation of after. Af and of vm 
varieties of the same root. ^ 

•• Ov9r'y& a comparative from the root <w = A.S. tfi^(in Hf-an^ German ohetC), Up^ fcirrf and 
iuh are varieties of the same root (Fick, V. W, iii. 34), Sub in composition often means ' »p 
from imdemeath,^ as in * Terra submittit flores ' {.sends up flowers). Compare sufferre, &c. 

ft Under (Germ, unter, Latin inter, Sansk. antnr), from the demonstrative root an (see 
% 3x9, note) and the comparative suffix tar, ter. or ther. 

tt UteraUy'offthehm.' Dun = hill, • — * ' . 

§§ In against y amidst, and amongst the s is the genitive suffix (( 967, x) ; the / is a phonetic 
offgrowth from the s. A^in is the older form. Oiaucer uses amiddes and amonges. 

till From the AS. particle and = 'opposite,' or 'in presence of' (Latin ante, Gr. Si'tiX 
which we have in answer 'Andlang means 'over against in length.' In A.S. it was 
followed by the genitive, like the corresponding German word entlang, 

HH Getftangvn. A.S. means an assemblage or multitude. 
' ••• Between comes from the numeral adjective tweon (=s Lat. binul^ a derivative firwii tew 
or fwi (= two). Betwih was formed from the root twi. To this was added the adverbial 
genitive suffix s (betwix), and subsequently the offgrowth /. (Compare note on § 3x9.) The 
parts of the compound betweonnm might be separated. ' Be ^m tweonum ' {py pie lakes 
himin^ s 'between the lakes.' 
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anent (A.S. on-efen or on-emn inside 

= * on a level,' * over-against ') outside 

since* 
Aloft (*on lyfte'=in the air) and abreast are used now and then as 
prepositions* WWial (i.e. ^with a/7' = * into the bargain ') is some- 
times used as a preposition, and placed at the end of the sentence. 

(4.) Prepositions formed by preflxinff an adverbial particle to 
a preposition. 

into untilt upon without 

onto unto within throughout 

(5.) From the adjective weard (= Lat. vergens, and connected with 
wrto)i preceded by the adverb /<?,§ we get in Anglo-Saxon the 
adjective toweard ('approaching, future').? Toweard &nd toweardes 
were used as adverbs, and then acquired the force of prepositions. § 
888. In Anglo-Saxon passive and other verbs might be used impersonally 
without a subject of any kind, simply to affirm that an action takes 
place. Participles are often employed absolutely and impersonally in 
exactly the same manner, as '* Speaking generally, this will be found 
true"; ** Barring accidents, we shall arrive to-morrow.*' Participles 
thus used have sometimes acquired the force of prepositions, as ** He 
asked me concerning my health " ; *' He is undecided respecting his 
movements." In some cases these active participles have supplanted 
passive participles which qualified the noun. Thus, '* considering his 
conduct ' was **his conduct considered," just as we still say, **Ali 
things considered." Notwithstanding^ pettding, and during zx^ par- 
ticiples qualifying the noun that follows in the nominative absolute. 
Sctve (Fr. sauf) and except are of French origin, and are remnants of 
Latin ablatives absolute. In Chaucer out-taketi is found for except. In 
Shakspeare we still find excepted ; * * Always excepted my dear Claudio. " 
As both the nominative and the objective case are used in the absolute 
construction (( 372, 5), sa;ve he and save him are both allowaUe. 
During^ save^ and except are now usually regarded as prepositions. 
The adjectives near, nearer, and next (§ 115) were used first as 
adverbs and then as prepositions. Respecting ere see note t on § 
276. Pcut was at first an attributive participle, forming an 
objective absolute with a noun, "past the house " = * the house 
being passed.' These quasi-prepositions are usually of French Origin. 

Belations indicated by Prepositions. 

283. The principal relations which prepositions indicate are 
those of placoy time^ and cansality.|| 

* Since is a short form ofsiihens or nthenctt made with the adverbial genitive suffix from 
sitken, a form of Scandinavian origin, based upon the adverb and preposition sitk. llie 
A.S siCOan is a compound of siH and the dative \^m. 

t Frcrai the Gothic particle und * all the way or ' all the time ' (equivalent to the 
German Hs\ which in A.S. dropped the n (compare tooth and goose) and appeared as 0O. 
Until BB und-tilj unto =» uftd-to, i.e. ' all the way to.' 

X Hence * inclinln|; to/ * favourable.' The opposite of this is froward (= /totn-ward), 



and the negative of tt is untoward, 
§ Phrases like ' on this 



side the river,' ' on board ship/ distinctly show us adverbial phrases 
acquiring the force of prepositions. 

tl 'Ry causality 'n meant tht cause, reason^ w purpose of any action or event. WhQn.^fr« 
say * full of water/ of marks the cause of the Cmutss. 



\ 
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Prepositions were first used to express relation in s^ace, then they 
were applied to relation in //V;/^, and lastly were used metaphorically 
to mark relations of caiiscUity or modality. 

284. At, with relation to space, marks (i) the point to which a move- 
ment is directed (as * The dog sprang at him * ; * Look at this '), or the point 
reached in some progressive movement (as * We have arrived at our destina- 
tion ') ; (2) the locality of an action or thing (as in ' We dined €U the hotel ' ; 

* The man at the helm ')• Thence it comes to denote the circumstances in 
which a person is, or in which an action takes place (as * We were present at 
the battle ^ \ * at enmity ' ; * a/ leisure ' ; *a/ full speed ' ; * to play at cards '), 
or the occasion or determining circnmstatues of an action (as * He came at my 
call'; *We rejoice at your success*; * I am ^ your mercy,' &c.) At, as 
marking a definite point in a progression of any kind, defines quantity and 
value J 2is'At3t. great price ' ; * The expense is estimateid at three millions ' ; 

* At the best'; *At least,' &c. At also fixes an action to 2l point oftime^ as 

* At noon ^ \ ^ At this season' ; ^ At any time.' 

In early English at also marked the starting point of a movement or action, 
as **Ge nima9 Benjamin get m^" = *ye take '^^ from me' {Gen. xlii. 36). 
Vestiges of this use are still found in ** To receive cU the hands of," &c. 

By means (i) 'Alongside of,' or * close to,' in connection either with 
rest or with motion, as * Sit /Jy me * ; * The path runs by the river ' ; ' We 
went by your house ' ; * He lives by himself,* i.^., 'with himself as his only 
neighbour ' ; ' To put a thing by * is to put it somewhere near^ or by our side, 
not in front ; hence, out of the way, just as we say, * to put aside. A thing 
happens by the way when it happens beside the way, that is, not as a part of 
the main proceeding. If a man swears by an altar or a relic, he places his 
hand on it, or goes close up to it. To come by a thing is to get close up to it, 
so as to be able to get possession of it. (2) If I arrive by ten o'clock, the time 
of my arrival is close to, ox just before, ten o'clock. By and by properly denotes 
a time close to the present.! * Day by day,' implies that one day is next to the 
other without interval. (3) It is natural to seek the doer or instrument of an 
act in close neighbourhood to the locality of the action. Hence by came to 
denote the agent % or instrument, as ** Abel was killed by Cain ' ; * They 
were stifled ^^ the smoke.' **He is older by two years," implies that the 
excess of age is caused by two years. One thing is put beside another to 
measure or compare it ; hence such phrases as * to sell by tiie yard,' * to drink 
by the gallon,' '^ (=in accordance with) your advice.' 

In a more general sense by marks any concomitant circumstance, as in * by 
turns ' ; * by fits and starts ' ; * by moonlight ' ; * they came by twos and 
threes.' In old English * to know nothing by'* meant * to know nothing about 
or against,'' as in ** I know nothing bymy^V* (I. Corinth, iv. 4) ; ** How say 
you by the French loid ? " {M. of V, I. 2). 

But (A.S. biltan or btiton, in early English buten, bute, bouten, boute, but 
or bot) is a compound of be, bi or by and litan * outside ' (by-out). It means 
literally *on the outside of,' and thence 'without' or 'except' It is quite 
common as a preposition in A. S. and in early English and Scottish writers. § 

* Compare for example " He was pierced through the heart ' ; *' It blossoms through the 
year " ; " Sanctify them through thy truth." 

t Chaucer speaks of " two yonee knightes ligging by and by, i.e. ' side by side.' 

4 Compare the provincialism ' that's all along of you.' 

§ E.g, as "Ealle btitan &num" = 'all but one' (Beow. 705); "Btitan nettum huntian ic 
masg" a 'I can hunt without nets' {A elf. Coll.); "But spot or fait" {Douglas). "Touch 
aoeebe cat ^^ a glove" (Motto quoted in Jamieson't Sootch Die). 
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See Stratmaxin {s,v,) and M'atzner {Wort s,v,). It is still used as a prepo- 
sition (meaning * except * or * leaving out *), as in * All but one ' ; * The last 
but one*; **Take any form but that." It is often followed by the 
simple infinitive, as "He did nothing ^/ (= except) laugh," In the older 
writers the gerund was used after it, as ** But being charged, we will be still by 
land'* {Ant, and CL iv. 2, i), i.e. 'leaving out the case of being attacked, we 
will make no movement by land.* For the way in which the preposition but 
developed into the conjunction, see §"293. 

In formation and meaning but (=by out) is closely analogous io with-our, 
which also was by turns adven), preposition and conjunction. {See Conjunction. ) 
In course of time the prepositional functions were chiefly monopolized by 
without^ the conjunctive functions by but.* 

About (A..S dbtitan, i.e. d-be-iitan = on-by'Out) means * just on the outside 
of,* and hence very near to either in space or in time, without any idea of encom* 
passing. Thus ** Have you any money about you ? '* ; "It is about (i.e. very 
near to) four o'clock.** * To set about a business * is * to set [oneself] close to 
it, so that there may be no delay in beginning it. ' I was about to observe ' 
means *Iwas close to observing.* Being frequently coupled with round 
(' round about ^) it acquired the secondary sense of *on all sides of,* as " Set 
bounds about the mount ** ; and with a figurative extension ' He told me all 
about it,' 'I will see about that.* 

Per in Anglo-Saxon means * in front of y* before^ with reference both to 
place and to time. (Compare the Latin pro.) From the idea of standing in 
front ofcsLme first that of defending, as when we say * To fight y&r one's king.* 
This easily passes into the idea of on behalf of or to the advantage of2&^^\ 
pleaded ySr him in vain " ; ** All this was done for you.** For then came to 
denote representing^ or taking the place of (compare hn\ and pro). Thus an 
advocate appears y^ his client, or one person is * taken ^r another'; oris 
• responsible for another.* This idea of substitution or exchange often occurs, 
as in * To 6\t for^ ; *To exchange, barter, or sell for* ; *Eye^r eye.* 
Exchange passes into the sense of requital^ as * He was punished for the 
crime,* and by a further extension into that of the ground^ cause, ox purpose of 
an action. This idea underlies such phrases as * grateful ^r,* * sorry for,* *to 
seek for,* *to waiter.* *He did this^^r love of me' means *in presence of 
his love of me as a stimulating motive* * In presence of* may pass into the 
meaning ' in spjte of* (just as when we say ** He persevered in the face of all 
obstacles **), as in ** For all his wealth, he is unhappy.** One thing may be 
placed before another to stop it, and so for came to mark hindrance or pre- 
vention, bs "He dide (i.e, put) on that an habergeoun^r percinge of his 
herte,** i.e. */f?^vz/^/ the piercing of his heart.' (Chaucer, Sir TTuipas.) 

In and on are varieties of the same root. (See Skeat, Et, Diet.) From 
marking the locality of what is contained in something else, in came to be 
used with reference to surrounding circumstances, as * in difficulties,* * w hope,* 




pay 

as ** He put his hand in his pocket** ; " He dipped his pen in the ink.*' On 
is common in A.S. in the sense of in, as **on heofenum**= *in heaven'; 
•* His lof by8 on minum miiffe'* = * his praise shall be in my mouth.* We 

* It is necessary to warn the unwary that the he with which this WQxd is compounded has 
npthing whatever to do with the verb * be,' 
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still say *on hand,' *on a journey,* *on Monday,* 'on fire* (compare *«• 
6ames ). On gradually came to denote superposition^ as " He lay on the 
bed," and thence to denote the ground of an action, os in 'on condition,' * on 
account of,' 'he prides himself <?;/ his skill.' In is sometimes used in this 
sense, as * to rejoice /»,' * to be offended in ' (Matt, xi. 6). 

- Of and off were originally only various modes of writing and pronouncing the 
same word. Off\s now more commonly used as an adverb, o/more commonly 
as a preposition. In early English of answers for both varieties. It indicates 
movement or separation from something, or shows that something is the start- 
ing-point from which an action proceeds, as in ' Get off that chair ' ; ' A long 
way ^the mark* ; * To do a thing off hand* (i.e. as though the doing came 
direct from the hand) ; * He went out of* the room * ; * He comes of a good 
stock ; 'To buy of a person ' ; * Q/" a child,' ue, 'from his childhood." A 
vessel is ^the coast when it is at a short distance from it. ' He stood within 
a yard of the fire' means "He stood off {^ away from) the fire within the 
distance of a yard " ; * To stop short ofz. point ' is * to stop a short distance 
from it ' ; * That is very good of you * means * as proceeding from youj* The 
idea of separation underlies all such phrases as * to cure of* ; Mo cleanse of* ; 
' to deprive of*f; ' free of* ; ' destitute of* 'To beware of * implies * keeping 
aloof from.' If a thing ' smells ^ musky* or ' tastes i?/* onions,' the smell or taste 
comes from the musk or onions. 

That which comes from, or is taken from a thing, was a part of it, or 
belonged to it in some way. Hence spring two meanings, i. cy is used in 
ihe partitive sense, as in * A piece of cheese' ; * One of the men * ; * To par- 
take ^'&c. 2. cy denotes possession, as in 'The house of my father,' or 
marks that an attribute pertains to something, as in ' The brightness of the 
sun.* It thus becomes the general equivalent of the genitive or possessive. 

A thing is vasAefrom the material of which it is composed. Hence we say, 
* A bar ^iron * ; * A book of poetry ' ; ' A pint of beer.* ' He made a fool 
of me ' \i,e, as though I were the raw material of the product). From 
denoting the matericU oi a thing, <^ passes on to denote any characteristic 
of a thinfi^, as in ' A man ^high rank ' ; ' A person ^great wealth.' 

A mair s works or productions coxxaitfrom him. Hence we speak of ' a play 
^Shakspeare' ; 'a symphony ^Beethoven,' &c. Cy also marks the source 
from which an action proceeds. Hence it denotes the agent or means, as 
'He was led ^ the Spirit'; 'Tempted^ the devil*; 'The observed ^all 
observers,* ».^., 'The person observed by all observers.' Formerly y^-d/w 
(fram), like von in German, marked the aeent, or source whence the action 
proceeds, as in " w^ron fram him gefullode * = ' were baptized by (from) hhn * 
Wark i. 5). 

A result spximg^from a cause. Hence of marks the cause or ground of an 
action or feeling, as in * To die ^ a broken heart ' ; * To do a thing of one's 
free will,* ' ^nght,' or 'i^* necessity ' ; * To be sick of 2, fever.* 'The love of 
money' is 'the love excited by money,* and so 'directed towards it' So 
' Fond of I ; ' weary of* ; ' guilty of* ; ' conscious of^ &c., denote emotions 
caused fy, or springing from something. 

' I heard ^his death ' marks that 'his death ' was the starting-point of the 
news that came to me. Hence of comes to mean concerning or respecting in 
a variety of phrases, as in 'to think of* * to accuse of* If we ' speak of 

* In old writers out of — w^Aaut, as in *' Neither can anything please God if it be done 
0ut of charity." We still say ** out of breath " (i.e. without breath^ * out of one's senses.' 
f In A.S. verbs of this sort had the genitive after them. 
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Cicero,' Cicero is the starting-point of our speech. • A copy of a thin^ * is 
* a copy takeny^^m it.* * He lived there upwards of a year, means * dunng a 
certain period reckoned y^v/;^ the end of the year.* 

Of\& identical in root with the Gothic af Latin ab^ and Greek hxh. In A.S. 
the two prepositions on and ojfYoA a wide range of application. 

To (as an adverb usually spelt too) indicates movement or extension towards 
some point in space or time (as *' He went to the door " ; ''It goes on from 
day to day "), or the proximity which is the result of the movement, as in 
•close to,' or (of time) * to-day,' *to-ni^ht.* See § 267, 4. To then came to 
mark the direction of an action or feeling towards an object (as in ''To tell 
/<!*' ; "inclined to,'' &c). It also marks approach or conformitv to a certain 
staildard (as in "equal to *' ; " like to ** ; "brave to excess " ; '* is that to your 
liking?"). It denotes the end or result of some change, as 'turned to stone.' 
One thing is put to another for comparison, or as a stake, hence such phraset 
as •' They to him are angels " ; ' ten to one * ; " My estate to your ring.* 

To also marks the end or purpose of an action, as in many uses of the 
gerundial infinitive, "He came to see me,** &c. (§ 196), and in such phrases 
as "They came to dinner '* ; " To have to wife,** &c. It is also used to mark 
what is in any way affected by an action, equality, or relation, as in " happen to '* ; 
" a friend to the poor ** ; "a prey to anxiety ; " " hateful to me,** &c. To has 
largely replaced the old dative. 

The adverb too is the same word, and means ' in addition.' " Give him a 
shilling and a loaf /(W** means 'give him a loaf in addition to the shilling.* 
"That is too bad** means * that is bad in an additional degree ^ or beyond what 
is bad in a usual degree.' 

In the Northern dicdect /// or till was used for to (§ 281). So in Chaucer, 
" Til a grove than stalketh Palamon *' {JCn, T. 620). This word is now only 
a conjunction. Intil {=into) has vanished ; until h restricted to time. 

With is a shortened form of the Anglo-Saxon adverb TvitSer,^ formed by the 
comparative suffix tAer (§ 108, note), from an ancient root wi or zV, denoting 
separation. The ancient meaning of wit/i (wifS) is from * which we still pre- 
serve in withhold, and withdraiv, and in the phrases * to part with^ ' to dispense 
with,* 'to differ with,* &c. The notion of separation passed into that of 
opposition, from which Tvith derived its ordinary Anglo-Saxon meaning of 
'against,' still maintained in * withstand* *to be angry with* \ "weigh oath 
with oath** {Shakspeare), i.e, 'weigh oath against oath,* &c. Opposition 
implies proximity, and proximity suggests association, and so toith came by 
its modem sense, as in ' Come with us.' In this sense it denotes attendant 
circumstances (as ' I will come with pleasure *). Among the attendant circum« 
stances of an action is the instrument t with which it is performed. Hence 
another of the common meanings of with. With has supplanted the old pre- 
position mid (= Gtrva3J^ mifj. 

Most of the above words are adverbs as well as prepositions. When they 
are prepositions there b always a substantive, expressed or understood, which 
they govern. In " He laid one book above the other,** above is a preposition. 
In " One was below, the others above," below and above are adveros. 

The Latin preposition per {throughout) has been adopted with the distribu'^ 
live sense, which it had in late Latin, as ' A pound per day * j * Three per 
cent,* &c. It was in part confused ytiiYipour {ixompro), 

• " He gedslde lif wi8 lice," * He separated life from [the] body ' [BeowiUf. 733). 

t In Chaucer with marks the a^tnt^ as " sleyn with (= by) cursea Jewes (Pn T. iSfy*^ 
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Sans aiid mangre are now obsolete. 

There is no sufficient reason for g[ivin^ the name 'compound prepositions* 
to such phrases as 'by means of,* *in addition to/ &c. A clear account can 
be given of the syntax of each member of the phrase. But in some instances 
(as ^ despite,^ * spite of ^^ &c.) the loss of an essential preposition compels us 
to treat the residuum as a phrase equivalent to a preposition. 



CONJUNCTION. 

285. OoDJunctions are so called because they join words and 
sentences together (Lat con = * together,' Jungo = * I join ') ; 
but a word is not necessarily a conjunction because it does this. 
Who^ whichy and that are connective words which are pronouns. 
When^ whercy as, &c., are connective words which are adverbs. 

Daflnition. — Conjunctions are connective words, which have 
neither a pronominal nor an adverbial signification. 

Prepositions show the relation of one notion to another. Con- 
junctions show the relation of one thought to another. Hence con- 
junctions for the most part* join one sentence to another. 

CLASSIFICATION OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

386. Conjunctions are of twokmds— 1. Oo-ordinative Oon- 
junctions ; 2. Subordinative Conjunctions. 

287. Co-ordinative Copjunotions are those which unite either 
co-ordinate clauses {ue, clauses of which neither is dependent on the 
other, or enters into its construction), or words which stand in the 
same relation to some other word in the sentence. They may be sub- 
divided according to their meaning into — 

L Simple Conjunctions: — and, both, 
2. The Adversative t or exceptive conjunction:—^!//. 
8. Alternative Conjunctions :—^//^^r—^ry neither — nor^ 
whether — or, 

* The single exception is the conjunction attd^ which, besides tiniting one sentence to 
another, may unite words which stand in the same relation to some other word in the sen- 
tence, as in " Two and three make five," where two and three stand in the same relation to 
the verb make; **Tom sat between John and James," where John and James zx^ in the 
same relation to sat between. A plural suffix may answer much the same purpose. There is 
no essential difference between *' Tom sat between John and James,' and '* Tom sat between 
the two brothers." AndXtaAs itself the more readily to this use, as it was originally a pre- 

' position meaning ' along with ' (§ 287). It is however impossible now to treaty and assi pre- 
position. We cannot say ' Tom ana me took a walk.' Some grammarians will have it that 
in all such cases two co-ordinate sentences are contracted into one, but to s^ "Two make 
five and three make five,' or * Tom sat between John and Tom sat between James,' is sheer 
nonsense, and it is quite inadmissible to substitute some other verb for make^^ or some other 
preposition for between. Grammatical analysis has to deal with the expressions before us, 
pot with something else that we are told to substitute in their place, 
f The Disjunctive Contunction of many grammars (a joining word whicll disjoins) is a 

cbofee spedmea oi SkhmurcAtf ^ " " " - - • 
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And (of the same ori^n as the German und, Icelandic enaa, Latin anU, 
and Greek kifrf) is sometimes a preposition in A.S. meaning ' in presence of,' 
or ' along with.'* From the sense of * in presence of and passed into that of 
against (compare with § 2&4}, and appears in answer {andswarian), along 
{and-lang) and various other compounds in A.S. 

From being a preposition, and developed (in the way explained further on) 
into a conjunction, with two different senses, i. It assumed the ordinary copu- 
lative sense. 2. It was a hjrpothetical conjunction, t the main assertion of the 
complex sentence being made, as it were, in the ftreseme of the hypothesis. 
As thus used it is often shortened to an^ and sometimes followed by if^ which 
virtually repeats it {an if or and if). 

Both is only the adjective both (§ 95) used with relation to two sentences 
which are joined by and^ and so acquiring the force of a conjunction. When 
placed before two substantives joined by and^ it may still be regarded as an 
adjective, as ** Both John and Henry are here " = ** John and Henry are both 
here." 

In old English and^and were used for both — and^ as ** And I have clarified 
and eft I sclud clarifie " (Wycl. John xii. 28). 

Strictly speaking both — and should couple only two notions or thoughts, 
but good writers sometimes use them to join more than two, as *' The God 
that made both .>ky and earth and heaven {Milton), 

The use of but as an adversative conjunction springs out of its use as a 
subordinative conjunction. This will be discussed further on (§ 290). 

Either is the distributive pronoun which stands for awther or ot/ier (§ 174, 
2), used with relation to a whole sentence, and so becoming a conjunction. % Or 
is a contraction of other or outher^ as wher (in Chancer) is of whether. 
Ifeither and nor are compounds of either and or with ne. The correlatives 
nor-nor Qxe sometimes used for neither-nor, and are just as correct. Nor is 
only a contraction of neither (i.e. nouther), and the first neither may as well be 
contracted as the second. § 

The use of whether as a co-ordinative conjunction is old-fashioned (as 
"Whether did this man sin or his parents?"). Asa subordinative conjunc- 
tion it is common. The or which follows whether is a contracted compound of 
whether (see above and § 174). 

288. Subordinative Oonjunctions are those which unite 
sentences of which one is in a relation of dependence upon the 
other, that is to say, enters into its construction with the force of a 
substantive or an adverb, 

289. Subordinative Conjunctions may be subdivided into — 

1. The Simple Conjunction of Subordination : — that. 

2. Temporal Conjunctions, or Conjunctions that express 
relations of Time : — after^ beforey ere, tiily while^ since, now. 

8. Causal Conjunctions, or such as relate to purpose or con- 
sequence i—because, sincCyfor, lest, that, 

* As *' And heora ordfruman," * in thej^resence of their creator ' {Caedm. Gen. 13) ; *' emb 
eahu niht and fedwerum,'* 'about eight nights and (~ along with) four ' (Menol. 2x1). 

\ Enda was similarly used in Icelandic. 

X Not of the word other which is the equivalent of the Gothic antkar 169). The other 
either, which is the modem form of <?^r, is not now used as a conjunction ; but i« A.3i 
^f^r—ge^ or agder-'and were used for both-euid. 

I In early English we ftn4 nother-^t or m—n^ fof neither- p^^ 
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4. Hsrpothetioal or Conditional Conjunctions ;— ^ an^ 
unUsSy except, but^ whether, &c. 

5. Concessive Conjunctions : — though, although, albeit, 
e. Alternative Conjunctions: — whetJier—or, 

7. The Conjunction of Comparison i-^than, 

290. That was originally simply the neuter demonstrative pronoun used as 
the representative of a sentence to show its grammatical relation to 
some other sentence. Thus **I know that he said so" is virtually 
** He said so, I know tliat,^* or ** I know that, namely *he said so * ; " 
"That he did it is certain," is virtually ** He did it, that is certain," or 
** TTiat, namely * he did it,' is certain." Subsequently the word lost its 
demonstrative and representative character, and became a mere sign 
of grammatical subordination, the whole clause, including the that, 
being treated as the equivalent of a substantive. Such a clause may be 
the subject or object of a verb, as in the preceding examples, or be in 
apposition to a substantive, as " The notion that such a plan is pos- 
sible is absurd," or come after a preposition, as *'/;» that he himself 
hath suffered" {fleb. ii. i8) ; ** T^l?/- that it is not night" {Shaksp.) ; 
•* It is good for naught but that it should be cast out" {Matt, v. 13). 

The conjunction t/iat is closely connected with the transformation of the 
prepositions after, before, ere, since, till, until, for, but, without, 
mto conjunctions. These prepositions were first used as such, followed 
by an accessory clause beginning with the subordinative particle that * 
(as in the examples given above). When this connective particle (or 
conjunction) is retained, it is better to regard the preceding word after, 
before, for, &c., as still a preposition. But when that is omitted, 
grammarians generally consider that its connective power has been 
absorbed by the preceding preposition, and that the latter has conse- 
quently become a conjunction. Thus " Before that certain came from 
James" {GaL ii. 12) consists of a preposition followed by a substantive 
clause. "Before the cock crow twice" is a subordinate clause in 
which before does duty as a conjunction. 

Now sometimes acquires the force of a conjunction in a similar way. If 
we say ** Now that you have finished your work you may go," no7u is an 
adverb, having the clause that follows in apposition to it. . If we say 
** Now you have finished your work you may go," now has absorbed 
into itself the connective force of the thai, and b^ome a conjunction. 

Whereas is properly a connective adverb, referring to placet or 



* In Anglo-Saxon the syntactical relation of the substantive clause to the preposition was 
madced by the introduction of a second demonstrative, which was inflected. Thus :— " Ealle 
Pd Puig suidon on ]>inre handa btitan )>aBm &num, "past ]>u ]>ine hand on him ne ^strecce " = 
all things are in thy hand but (= except) that mtty that thou stretch not thine hand upon 
him ' (Job I. 12) ; " Ic cwime ser >4m fact he giO" =* *I will come ere tkat^ that he goes.' 
Then the subordinative (indeclinable) pact was weakened to ]>e, which attached itself to the 
preceding demonstrative, so that 'aBr-pdm-)>e' (and similar combinations) became a sort of 
complex conjunction, as "^.]}&m-))e cocc crdwe" = 'before that '[the] cock crow* (Matt. 
XXVI. 3^X i^e >c was sometimes omitted, as " For )>dm heora ys heofena rice " = ' for 
that theirs is the kingdom of heaven.' 

+ In early English that, sOy and as were used after who, whichy when^ where, as marks of 
syntactical subordination. (See Chaucer passim.) IVhereas properly referred to place, as 
in * There whereas all the plagues and harms abound " (Spenser, F. Q. iv. 1, 20). "I held my 
tongue whereas the rest kept talking'* means properly *' 1 held my tongue lin circumstances] 
/>f u^/^/fM t}f^ rest y^ept tSlXkm^." • * 
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attendant circumstances; and it should be counted as such, although its 
adverbial sense is nearly forgotten. It is curious that the noiumalpaxt 
oi vth^n-as 9xA whenas came to be dropped, and the Tmcxtlj formal or 
rekUwnal part * as ' assumed the meaning of the whole woid ; thus ** I 
m^ James as (^^when^^u) I was coming Uther ; *' '* ^j ( = where-as) you 
say so, I must believe it.'* 



is merely the compound phrase by cause. It was formerly 
fdlowed by of^ as ''Because of the waters of the flood ** {pen. vii. 7 ; 
compare "l?y reason of the fire," DeuL v. 5). In Shakspeare, &c., 
because is often followed by that^ which in fact introduces a substantive 
clause in apposition to the noun cause. On the omission of the con- 
nective th€Ui because hardened into a conjunction.* 

891. If (A.S. ^if) is cognate with the Norse ef^ German ob^ Dutch of, and 
Gothic thai and jabai^ and is connected with an old noun iba or 
eba t = * condition ' or * stipulation * (Pick iii. p. 20), It thus answers 
exactly to the phrase '* on condition that/' The conditional particle 
o/fi/has already been treated of (§ 287). 

A question is one way of putting a hypothesis, as **Is any afflicted ? 
Let him pray." In this way whether^or came to be used as equivalent 
to either if— or \if^ as " I will go whether you will or not, ue, **I 
will go eUher if yoM will or if yon will not." 

I«est comes from the Anglo-Saxon expression **yf hos ]>e"=Lat. 
^uominus = '[that] by so much less' or 'that the less,' where the 
indeclinable '>e' is the mark of syntactical subordination, and so 
converts the phrase into a subordinative conjunction, t Although in 
reality essential to the construction, ' >^ ' (the instrumental case of 
' ]>set ) came to be omitted, and las "pe or las became lesl, either by the 
blending c4ye with las, or by the phonetic offgrowth of / § (Skeat, s.v,). 

202. Unless is a compound o(on and the comparative less. In early Enjglish 
we find the fuller expression * upon lesse than.'|| The phrase is an 
imitation of the French d moins que. " He will be ruined unless you 
help him " means " He will be ruined if matters stop at less than your 
helping him," »V. "stop short of your helping him." 

293. But. — ^The idea involved in the word unless was expressed in A.S. by 
butSA (see but), which was developed from a preposition into a con- 
junction (like after, without, &c.) in the way already described 
(§ 290). The omission of the that which made what followed into 
a substantive clause governed by a preposition, left such constructions 
as "Nabbe ge lif on eow butan ge etan min fiaesc " = ' ye have not 



• The old wofd f&rwhv (= * for the reason that *) is now obsolete. It was not interroga- 
tive, as Cowper (John Gtipin) mistakenly makes it. , ... 

t Many have attempted to connect gif {if) with the verb g^tve, as though it were an im- 
perative mood <^ it. But none of the related forms in cognate languages have the shghtest 
connection with any verb meaning * give.' The Scotch g^u is probably the preposition 
^in = against or by^ used as in the old English phrase by so — if, (See note* p. 54). 

J Thus "[God commanded us that we should not eat] ]>y laes ]>e we swulton " = <that the 
less (ffuominits) we should die.' 

§ Koch (ii. p. 434) quoting ' )>e bcste ]>e ' (from the Sax. Chron. 694, F) seems mclined to 
regard lest as a superlative. 

U Upon lesse than wee mowe falle toward hevene from the erthe *' = ' unless we can fall,' S^q. 
{Mawtdeviile, p, 184). 
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life in you but (= unless) ye eat my flesh,* i.e. *^Uaving out* your 
eating my flesh, ye have no life in you.* So in Chaucer *• But it were 
any person obstinat ** (Prol, 521), i.e. * leaving out the case of its being 
(Le. * unless it were *) an obstinate person.* We have a similar use of 
but as a conjunction {^unless or except thai) in '* But he is something 
stained with grief, thou mightst call him a goodly person ** (Sh. Temp. 
I. 2) ; ''Ne*er may I look on day, but she tells to your highness 
simple truth** (Com, Err, V. 211); "It shall go hard but I will 
prove it**; "Thieves are not judged but they are by to hear.** 
Without and except acquired the same force in the same way, as 
in ** Not without the Prince be willing ** *^ Except ye repent.** 
But as an adversative co-ordinative conjunction was another product 
of the same construction. Thus " Myn handwerk to sle sore grevyth 
me, bttt that here sjmne here deth doth brewe ** {Cov, M, p. 43) would 
appear in modem English as "It grieves me sore to slay my handi* 
work, but their sin doth brew their death.** This use of but has nearly 
superseded its older meaning * unless,* and but in this sense has 
ousted ac,\ which is the common adversative conjunction in A.S. 

* The case excepted is, of course, virtually a negaiiue hypothesis. In the older writers 
hut t/aad but and (where and = if) are common, as " but and ye helpe us now " (Chaucer 
Troil.). 

^ Sentences like that quoted in the text were common in AS., and in an elliptical form gave 
rise to sentences like the following — ** N4n man nit buton fabler ana " = ' no man knoweth 
but my Father only/ for " buton Mem J>aet faeder &na wit,'* * but that my Father only knows ' ; 
" Ne nis na god buten he," = * there is no God but he [is God]. This shows that Out may be 




preposition, and ^t him forms a limiting adjunct to nobody. 

It should be noticed that in such cases but introduced an exception to a general negative 
statement. In later English the negative came to be omitted, and so but aiq>ears to be, an 
adverb meaning otUy. Thus we read in Matuideville " Thei eten not but ones a day," i.e. 
' They eat not but (= except) that they eat once a day.' We now say " They eat but once a 
day." **Ther nis but a god" {Leg. S, Cath. 982) = 'lliere is not but one God,' is now 
* 1 nere is but one God.' 

There are other instances in which negatives are improperly omitted in modem English. 
Thus ** Do not spend more than you can help," ousht to be ** Do not spend more than you 
cannot help." * He has lost ever so much money, should be " He has lost never so much 
money," i.e. "He has lost a quantity of money, and never bef<Mie lost so much.** 

t But is a difficult word to deal with ; it is so often attended by the ellipse of some im- 
portant word. The omission of the negative has already beoa noticed {Note *). One class 
of sentences has been much misunderstood. In ''There's ne'er a villain dwelling in all 
Denmark but he's an arrant knave," everybody admits that but is a conjunctioD. In modem 
English, however, it is very common in such sentences to have eitho- the subject or the 
object d* the verb that follows the *but' omitted, as "There's not a man I meet but doth 
salute me *' ; "Not a holiday fool there but would give a piece of silver" (TVmt/. II. a, 30) ; 
" No jutty . . . but this bird hath made his pendent bed ' {Macb.y Many grammarians say 
that in such sentences ' but ' has become a relative pronoun invohnng a negiUive, and is 
equivalent to which not, or who not. This is putting an extremely viwent strain upon the 
Ibvce c^ words. One can understand how the intelli^nce of the ^>eaker or bearer can attach 
a connective force to a wttcd that does not strictly eJ^^ress it, that is only a question of 
grammatical form ; but the omveraon of a mere conjunction into a word that stands /or a 
fersms or thing is a very different affair. In * He never says more than is necessary' surely 
thoM is not a relative pronoun and the subject of is. It seems much simpler to allow that a 
proooon b understood. In Chaucer we get the full phrase, as " Upon a day he gat him more 
mooeye. Than thai the persoun gat in monthes twejre." {Prol. 704X 

There are many sentences b^;mning with but that, where it does not matter whether we 
treat but as a preposition followed by a substantive dause, <» take but that as a compound 
conjnnctioa like tf thai, when that^ &c. Thus ** The sky would pour down stinking pitch, 
but that the sea dashes (he fire out" {Temf. i, a, 4). In Qth^ cases we must rej^ but 
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Si94. While is the A.S. h'wU-=. *time,' which was used in the phrase \d 
hwlle }>e=* the while that.' * Left by itself, wht/t! hardened into a con- 
junction, its notional sense being forgotten. It assumed the adverbial 
suffix -s and its offgrowth / {whiUs, whilst). 

Thoufirh is the A.S. ^ecih = 'nevertheless.' It is still used as an adverb, 
as in '* You are still in time, make baste thottghJ''* In A.S. the con- 
nective particle ]>e was appended to it, to convert it into a conjunction, 
as that was in early English. When the that was dropped its con- 
junctive force was merged in the t)wugh. 

TbAn is another form of the word then (see Chaucer, passim) ^ in A.S. 
"^onne ox yanne. In A.S. this was a relative or conjunctive adverb, 
equivalent to our when. In this sense it was used after comparatives 
to introduce the standard of comparison^ **John is taller than 
Charles" meant originally **When Charles is tall {i.e, when the 
tallness of Charles is regarded) John is taller.'* "He came sooner 
than I expected '* is ** When I expected [him to come soon], he came 
sooner." " I have no other home than this '* is " When I have this, I 
have no other home.'* But the original sense of than has become so 
completely forgotten, that the word must now be regarded as a mere 
conjunction. Clauses beginning with than are usually ellipticaL 

Albeit, i.e. alUbe-it^ is merely a short concessive sentence. In Chaucer 
we find ** Al be that he was a philosophre" ; also (without be) ** All 
were they sore hurt** ^Kn, T, 185 1) wnere al = although, 

295. Since all demonstratives involve reference^ they always cause a 
certain connection in thought between two ideas ; but for all that, they 
are not, grammatically speaking, connective words. Such words as 
therefore^ hence^ stilly consequently^ accordingly, yet, likewise, also. 
Sec, are only simple adverbs X not even connective adverbs; still less 
are they mere conjunctions.^ 

with the substantive clause that follows as forming together a limiting adjunct of a word that 
involves a general or universal idea, which word may be either expressed or understood, as 
" I know notliing about it but that he vouched for it." (Here Imt that^ &c., limits nothing.) 

"Think not [anything] but [that] * ' " - - 

anything^ understood.) " Never di 
confusion that we ^et such sentences 
the exceptive but is superfluous. 

• "The while that hit in the water is" (Wright, /»<?/. Tr. p. 135). *The while that* is 
equivalent to 'what time* in "What time I am afraid," &c. (Psalm 56). H^kile as is also 
found in the older writers, as '* H^Ailt as the first tabernacle was yet standing " (I/e6. ix. 8). 
Like the Latin dum, white in some dialects means tillf and even has the force of a preposi- 
tion. Thus 'While then ' occurs in Shakspeare {MacbX In Lyly we find * while bedtime,' 
&c. IVhiU has no connection with wkot when. &c. The combination the whilst is wrong. 
If the is used, while is still a substantivet and tne adverbial suffix is improper. 

t In Scotch be (= by) is used for the same purpose. " He's yunger be onie o' thaim " =- 
* he's ^ounzer iy the side of (i.e. when cornered with) any of them.' The provincial idiom 
" He is older nor John," may possibly mean " He is older, and not John.' Some explain 
" He is taller than John " as bemg ' He is taller, then (i.e. in the next lower degree) John is 
talL' The objections to this are that it will not explain the Anglo-Saxon usage, that it is quite 
inapplicable to such sentences as some of those given in the text, and that it inverts the 
logical order of the ideas, making the comparative degree itself the standard of comparison. 
Qttam in Latin does not strictly correspond in force to than. It is the correlative of tarn, 
and always marks degree. 

X Take "He was idle ',for that reason he did not succeed." We have obviously two 
complete and independent sentences ; but substitute for ' for that reason ' its exact grammati- 
cal equi>^lent ' therefore,' and half the writers of grammars will tell us that therefore is a 
conjunction, and that we have one (compound) sentence, not two separate ones. 

I A great mistlike is made when quum and ut in Latin are called conjunctions. They ar« 
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INTERJECTION. 

296. Inteijections are words which are used to eiq)ress some 
emotion of the mind, but do not enter into the construction of 
sentences ; as, Oh! O ! Ah! Ha ! Alas ! Fie! Pshaw ! Hurrah ! 

In written language interjections are usually followed by what is 
called a mark of admiration (!). 

The interjection is a nondescript kind of word. It is scarcely ttotional, 
and is certainly not relatiotiaL 



COMPOSITION AND DERIVATION. 

297. Words may be divided into two classes— primafy words, 
and secondary or derivative words. 

A word is a primary word when it does not admit of being 
resolved into simpler elements ; as man, horse^ run, 

A word is a secondary word when it is made up of significant 
parts, which exist either separately or in other combinations. 

Secondary words are formed partly by Composition, partly by 
Derivatiofi, 

COMPOSITION. 

298. A word is a compound word when it is made up of two or 
more parts, each of which is a significant word by itself ; as apple-tree, 
tea-spoon, spend-thrift. 

All compounds admit of being divided primarily into two words ; but 
one of these may itself be a compound word, so that the entire word 
may be separated into three or four words ; as handicraftsman 
(made up oi man and handicrafts handicraft being itself made up of 
hand and craft*) ; midshipman (laade up of man and midship, midship 
being itself made up of mid and ship, 

299. In most compound words it is the first word which modifies the mean- 
ing of the second, t (The second denotes the gcftus, the first distin- 
guishes the species) Rosebush means a particular kind of bush, namely, 
one that bears roses. A haycart is a certain kind of cart, namely, one 

connective adverbs. The Part of Speech to which a woad belongs is not determined by our 
translation of it. Everybody agrees that quum » wheti is an adverb ; but quum = since 
is usually called a conjunction. This is wrong. Quum is alwajrs adverbial ; it always refers 
either to the time or to the attendant circumstatues of an event. So with nt. The sentence 
'tamvalidus est ut nemo eum superare possit' is virtually 'he has such a (or a certain) 
degree of strength^ and so no one can overcome him.' 

* The / in handicraft and kamliwork is a relic of the syllable ge in the A.S. handgecraeft 
and handgeweorc, 

f This does not apply to compounds in which the first element is a verb or preposition 
governing the second, 9S godsend, euleep, became, &c. .t-. -" 
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for carrying hay. The accent is placed upon the modifying word 
when the amalgamation is complete. When the two elements of the 
compound are only partially blended, a hyphen is put between them, 
and the accent falis equally on both parts of the compound, as in Jhtee- 
deep,* We do not get a true compound so long as the separate 
elements both retain their natural and full significance, and their 
ordinary syntactical relation. Composition is accompanied by limita' 
tion of significance. Compare bltu bell and bluebell^ red breast and 
redbreast^ monX^s hood and monkshood* 

A.-COMPOUND NOUNS. 

800. Compound Nouns exhibit the following combinations : — 

1. A noun preceded b^ a noun, of which the first (i) denotes what the 
second consists of, is characterized by, or attached to, as haystack, 
cornfield, oaktree, wineshop, churchyard ; (2) denotes the purpose for 
which the thing denoted l^ the second is used,t as teaspoon, ntilking' 
stool (see § 202;, inkstand ; or with which its activity is connected, as 
man-killer, bush-ran^, sun-shade ; (3) is a defining genitive, or the 
equivalent of one, as swordsman, kinsman, Wednesday \Woden^s day), 
sun^beam, noon-tide, day-star, 

2. A noun preceded and modified by an adjective, as roundhecul, black- 
bird, quicksilver, Northampton, midday, midriff {\,S. hrif-=z, bowels). 
Twilight {twi z=z two), fortnight (i.e., fourteen-night), sennight (i.e., 
seven night) are from numerals. 

3. A noun preceded by a verb of which it is the object, as stopgap, pick" 
pocket, makeweight, turttcock, wagtail, spitfire, 

4. A noun denoting an agent preceded by what would be the object of 
the corresponding verb, as man-slayer, peace-maker, 

5. A gerund preceded by a governed noun, as wire-puUing, 
o. A verb preceded by a noun, as godsend (very rare). 

7. A noun preceded by an adverb, which modifies (adverbially) the 
noun, when that denotes an action, as forethought, neighbour (A.S. 
neah-bAr'=. 'one who dwells near*), off-shoot, aftertaste, by-path, atrvil 
(A.S. anfilt or onfilt, iromfillian 'to strike*). 

8. A noun preceded and governed by a preposition, ^forenoon, 

9. A verb preceded or followed by an adverb which modifies it, the 
compound constituting a noun, as inlet, welfare, Oftset, gO'betxoeen, 
staitdstill, income, 

801. The following compounds, in which one or both of the elements have 
been changed or become obsolete, are given by Koch (iii. /. 98). 

bandog =: bond*dog {a dog chained up) 

bam =: bere-aem {barky house) 

bridal =: brjd-ealu (bride-ale) 

brimstone =: bryn-stan iburning-stone) 

distaff = dise-stcef \flax-staff) 

garlic, hemlock from leac (leek) 

• The use of the hyphen is very much a matter of usage or fancy. FooUore and heart- 
broken, htnpecked and conscience-strickeH are formed alike. Similarly teaspoon, appio-tree^ 
and catmon hall are equally compound words, (f two words are sounded together as a 
compound, the mode of writmg them matters but little. 

t The modifying word may be a verb used substantively, as in viashtttb^ grindstone, 
ttevtPan ; or the pnmoun self, as self-will, ulf-murder. 
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gospel = god-spell (good mrus, or Gotfs messagA 

£;runsel = grund-syl \ground'sill, thrcs)ioUi) 

hangnail = ang>na^ele {a sort under the nail) 

huzzy = htis-wif {fiouse-wife) 

icicle = is-jricel (provincial, ice-shoggle) 

lammas == hlaf-messe (loaf-mass) 

leman = leof-man {laved ox dear person) 

iuidwife =r med-wif {hired Tooman) 

moldwarp or mole = molde-weorp {mould-lhroruer) 

nostril = nas-l»)rrl (nose-hole, Comp. drill) 

orchard = ort-geard {raort' or root-garden) 

shelter = scyld-truma (troop-shield) 

steward := stige-weard (sty- or stall-warden) 

stirrup r= sttg-rip (fnounting-rope) 

wedlock =: w^lac Xfdedge-gift) 

world := wer-eld (man-age^ a generation) 

B.-COMPOUND ADJECTIVES. 
802. Compound Adjectives exhibit the following combinations :— • ^ 

1. An adjective preceded by a noun, which qualifies it adverbially 
(comp. § 267), as sky-blue^ fire-new^ pitch-'dark^ blood-red^ ankle-dtep^ 
breast'highf head-strottg, childlike^ iopefid (and other compounds of 

full^ once formed with the noun in the genitive, as 7uillesful:=zwil/ul)f 
sliamefaced {oxi^vaWy shamefast, A.S. sceamfast), steadfast, 

2. The adjective in these compounds is often a participle, as in seafaring, 
bed-ridden, heart-broken, tempest-tossed, sea-girt, &z, 

3. An imperfect participle preceded by its object, as tak-bearitTg, 
/leart-rending, time-serving, &c. 

4. An adjective or participle preceded by a simple adverb, as upright, 
downright, under-dofte, out'Spoken, inborn, almighty, 

5. A noun preceded by an adjective, as barefoot, two-fold, manifold, a 
three-bottle man, a twopenny cake, a three-foot rule. (Compare the 
nick-names Hotspur, Longshanks, Roundhead, &c ) In modem Eng- 
lish these compounds have taken the participial ending, bare-leggm, 
one- eyed, &c. 

C.-COMPOUND PRONOUNS. 

303. See the section on Pronouns. 

D-COMPOUND VERBS. 

304. These present the following combinations : — 

1. A verb preceded by a separable adverb, as &fierdo, understand, fulfil, 
undergo, cross-question. Twit is a corruption of aet-witan, 

2. A verb preceded by its object, as bach-bite, brow-beat, 

3. A verb of incomplete predication preceded by its complement (see 
Syntax, Complex Predicate), as white-tvash, rough-hew, 

4. A verb followed by an adverb, as don ( := do ox put on), doff ( = do 
ox put off), dout or douse z=l do out, dup-z=.do up, (Comp. Germ. 
aufthun,) 

305. For compound adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, see §§ 2671 
269, 271, 281, 29'* &c» ^ 
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DERIVATION. 

806. Most words in all languages have been built up by the 
combination of simpler elements. Words generally admit of being 
arranged in groups, the words belonging to each of which have 

, a certain portion which is common to all, and which represents a 

I certain fundamental notion. 



307. Thus, love is common to all the words \he\ loves, loving, lover, 
lovable, lovely, loveless, &c. So in Latin, fac is common to /aa'o, 
feci, factum, factor, efficio, factio^ facies, &c. This common funda- 
mental part of a group of words is called a root. Many of these roots 
are found in all or several of the kindred languages constituting the 
Aryan family.* 

308. All roots are monosyllabic, and the most primitive roots consist of a 
single vowel, or a vowel and a consonant. Roots are subdivided into 
predicative roots, representing notions, and demonstrative or relational 
roots, indicating the relations of notions to each other or to the speaker. 
Primitive roots are not words, but elements from which words are 
formed, eitlier by combination or by making some change in the form 
of the root ; which latter process was certainly in many cases, and 
possibly in all, the result of the blending of some earlier combination 
of different roots. 

In the course of time a large number of the elements by which words 
have been formed from roots, or from other words, have lost their 
independent existence and significance, and been reduced to mere 
prefixes and suffixes ; and frequently have vanished altogether. 

309. Derivation, in the wide sense of the term, includes all pro- 
cesses by which words are formed from roots, or from other words. 
In practice, however, derivation excludes composition, which is the 
putting together of words both or all of which retain an independent 
existence, and inflexion, which is the name given to those changes in 
certain classes of words by which the varieties of their grammatical 
relations are indicated. (See § 28.) 

810. The addition of a syllable for inflexion or derivation often causes the 
weakening of the vowel sound of a preceding syllable. Compare 
nation with national ; vain with vanity ; child with children; cock 
with chicken ; long with linger; old with elder; broad with breadth, 
A weakened vowel sound marks a derived word. 

DERIVATION BY MEANS OF TEUTONIC 
PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES. 

DERIVED NOUNS. 
311. Noun Prefixes of Teutonic Origin. 

I. un ; as in unrest, undress. 

* Account must be taken of the changes classified in Grimm's law. 
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2. mis ; as in misdeed^ mishaps mistrust^ misconduct. This prefix 
(connected with the verb miss, and the old English mijrs =: ezdl) 
implies error or fault in the action referred to. In many words of 
Romance origin, as mischance^ mis = old French mesy from Lat. 
inimts. 

Noun Suffixes of Teutonio Origin. 

312. 1. SufS^es denoting a person or the doer of an action. 

-er or -ar (A.S. 'ere)^ — singer^ baker, beggar, liar. 
-ster (originally denoting female agent), — spinster, tapster (§ 45, a). 
-ter, -ther, -^er,— father, daughter, spider (= spinder or spinner), 
-nd (old imperfect participle),— ^«^,,^7^w^ (from Qtol^cfijah * to hatie * 
zxi6.Jrijon *to love'). 

313. 2. Suffixes usually denoting an instrument. 

-el, -le (A.S. 'Ol, or -td),— shovel, girdle, shuttle, brindle, sickle. 
-ter, -der, — ladder (Germ. Leiter, root hli = mount), rudder, wecUher 
(Goth, waian = ' to blow '). 

814. 8. Suffixes forming Abstract Nouns. 

-dom (connected with deem and doom, implying condition or sphere 

of action), — kingdom, earldom, thraldom, martyrdom, Christendom, 

wisdom, freedom, (Compare Germ, -thum.) 
-hood, -head (A.S. had = person, state, condition), — manhood, 

priesthood, childhood, godhead. (Germ, -heit.) 
-red (A.S. rcBd^=. counsel, power, state), — hatred, kindred. In old 

l^n^ishfreondrede {friendship), sibrede {relationship), &c 
-ship, -scape, -skip (denoting shape, fashion, from sca^n "zr-to shape), 

-^friendship, hardship, worship (Le. ivorth-ship), landscape or land' 

skip, (Compare Germ, -schaft from schaffen.) 
-ingr, — hunting, blessing, flooring, clothing (with collective sense), 
-ness, — redness, goodness, witness (from the verb wit). 
-th, -t, -(s)t, -d,* — growth, health, death (die), gift, might (may), theft, 

flight, rift (rive), upriste = uprising (Chaucer), harvest (from stem' 

harv or haff\ compare Gr. icrfpir-os), mirth (merry), flood, ruth (rue), 

trttth and trust (from true or trow) breadth\ {broad), strength (strong). 

Youth {{rom young with loss of n and the guttural ; A.S. geogr^fi). 
Some abstract nouns are made with vowel change, as eld from old, wrath 

from wroth, heat from hot. 

815. 4. Suffixes forming Diminutives. 

-en ; — maiden, kitten,X chicken % (cock). 

-el, -le ; — satchel (sack), kernel (little com), navel (from nave), paddle 

( = spaddle, from spade). 
•v.T»l ; — cockerel, mongrel,^ gangrel (a vagabond), wastrel, scotindrel.\\ 
-kin; — lambkin, pipkin, mannikin, Perkin {z= Peterkin), Tom kin, 

Wilkin, Hawkin (from Hal), Wat kin (Walter), Hodgkin {Roger), 

Simkin {Simon). Compare Germ, -chefi. 

• Connected with the suffix of the perfect participle (weak), as in couth (= knownX 
brought, iffoed. 
t Look at § 28, 3. 
t See \28,3. 
S Fi»2a the root mottg = Mix. Compare mingle. || From A.S. scunian = shutt^ 
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-Itng ; — duckling, kidling, darling, suckling, hireling, starveling. The 
sense of diminution passes into depreciation, as in worldling, groundling, 

-ooik; — hillock, bullock, ruddock (robin red-breast), hummock (from 
hunip), paddock (toad, Germ. Padde), finnock (tom-tit). In Scotch 
wifock, laddock, lassock, &c., and with te, wifukie (wee little woman), 
dtappukie (Wee little drop). Pollock (Paul), Baldock (Baldwin). 

-y, -ie, -ey ; — daddie, Annie, Charley or Charlie, 

816. 6. Patronyxnics. 

-lug (a= son ofj; Br&uming, Common in A.S., as Elising (son of 
Elisa or Elisha), -kin, -son, -ock, and the possessive -s are also 
tiscd in patronymics ; Wilkin, Wilson, fVilkitis,, Pollock, 

6. Other Suffixes. 
-d (participial) ; deed (do) ; seed {sow) ; mead (mow). 
-el^ -le \^apple, riddle. 
-enj -«n or -n y-~garden, kitchen (from cook, see § 2S, 3), token, beacon, 

raifi, brain, loan, 
-er ; — hammer, hunger, summer, water, 
-m or -cm (closely allied in sense to the abstract suffixes) ; — bloom, 

blossom,* bosom, doom (from the verb do'z=.set ox place), dream, stream, 

slime (compare Lat. saliva), qualm (quad, quell), 
-ow (= A.S. -u) ; — shadow, meadow, shallow [shoal), 

DERIVED ADJECTIVES. 
Adjective Prefixes of Teutonic Origin* 

817. I. a, — alive, \ aweary, A thirst in A,S. o/-^yrst.X 

2, a, a corruption of ge,— alike :=zgelic; a, for ^in akin (see § 267), 

3. un (negative, not the same as the un in verbs) ;— unwise, untrue, 
and before Romance words, as uncourteous. 



Adjective Sufi^es (Teutonic). 

818. -ed ; — the common participial suffix. Also added to nouns, as in ragged, 
wretched, left-handed, &c. 

-en or -n (used also as a participial suffix) ; — wooden, golden, linen (from 
lin'=.ficuc), heathen (a dweller on the heath), green, fain, &c. 

-er or -r ; — bitter, lither, fair, 

-em (a compound of the two last) ; — northern, southern, &c. 

-el or -le (A.S. -ol) ','-fickle, little, brittle, idle, 

-ard or -art ( = hard, A.S. heard, gives an intensive force) ; — added to 
adjectives and verbs, as dullard, drunkard, laggard, dotard, braggart, 
blinkard, stinkard. This suffix made its way into the Romance 
languages, out of which some derivatives have come into English, as 
bastard, standard (O.F. estendre'=.extendere), coward {codardo ixovsa 
Lat. Cauda ; properly a dog that runs away with his tail between 

• his legs). Dastard is probably connected with daze (Skeat, E, D,),, 

* A.S. bldsima, from the root bh (blow) and th« two suffixes -st (see § 314) and -ma. 
t Properly an adverbial phrase— 1?« liye. 

t SfacHrtfened ftom of-^fyrsted. Of is an intensive particle, not the preposition, ^n 
kkMjgTttd is of suaibur origin ; af was weakened to a, and n put in for euphony. 
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-ish, -sh, -ch, added to nouns to denote * belonging to,* 'having the 

5ualities of,' as swinish^ slavish , foolish, Romish, Turkish, Welsh, 
Tench, Comp, Germ, -sch. Added to adjectives it naturally gives 
a diminutive force, as blockish, dullish, 

-less (A.S. leas = loose, free from, without). Heedless, senseless, 

-ly (a corruption of like), added (of course) to nouns. Godly, heavenly, 
ghastly (from ghost), manly, 

-ow (A.S. -u) ; — narrow, callow, &c. 

-some, added to verbs and adjectives to denote the presence of the 
quality that they indicate. Winsome, buxom (from bugan = to yield), 
tiresome, quarrelsome, wholesome, blithesome, fulsome, 

-th or d (onginally a superlative suffix), in numerals. Third, fourth, &c. 

-y = A.S. -ifir, added usually to nouns to indicate the presence of that 
for which the noun stands. Greedy, bloody, needy, thirsty, moody, 
sorry {sore), &c. Added to verbs, m sticky, sundry {sunder) 

-ward, denoting 'becoming' or 'inclining to* from A.S. weorfSan 
(see § 268). Northward, froivard ( from), toward {to), awkward (from 
the old adjective auk or awk, * contrary, wrong *), meaning originally 
* bctck'handedly, transversely.^ 

819. For Derived Fronoiuis, see §§ 154—175. 

DERIVED VERBS. 

Verb-Prefixes (Teutonic). 

880. I. tf- meaning formerly out, away, off (A.S. aceorfan ' to cut off*), 
afterwards b€u:k or again, now an intensive particle, prefixed to 
verbs : — arise, abide, awake, 

be ( =: by) denotes the application of an action to an object, and so 
(/i) niakes intransitive verbs transitive, as bemoan, bespeak, bestride, 
befall, or {b) forms transitive verbs out of adjectives or nouns, as 
bedim, begrime {grim), behead, becloud, befriend, bedew, or {c) 
strengthens the meaning of transitive verbs, as betake, bestow, 
bedazzle. Believe is a corruption of A.S. ^elyfan (Germ, glauben), 

far ( = German ver) gives the idea of 'doing out and out,* 'over- 
doing,' 'doing in a bad or contrary sense.' ForsTvear = * sweax 
through thick and thin,* * swear falsely * ; forgive (Lat, condonare) = 
' make a present of, without exacting a return or penalty ; * forbid; 
forget, 

mis, denoting error or defect, as in misspell, misbelieve, mislike, misgi7}e. 
Before Romance words, misadvise, misdirect, 

un (Gothic andzz. against, bcuk, German ent), implies the reversal of 
the action indicated by the simple verb : — unbind, undo, untie. 
Unbosom, unkennel, &c., are made from nouns. Answer (A.S. 
andsTvarian) has the prefix in the older form ; also ambassador 
(Gothic andbahts'=. servant), 

firain (root of against, German gegen) ; gainsay, gainstrive, 

with (see § 284 * with *) ; withdraw, withstand, withhold. 

to ( = Germ, zer ; not the preposition to) ; to brake (' broke to pieces *) 
is still found in. Judges ix. 53. 

Verb-Suffixes (Teutonic). 

831. -^ or -le, added to the roots of verbs and nouns gives a combined 
frequentative and diminutive fo^ce ; dazsde {daze), stra.ddle {strt^e\ 
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shovel {shove), swaddle (swalAe), dribble {drop), gamble {game), waddle 

iwade), snivel {sniff), grapple {grab) : from nouns — kneel {knee), nestle 
nesl), sparkle {spark), throttle {throat), nibble {nib or neb), curdle, 
scribble {scribe). 
-er (giving much the same force ais the last), glimmer {gleam), wandet 

{wend), fritter {fret), flitter zxkA flutter {flit), 
-k (frequentative) ; hark {hear), talk {tell). 
"901 forming causative or factitive verbs from nouns and adjectives ; as 

strengthen, lengthen, frighten, fattett, sweeten, slacken, 
-se, forming verbs from adjectives ; cleanse, rinse (comp. Germ. mw). 

Derivatives formed by Modifications of Sound. 

Verbs are often formed from nouns by a modification or weak- 
ening of the vowel sound, or of the final consonant, or of both. Thus 
bind (from bond), sing (from song), breed {brood), feed {food), knit 
(knot), drip {drop), heal {whole), calve (calf), halve {half), breathe 
Ibreath), bathe {bath), shelve {shelf), ^raze {grass), glaze {glass), hitch 
{hook). The same process is seen m Romance words, as prize from 
price, advise {advice), &c. The weakening was occasioned by verbal 
suffixes, which have since disappeared. 

823. Transitive (causative) verbs are often formed by a slight 
modification or iveakening of the root vowel from intransitive 
verbs denoting the act or state which the former produce. Thus fell 
(from fcUtj, set (from sit), raise (from rise), lay {lie), drench {drink), 
wend {wind), quell {quail, A.S. cwHan * to die '). 

824. A k or g sound at the end of words in old English tends to 
become softened in modem English. Compare dike and ditch, stink 
and stench, wring and wrench, mark and march (= boundary^, lurk, 
and lurch, bank and bench, stark and starch, seek and beseech, bark 
and barge, bake and batch, stick and stitch, wake and watch, tweak and 
twitch. Also sc tends to become sh, as A.S. scacan = shake, A.S. scddu 
= shadow, A.S. sceal= shall, A.S. scedp=.sheep, A.S. scapan=^ shape, 
A.S. scip = ship, &c., saeffle = shuffle, screech = shriek, scabby = 
shabby, skirt = shirt, &c. 

825. Other collateral forms involve the retention or omission of 
an initial s. Compare smctsh, mash; splash, plash j smelt, melt; 
squash, quash; squench, quench; swag, wag. 

326. For Derived Adverbs, Prepositions, and Conjunctions 
see §§ 267 — 291. 

DERIVED WORDS CONTAINING PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES 

OF LATIN ORIGIN. 

327. Prefixes of Latin Origin. 

a, ab, abs (from or away). Avert, abduction, abstract. The d in 
advance is an enx)r ; Fr. avancer from ab and ante. 

ad (to) found also in the forms ac, al, an, ap, as, at, a, according to the 
consonant that follows it Adore, accede, allude, announce, appear, 
assent, attend, aspire. 
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amb- or am- (round). Amputate, ambiguous, 

ante or anti (before). Antediluvian, antecessor (or ancestor), anti^ 

cipate, 
oircum or circu (round). Circumlocution, circuit. 
con (with), also com-, col-, cor-, co-, according to the following 

consonant. Conduct, compact, collision, correct, coheir, 
contra, contro (against), often Anglicized into counter. Contravene, 

controvert, counteract, country-dance ^:^contre'danse, ' 
de (down, from). Denote, describe, descend. 
dis (in two, apart), also dif-, di-, de-. Dissent, differ, dilute, deluge 

{= diluvium), depart, demi=^dimidium. Naturalized and used as a 

negative before Teutonic words ; disband, disbelieve^ distrust. * 
ex (out of)f ©o-> ©'-» ©-• Extrude, efface, educe. Disguised in astonish 

{itonner — extonare), afraid {effrayer), scourge {ex-corrigere), &C. 
extra (beyond). Extravagant, extraneous, stranger, 
in (in, into), modified to il-, im-, ir-, en-, em-. Induce^ illusion, 

impel, irruption, endure, embrace. Naturalized and i;sed before 

Teutonic words, embody, endear. Disguised in anoint {in-unctus). 
in (negative). Insecure, improper, illegitimate, irrational. 
inter, intro (among, within). Interdict, introduce. 
mis- (Old Fr. /w« = Lat. minus); mischance (comp. Fr. mSchani), 

mischief, 
ob, obs (against), oc-, of-, op-. Oblige^ occur ^ offend, oppose. 
per (through), pel-. Fermitt pellucid. Disguised in pardon {per- 

donare), pilgrim (Ital. pellegrino = peregrinus). 
post (after). Postpone. 

prae or pre (before). Prevision, preface. Provost =^prae-positus, 
praeter, preter (past). Preterite, preternatural. 
pro (forth, before), pel, por-, pur-. Protnote, pollute, portray, pur- 

chase {pro-captiare), purpose, purveyor, 
re or red (back, agam). Reduction, redound, reduce. Used before 

Teutonic words in reset, reopen, &c. 
retro (backwards). Retrograde, Rear in rearward, 
se or sed (apart). Seduce, sed-ition, 
sub or subs (under), sue-, suf-, sur-, sus-. Subdue, succeed, suffuse, 

surrogate, suspend. Disguised in sojourn (sub diurno). Prefixed to 

Teutonic words in sublet, &c. 
subter (beneath). Subterfuge. 

super (above), sur. Superscribe, surface ( = superficies), surfeit, 
trans or tra (beyond). Translate, tradition. 
ultra (beyond). Ultramotttane. Outrage from It. oltraggio. 

Suffixes of Latin Origin.t 

328. Suffixes Denoting Persons. 

(Doers of actions, persons charged with certain functions, or having 
to do with that for which the primary word stands.) 



* In some cases, when placed before Teutonic words, dis is merely a corruption of mis, as 
in vtisbelieve, tnislike, mistrust. 



ve 

an 



t It is difficult to classify these suffixes with any approach to precision, as some have got 
TV much confused, and adjectives and participles often make their appearance as nouns 
id verbs. 
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tor, -BOTf -or, -our, -er (= Latin -tor, -sor, -ator) ',—doctor, 
successor^ em^or {%mpercUor\ Saviour {salvator^, founder {fundator)^ 
mcbantcr {mcaniator). Sometimes confused with the A.S. -ere. 

-^anty -Ottt {i^so^cip\t%\ ',— attendant, tenant, agent 

-©Tj -€6X, -ier, -or, -ary (Lat. -arius, denoting usually * one whose 
functions are connected with' that for which the primitive noun 
stands) ;—MJii/r [pstiarius), archer {arcuarius), farner {ferrarius), 
hrigaduTf chancellor, lapidary, engineer (Fr. inginteur) from 
ingeniator, 

-ate (Latin -atus) ; — legate, advocate. Weakened to -ee, -ey or y in 
nominee, committee, attorney, jury {juratus), deputy {deputatus), 
journey {diumata), party from partita, 

^^ess, eiw (Lat. -enBis) ^burgess, Chinese, 

-ess (LaU -issa, fern, suffix) ; — countess, traitress, 

S^2d. Suffixes forming Abstract Ifouns. 

-ion, -tion, -sion, -son, -som ; — opinion, action, tension, poison 
(potion-), ransom {redemption-), reason {ration-), season {sation-^ 
'sowing time*). 

-ance, -ancy, -ence, -ency (Lat. -antia, -entia); — distance, infancy, 
continence, decency, chance {cadentia), praifince (provincia =: provi" 
dentin) ; imitated in grievance, &c. 

-agre (Lat. -asiiun = -aticnm) ; — age, voyage {viaticum), savage {silva" 
ticus), personage, homage, marriage {maritagium). Naturalized and 
added to Teutonic words, as in tillage, tvindage, wharfage, bondage. 
This suffix denotes (1) the condition or occupation of the person 
indicated by the primary noun, as vassalage, pilotage; (2) a collection, 
quantity, or summing-up, as poundage, mileage, herbage ; (3) a state 
or process in which something is concerned, as wharfage, bondage, 
windage ; (4) when added to verbs, the result of an act, or the sum 
total of separate acts indicated by the verb, as breakage, leakage, 
pillage {pilox peel = strip), coinage, &c. 

-ty, -ity (Lat. -tat, -itat-) ;— vanity, cruelty, city {civitats), 

-tvide i—fortitude, magnitude, 

-OUT (Lat. -or) ;— labour, ardour, honour. Imitated in behaviour, 

-y (Lat. -ia) ;— -misery, memory. Preceded by t or s, -tia or -sia = 
-cy or-ce, aristocracy, fancy, grace. Also in abstract nouns of late 
formation, as bastardy y gluttony, beggary, simony, 

-ice, -ess (Lat. -itia or -itium.) ; — avarice, justice, duress {duritia), 
largess {largitia), service, exercise; -ice =: ex mpwnice, Latin -ia, or 
Greek -eio preceded by t or s gave rise to -cy or -sy in aristocracy, 
abbacy, fancy or phantasy {^aarrwfio^, grace* Imitated in intimacy, 
obstinacy, bankruptcy, &c. 

-nre \— verdure, culture, picture, censure, 

-e (Lat -iiun) ; — exile, homicide, 

-se, -ce, -s (Lat. -sus) ; — case, advice, process. 

Suffixes denoting the Instrument or Place of some Action* 

830. -ble (Lat. -bulus, -a, -Tim) ; — stable, vestibule, 

~cie, -ore (Lat. -cuius, a, -um 5 -crum) \—obstcule, receptacle, cuticle, 
tciberncule, sepulchre, lucre. 
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-tre, -ter (Lat. -trum) ; — cloister [claustrum)^ theatre, 

-tory, -sory, -ser, -or, -our, -er (Lat -torlTun, -soriuxn) ; — auditory 

{auditorium = * place for hearing '), accessory^ censer {incensorium), 

mirror {miratorium), parlour (parlatorium), man^ {manducatoriaS, 
>zne, -m, -n (Lat. -men) ; — volume^ charm {carmen)^ leaven {levamen), 

noun {nomen), 
-ment (Lat. -mentuxn) ; — ornament^ pigment ; or denoting the action 

itself, as discernment^ payment. Naturalized in bewitchment^ fulfil* 

mentf &c. 

331. Suffixes forming Diminutives. 

-ule ; — globule y pillule, 

-el, -le, -1 (Lat. -ulus, -a, -um ; alias, -ellus, -illus) ; — chap^l^ 
chancel {cancellt)^ libel, table, fable {fabula = famula from fama), 
circle, castle, sam{p)le {exemplum), veal {^itulus), buckle {buccula, 
from ih^ fice with which it was commonly adorned). Participle 
(participium), principle {principium)^ and chronicle {chronica) are 
anomalous. 

-de, -eel, -sel (Lat cuius, &c., cellus, &c.) ',— carbuncle, article, 
particle (particula), parcel {J>articefla), damsel {dominicella). 

-et, -let (Romance, but of obscure origin) i^ owlet, ballet, pocket, 
armlet, cutlet, streamlet, 

332. Suffixes forming Augmentatives. 

-con, -one, -on; — balloon, tr'ombone, million, flagon. Compare the 
Latin nicknames Naso(n') = Big-nose, Capito{n-) = Big-head, 

333. Suffixes having a Collective or Generic Sense. 

-ery, -ry, -er (Lat -aria or -eria) ;— nunnery, carpentry, chivalry, 
cavalry, river {riparia), gutter (channel for gutter, 'drops')* The 
suffix -ry was naturalized and used in modem formations, os poetry, 
jewelry, spicery, peasantry, and added to Teutonic stems, as in 
knavery, thievery, cookery. Fairy {fierie) is properly sl collective noun, 
based on fay ( = fatcC), 

Other Suffixes. 

^ade (-atus, through Spanish and Italian) ; — cascade, lemonade, brigade, 

-ne, -n (Lat. -num) \— plane, plan, fane, reign, sign, &c. 

-el, -le (Lat, -ela) y-^sequel, quarrel {querela), candle, 

-ster ; — master (magister from mag-nus), minister (from min-or), 

-y (Lat. -ium) ; — remedy, study. 

-J, -ee (Lat. -aens) ;— pigmy, Pharisee, 

334. - Suffixes forming Adjectives. 

(Many of these adjectives have become substantives in English.) 

al (Latin -alls, added to nouns, and denoting * possessing the qualities 
of»' * belonging to,' 'connected with'); — legal, regal, general, 
comical, canal; passing into -el in channel, hotel, jewel, or -le in 
ccUtle {fapitalia). Cruel — crudelis. Modem imitations in trial, 
denial, proposal, &c WhimsiccU (from whimsy) is an imitation 
of comical. 
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I, -ane, -ain, -en, -on (Latin anus, * connected with ') i—pagan^ 
mundam, certain, mizzen {tnedianui), surgeon {chirurgianus)^ sexton 
(= sacristan)^ parishion-er {parochianus). Alien from alienus, 

.«in, -aiflrn, -eign, -angre (Lat. -aneiis) ; — mountain, champaign, 
foreign {foraneus), strange {extraneus^ 

-ar (Lat. -aria) ; — regular, singular, 

-aryt -arioua (Lat. -arius) ; — necessary, gregarious. Nouns — salary, 
granary, &c. 

-ian ; — Christian, Combined with the last in librarian, antiquarian, 

"Imb, -im (Latin -inus, a, nm) ;— feminine, feline, divine, rapine, 
doctrine, pilgrim (ItaL pdlegrino, from peregrinus), 

-ant, -ent (participles) ^--volant, fluent, patent, 

-ate, •-ete, -eet, -ite, -ute, -te, -t (from Latin participles and 
adjectives) ; — innate, concrete, discreet, hirsute, statute, polite, chaste, 
honest. Mandate, minute, fact, effect, &c., have become nouns. 

-•e, -oe (Lat, -sns) ; — immense, intense, spouse (sponsa), sauce [salsus). 

-He, -il, -eel, -le, -el (Lat. -ills and -ilis) ',— fragile, senile, civil, 
frail {LaX, fragilis), genteel, gentle, able {habilis), kennel (canile), 

-able, -ible, -hie -,— culpable, edible, feeble (fiebilis), old French /^i^/^ 
(compare German wenig from weinen). So many of these words 
ended in able, that this was regarded as the standard formation. It 
was naturalized and added to Teutonic roots, as in teachable, eatable. 

-ic, -iaue ; — ciznc, public, unique. 

-OU8, -ose (-08118, full of, abounding in) ; — copious, verbose, grandiose, 
jocose, famous, perilous 2ltA parlous {periculosus). Added to modem 
words, as dangerous {danger n= domigerium * lordship*), and to 
Teutonic stems, as in wondrous, murderous, &c Piteous is a variety 
of the older form pitous {pietosus). Righteous is a coiTuption of 
rihtwis, 

-ous (Lat. -us) ; — anxious, omnivorous* 

-acious (made up of ^ins combined with ac- and oc-) i—mendacious, 
loquacious, vivacUms, ferocious, 

-ions or-y (Lat. -ius) \— censorious, amatory, illusory, 

-id i—fgrvid, timid, hurried. 

-ive, -iifs (-ivns, commonly added to the stem of the passive participle 
in -tna or -sns, and denoting 'inclined to,' or *apt for' the action 
denoted by the verb) \— captive, caitiff {captivus), plaintive, plaintiff, 
bailiff {bajulivus), indicative, adoptive, restive. Naturalized in the 
form -ative (compare -able) and added to a Teutonic stem in talkative. 
Hasty, jolly, testy have lost an/: in old French they are hastif, jolif, 
testify =: heady). See Koch iii. 2, /. 48. 

-estrial, -estrian (Lat -estris, anns or alls) \— terrestrial, equestrian. 
Words in -ave, -tic, -atic, -aceous, -id, -lent, -lence, -mony, -esque 
{-iscus from icus), -tude, -bund, or -bond, -und, -umn, &c., will 
be readily recognized as of Latin origin, 

336. Verb-Sufaxes. 

-ty (Lat. -flcare, forming compounds rather than derivatives) ; — terri^, 
-ish (Lat. -esco, through the French inchoative conjugation in -ir, 
-issant) ;— banish, punish, &c. 

336. There are two principal modes in which verbs are formed 
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in English from Latin verbs. One mode is to take simply tjie crude 
form of the infinitive mood or present tense, without any suffix ; as 
intend, defend^ manumit^ incline^ opine. The second mode is to turn 
the perfect participle passive (slightly modified) into a verb, as create 
rfrom creatus)y conduct (from conductus), credit (from creditus)^ expedite 
{expeditus), incense (from incensus). When derivatives are formed by 
both methods, one generally retains one of the meanings of the origi- 
nal verb, the other another. Compare deduce and deduct; conduce 
and conduct; construe and construct; revert and reverse, 

* 387. Nouns (or adjectives) and verbs of Latin origin are often the same in 
form, but are distinguished by the accent, tlie noun or adjective having 
the accent on the first syllable, the verb on the second. 

Noun or Adjective, Verb, 



Noun, 


Verb, 


iccent 


accent 


affix 


affix 


collect 


collect 


concert 


concert 


c6nvert 


convert 


^tract 


extract 


insult 


insult 



6bject 

produce 

frequent 

absent 

compound 

present 

ri^bel 



object 

produce 

frequent 

absent 

comp6und 

present 

reb^l 



GREEK PREFIXES. 

888. The following prefixes are found in words» of Greek qriain :^ 
a or an (not). Anarchy, 

ampM (on both sides, or round). Amphibious^ anipMiheaire^ 

ana (up). Anabasis ^ anatomy^ analogy, 

ai^ti (against). Antithesis^ antipathy. 

apo (from). Apogee, apology. 

cata (down). Catalepsy , catastrophe. 

dl (two, or in two). Dissyllable^ dipJithong. 

dia (through, among). Diameter, diaphanom,. 

ec or ex (out of). Exodus, ecstatic, 

en or em (in or on). Emphasis, enema, 

endo (within). Endosmose, 

epi (upon). Epilogue, epitaph. 

eu (well). Euphony, eulogy, 

exo (outside^. Exosmose, 

hjrper (over). Hyperbolical. 

hypo (under). Hypotenuse, hypothesis, 

meta (implying change). Metamorphosis, 

para (beside). Parabola, paraphrase, 

peri (round). Peristyle, perimeter, 

pro (before). Program, 

pros (to). Prosody. 

syn (with, together), modified into sym or syl. Syndic, syntax, symbol, 
syllogism, syllable, 

GREEK SUFFIXES. 

889. The following suffixes mark words of Greek origin :— 
-e : catastrophe, 

-y ( = w) : anatomy, monarchy. 
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-«d or -id : Iliad, ^neid, Troad. 

-4o, -tio : logiCf cynic, ethics, arithmetic, 

-ao : ma9ua£, Syriac. 

hUs. -fflTi -so (= o"**) : crisis, emphasis, palsy (paralysis), hypocrisy, 
pkremy, tclipu, 

T^m% I diorama, enema, 

-^a^ -ter (-^pw) : centre, meter, 

-fit : iamoclctst, sophist, baptist 

-%%, -t (=:tijj) : apostate, comet, patriot, 

Hua: sophism, spasm, aneurism. 

-iflk : asterisk, obelisk. 

-iae (in verbs) : baptize, criticize. This termination and its derivatives 
have been imitated in modem formations, as minimize, tJieorize, deism, 
egotism (or egoism\ egotist (or egoist), annalist, papist. 

Hybrid Forms. 

840. When a compound or derived word is made up of elements derived 
from different languages, it is called a hybrid (hybrida=i mongrel, from 
Greek t^fiu), 2&JcUs3iood, politely. Some writers speak as if sdl such 
formations were faulty, and lay down as a rule that ** in derived words, 
all the parts must belong to one and the same language." This is 
quite a mistake. When a word of foreign origin has been thoroughly 
naturalized in English, it is capable of receiving all the inflexions, pre- 
fixes, and afHxes which are employed in English. If this were not the 
case we could not decline such words when they are nouns or conjugate 
them when they are verbs. Such words 2& falsehood, grateful, unjust, 
rudeness, doubtless, useless, artful, accuser, seducer, politeness, grand- 
father, conceited, recuiable, martyrdom, wondrous are all hybrids, the 
stem and the prefix or suffix being the one of English, the other of 
classical ori^n ; but an^ rule which would condemn such formations 
should be rejected as arbitrary and groundless. The following principle, 
however, is observed in the formation of derivatives : — It a derived 
word has been formed by means of an English suffix, and a secondary 
derivative has to be formed by means of a prefix, the prefix should be 
English. If the suffix of the first derivative is of classical origin, the 
prefix should be classical. Thus we say undecided and indecisive, un- 
and 'Cd being both English, w«- and -ive both Latin. So ungrateful, 
ingratitude; unjustly, injustice. But one or two suffixes of Latin 
origin (like -able) are treated as if of English origin, as in unspeakable, 

Disgoisod, and Mutilated Forms. 

Words compounded of Latin elements have often undergone consider- 
able mutilation, so that they are not easy to recognize. Thus ostrich 
^ avis struthio ; constable ^ comes stabuli ; parsley =^ petroselinum ; 
bittern comes frova. mugi-taurus, corrupted into bugt-taurus ; megrim 
(Fr. migraine) =hemi-cranium, *a pain affecting half the head*; buS' 
tard = avis tardus ; jeopardy — jocus partitus (a sportive venture, 
consistipg in a choice between two alternatives) ; copperas ^ cuprirosa ; 
porpoise =-porcus piscis ; porcupine =porcus spinosus ; vinegar ^ndnum 
acre (alegar is ^ eager"* or sour ale) ; verdict severe dictum ; veriuice=i 
viridumjus; viscount^vice-comes ; grandam, granny (through French 
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grande dame)=grandis domina ; gramercy— grand nurd; rosemary 
= ros marinus ; tnaugre—male gratum; van{avani)=ab ante; rear, 
arrear—ad retro ; chanticleer =chante clair ; summons = subfiumeas ; 
kerchief* ^couvre chef; cutfew^-couvre-feu; tennis =tenez,^ 'catch'; 
lamprey— lambe petr am ^ Mickstone/ from its habit of adhering to 
rocks by suction; agree (originally an adverb a gri) = ad gratum ; 
dandelion = dent de lion; alert =lta\. cUVerta (erta from erectus); alarm 
= Ital. alCarme * to arms * (from armcC), Verbs in -fy usually represent 
compounds of -Jicare, as edify, mortify, ddfy. Cry (Fr. crier fit>m 
Proven9al cridar) is from quiritare, said by Varro to mean * to shout 
to the Quirites for help.* Defy is (com fidere. 

CHANGES IN LATIN WORDS PASSING THROUGH FRENCH. 

341. An attentive examination of § 32S, &a, will show the usual 
changes that are to be looked for when a Latin word has passed 
through French into English. The following (amongst others of 
less difficulty) should be borne in mind : — 

1. b often vanishes from between vowels. Compare sudden and 
subitaneus. 

2. c ox g often vanishes when it occurs before a dental or between 
vowels. Compare y^^ 2jm^ factum, sure and securus^ pay and facare, 
deny and denegare, display and displicare, rule and regula^ seal and 
sigillunty allow and allocare, 

3. dot t vanishes. Compare /r^ dJi^praeda^ ray and radius^ chair 
and cathedra, cue and cauda, roll and rotulus, round and rotundus, 
treason and tradition^ esquire and scutarius^ and look at chance, obey, 
recreate defy, fay, &c. 

4. Initial c becomes ch, as in chief chance, chandler, chant, change. 

5. The consonantal force of // disappears ; as in couch from collocare, 
beauty from bellitas, &c. 

6. b ox p becomes z/ or /; as in chief {caput), ravin {rapio), river 
{riparius), cover {co-operire), van (ab-ante). 

7. di before a vowel becomes soft ^ or ch ox 7, as in siege [assedium), 
journey {diurnata), preach {praedicare), fane {Diana). 

8. // undergoes a similar change, as in voyage {viaticum), age 
{aetaticum)* 

9. bi, pi, vi before a vowel becomes ge or dge,\ as in abridge 
{abbreviare), change {cambiare), plunge {plumbicare), rage {rabies), 
deluge {diluvium), assuage {ad-suavis), sage {sapidy 

10. /, n, and r intrude, as in corporal {caporcU), culprit, principle, 
syllable, messenger, passenger, vagrant. 

II* g appears before n and /, as in foreign, sovereign, impregnable 
{prendre), spright {spiritm), 

■ ^ — 

• The s^is« of head iphef) so completely disappeared, that the secondary compound 
handkerchief was formed ; in which a^n the meanme of hand was disregarded^ so that the 
word neckhandkerchief was made, which literally ou^t to mean ' a Aatx^ovenng used for 
the hand* tied round the neck! 

•f These sounds are modifications of the French soft ^ or y, into which the i before the vow«l 
was developed. When this took place the b^ p, or v disappeared. 
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12. d and / appear after », as in gender^ tyrant, ancient, sound. 

13. Initial syllables sometimes disappear, as ticket {Etiquette), sterling 

!Easteriing\ fnend {amend), pert \apertus), censer {incenser), gtn 
engine), sport {disport), fender (defenaer)^ &c. 

14. / replaces r, as in marble, purple, 

A Latin word adopted in old English or brought in through French 
has sometimes been re-introduced at a later period directly from the 
Latin. In that case the older word shows a more mutilated form than 
the later. Compare bishop and epircopal ; minskr and monastery ; 
priest zxApresfyter ; pistol Bn<di epistle ; balm, balsam; stire, secure. 

Sometimes the older form has kept its ground with a different shade of 
meaning. Compare penance and penitence; blame and blasphemy ; 
chalice and calix ; for^e and fabric ; countenance and continence ; feat 
2iX!Afact ; defeat and defect ; poor and pauper ; ray and radius ; trecuon 
kdA tradition ; frail zxiA fragile ; loyal 2Ji6. legal; couch zxA colloccUe, 

There has also been a tendency to reject corruptions, and bring words 
back again to their original form. Compare afemie and affirm ; auter 
9sA altar; colerzxA collar; scoler and scholar; noterer and notary; 
dotyr and doctor; parfyt and perfect ; sotil and subtile ; dortoure and 
dormitory; caitiff KnA captive ; aunterous and adventurous. 

Proper names are often curiously disguised in common words. Thus 
dunce is merely the name of the celebrated schoolman Duns Scotus ; 
tawdry is a corruption of St» Audrey (Ethelreda), a fair at which gaudy 
wares were sold having been held on her feast-day ; grog is so called 
after Admiral Vernon, who Hrst served out to his sailors rum mixed 
with water, and was nicknamed Old Grog from a cloak of grogram 
which he was in the habit of wearing ; tram-ways are named after 
their inventor Outram ; cordwainers dealt in Cordovan leather ; a 
lumber-room was a room in which Lombard pawnbrokers kept the 
goods pledged with them ; sarcenet was made by the Saracens ; cam- 
brie 'W2LS made at Cambray ; cherries camt from Cerasus; damsons {rova 
Damascus ; shalloon was made at Chalons ; copper was named from 
Cyprtn ; muslin came from Mossul on the Tigris. 
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342. I'he word syntax means arrangement (Greek syn, 
together, taxis, arrangement). The rules of syntax are statements 
of the ways in which the words of a sentence are related to each 
other. 

343. A sentence is a collection of words of such kinds, and 
arranged in such a manner, as to make some complete sense. 

By ** making some complete sense " is meant, that something is 
said about something. 

It is plain, therefore, that every ordinary sentence must consist 
of two essential parts : — 
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1. That which denotes what we speak about. This is 
called the Subject.* 

2. That which is said about thi^ of Which w« 
speak. This is called the Predicate. 

344. The functions of the different Parts of Speech and of their 
grammatical forms are based upon this primary relation. 

845. It is the essential function of a Substantive (Noun or Pronoun) 
to denotie some thing t about which we speak. It is the essential 
function of a verb to denote what is predicated respecting that of which 
we are speaking. The fact that a substantive is the subject of a 
sentence is indicated by its being in the nominative case. The fact 
that a verb is the predicate of a sentence is indicated by its being in 
some finite t form. What we can predicate of a thing is that it does 
something, or that it is in some state or condition. The functions of 
Number, Mood, and Tense have already been described (§§ 47, 189, 
&c., 203, &c.). 

346. The actions or states of things bring them into various rela- 
tions to other things. It was the function of the oblique cases (§ 65) 
of substantives to indicate these relations.§ By attaching a substantive 
in an oblique case to a verb, the action or state described by the 
verb is limited, or more closely defined. " John struck,'* or " John 
went," may be said of a great number of strikings or goin^s^ but " John 
struck the ball^ " John went home^^ are statements in which the predi- 
cate is limited or more closely defined, 

347. A Substantive may, in most cases, stand for any one out of an 
indefinite number of things, as horse^ child* The possible number of 
things of which a noun may be the name is limited when we specify 
certain marks or qualities of that which we intend to speak about. 
It was the function of Adjectives to limit the possible signification of 
nouns by denoting these marks or qualities (§ 88). 

Thus " white horse," or " this little child " stands for a smaller number 
of objects than * horse' or * child.' Adjectives were inflected to 
indicate their connection with the nouns which they defined. As 
adjectives denote actions or states of things, they may be themselves 
limited by oblique cases of substantives. 

348. We thus get the functions of the primary parts of speech 

• The g^rammatical subject of a sentence (which is a 7vord) must not be confounded with 
the thing that is spoken about. In * birds fly,' the predicate * fly ' is attacJied to the (gram- 
matical) subject * birds,' hwt Jlying \s predicated of the creatures named by the noun. 

t A thing b whatever we can make a separate object of thought. 

t That b, a form that marks Number and Person. 

9 Thus (speaking roughly, and taking the cases of Latin or Anglo-Saxon) the Genitive Case 
marked wnence the action proceeded ; the Accusative Case marked the ranre of the action, 
including /^/^zVt/ to which it was directed; the Dative Case marked the locality of i\M 
action, or the thing indirectly affected by it ; the Ablative or Instrumental Case marked hy 
what the action was performed, or some attendant circumstance of the action. But the 
original function of one and all of them was to limit or define the signification of words 
denoting the actloos or states of things. 
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(the substantive, the verb, and the adjective), and their inflexions. 
The substantive indicates by its form the relation in which it stands to 
the verb. In the nominative case it is the Subject, in any obUque case 
it Hmits the Predicate. The Substantive is limited by the Adjective, 
and the Adjective in its turn is limited by oblique cases of the 
Substantive. 

349. The further development of language is based upon these 
relations of its primary* elements. It has been shown (§ 267, &c.) how 
the Adverb is nothing more than an oblique case of a Noun or 
Pronoun which has become petrified or hardened into a distinct Part 
of Speech ; and again (§ 279) how the Preposition was at first nothing 
more than an Adverb, and (§ 290) how what is a Prejwsition, when it 
marks the relation between two notions^ becomes a Conjunction when it 
marks the rdation between two thoughts. The primary Parts of 
Speech stand for notions^ these secondary Parts of Speech represent 
relations. The limiting functions of the oblique cases of substantives 
were shared by adverbs, and by combinations of a preposition and a sub- 
stantive ; and all these limiting ox defining cidjuncts came to be attached 
to substantives through the intervention of Some adjective (usually a 
t)artic!p4e) which was afterwards dropped. Thus " The book [lying] 
on the table" came to be denoted by " The book on the table" ; "The 
light [coming] of ^r off the sun " became * The light of the sun * (= * the 
sun's light '). The possessive case in English is now used solely in 
this way.t 

RELATION OF WORDS TO ONE ANOTHER. 

860. All the relations that subsist between the words and groups of 
words of which a sentence is built up, may be ranged under these 
three heads : — 

1. The PredicativB Relation. 

2. The Attributire Relation. 
8. The Adverbial Relation. 

851. The Predicative Relation is that which subsists between the 
cardinal elements of a sentence — the Subject and the Predicate. 

852. The other two Relations are those through which the other 
elements of a sentence are attached directly or indirectly to the Subject 
and the Predicate respectively. 

858. (i) The Attributive Relation is that borne to a substan- 
tive by any word 6r combination of words which limits or 
. defines it (§ 347). 
(2) The Adverbial Relation is that borne to a verb oi 

• The word ' primary ' is here used in quite a modified sense, as having reference to 
inflected languages Hke Latin or An|;Io-Saxon, which have reached an advanced stage of 
development from the ifirst rude beginnings of speech. 

f In Anglo-Saxon (as in modem German) it was freely attached, as a limiting or adverbial 
adjiuct, to verbs and adjectives. 
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adjective by any word or combination of words which hmits 
it^ or narrows the range of its signification.* 

THE PREDICATIVE RELATION. 

864. The PredicatiTe Relation is that in which the predicate 
of a sentence stands to its subject t 

366. In Logic, the subject oi a proposition is the entire description of 
that which is spoken of : the predicate is all th€U is etnployed to repre- 
sent the idea which is connected with the subject. Thus, in ** This 
boy's father gave him a book," the subject is " this boy's father ;" the 
predicate is " gave him a book.** But in grammar, the single noun 
father is called the subject, and gave the predicate, the words connected 
ynih father and gave being treated as enlargements or adjuncts of the 
subject and pre£cate. 

, 866. In Logic propositions are always reduced to the form of which " Gold 
is yellow" mav be taken as a type; that is, iYto terms {os they are called) 
are united by the verb is^ are, &c. Of these terms the first is called the subject, 
the second the predicate, and the intervening verb, f>, are, &c, is called the 
copula or link. In grammar this is needless, and would be very troublesome.} 
" Time flics," or ** Tempus fugit," is a complete sentence as it stands. The 
business of grammar is to take it and show of what it consists, not to substitute 
for it something of a different form. Accordingly in grammar the only copula 
or link which is recognized as attaching the predicative idea to the subject, 

* Dr. K. F. Becker's arrangement is substantially the same as the above. He classes under 
one and the tame head ever^ kind of expression (oblique cases of substantives, adverbs, or sub- 
stantives preceded by prepositions) by which a verb or adjective is limited; but to everything 
of this sort he applies tne term ' Obiect^ * so that an ' Object ' in his system may stand not only for 
that to which an action is directed, out for the time, place, manner, cause, or source of the action, 
llib terminology rests upon a metaphysical application of the terms ' subjective ' and ' objective ' 
which would be unintelligible to most English learners. A verb like laughs, sleeps, &c., which 
does not necessarily bring the subject into relation to anything else, is called by Becker ' a 
subjective verb.' A verb like strikes , stands, went, came. &c., which brings the subject into 
relation to something else (as in ' he strikes the ball' ; 'ne stands on the chair' ; 'he went 
t0 York ' ; * he came /V»w Paris ^, is called by him ' an Objective Verb,' and whatever is 
used to complete or define the notion expressed by an Objective Verb is termed by him the 
' Object ' of that verb. It may be urged as an objection to his terminology that thb distinction 
between Subjective and Objective verbs is open to question, and has been adopted through the 
temptation onered by the convenient jingle of the contrasted terms. In ' John strikes ' the 
verb 'strikes,' so far as its relation to ' John ' is concerned, is quite as subjective as ' laughs,' 
In ' John laughs.' The action, as an actioti, is entirely restricted to * John ' ; there is no 
• striking » involved which is not John's ' striking.' But, be that as it may, Becker's use of the 
word ' Object ' is so different from what English learners are accustomed to in our current 

Srammatical manuals, that its introduction would be productive of endless confusion. This 
ifficulty is avoided by ranging (as Mfttzner does) every kind of adjunct whidi Becker calls 
an ' Obfecl,' under the \itaAoi~ Adverbial Limitations.' Everything which limits or com- 
pletes the notion expressed by a verb is eutverbiai through the very fact that it is attached to 
the verb, and it will be shown further on that there is no sufficient reason for separating the 
object ot a transitive verb from the rest. 

+ A relation of this sort is, of course, reciprocal. In the sentence, " The boy ran away," 
while reui is in the predicative relation to boy, boy is in its turn in the subjective relation to 
rem. But as these are only two different modes of viewing the same grammatical combina- 
tion, a separate classifioation is unnecessary. 

X Grammarians who try to foist th6 logical copula ' is ' into grammar are careful not to 
trcvel beyond such examples as " Man is morul," or " The bird is flying." The task of 
dealing with such a sentence as "John went to London," they leave to their unfortunate 
learners. 
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ccdisists of the personal inflexion of the verb. The copula is therefore regarded 
as a part of the piedicate. Thus in the sentence *' Time flies," time i<t called 
the subject, 9nA flies the predicate. 

867. The connection between the Subject and the Predicate may 
assiURe more forms than one. 

868* I. When it is our intention to declare that the connection between 
what the subject stands for and what the predicate stands for, either 
does or does not exist, the sentence is declarative ;^ as, ** Thomas 
left the room. '* 

2. When it is our wish to know whether the connection referred to 
subsists, the sentence is interrogrative ; as, " Did Thomas leave 
the room?" 

3. When we express our will or wish that the connection between what 
the subject stands for and what the predicate denotes should subsist, 
the sentence that results is called an imperative or optative 
sentence ; as, " Thomas, leave [thou] the room," " May you speedily 
recover." 

4. When we merely think of the connection as subsisting, without declaring 
or willing it, we get a conoeptive sentence. Sentences of this kind 
can only be used in combination with others. (See § 192.) 

859. In all these forms the grammatical connection between the 
verb and its subject is the same. 

880. The predicative relation to the subject may be sustained by a 
verb, or by a verb of incomplete predication and its complement. (See 
§ 39^0 y^ the sentence, "The ix)y ran away," the verb ran is in the 
predicative relation to the subject boy. In the sentence, " The ball is 
round," not only the verb is but the adjective round belongs to the 
predicate, and is in the predicative relation to the subject ' balL't 

THE ATTRIBUTIVE RELATION. 

861. When to a noun or pronoun we attach an adjective, or 
what is equivalent to an adjective, that is to say a word, phrase, 
or clause by which we indicate more precisely that for which the 
noun or pronoun stands by stating some quality that it possesses, 
or its quantity, or its relation to something else, this adjective or 
its equivalent stands in the Attributive Belation to the noun or 
pronoun, and is said to be an Attributive Adjunct to it 

ATTBIBUnVE ADJUKOTS. 

862. Attributive adjuncts may be of the following kinds : — 

I. An Adjective or participle, either used simply, or accom- 
panied by adjuncts of its own; as, ^^ A large apple, many 
men ; ^ " the soldier, covered with wounds^ still fought." • 

^— ^ ■ !■■■■■■ I - - - ^ , _ 

* The n^;adve, if there is one, is taken as part of the predicate. 

f The more minute discussion of the different forms of the Subject and Predicate will bt 

found in M 378 : 3^ > 389. jr *«--r- 

L 
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2. A noun in apposition to the substantive ; as, " John Smith, 
the baker^ said so," or a substantive clause in apposition to 
some substantive, as "The report that he was killed is untrue," 
where the clause that he was killed is in apposition to report. 

We have some instances of apposition, such as * A hundred sheep ' ; 

* A thoufeand men ' ; in which originally the second noun * was in the 

genitive case ( * A hundred of sheep, * &c. ) . In other cases the preposi- 

. tion ^has replaced apposition, as, * What manner of mao is this.' 

In Chaucer we should have, *No maner wight,' * A barrel ale.' 

3. A bubstantive in the possessive case ; as, '* My father's 
house *' ; " John's book " ; " The man whose house was burnt 
down," or a substantive preceded by of^ used as the equivalent 
of the genitive case in any of its meanings ; as, ** One of us " ; 
** The leader of the party " ; "The love of money."t 

Nouns or pronouns in the Possessive Case are so like adjectives that 
in old English the possessive cases of the personal pronouns were 
declined as adjectives (just as cujus was in Latin). In German we 
often find adjectives in sch instead of nouns in the genitive. 

4. A substantive preceded by a preposition ; as, " A horse 
for riding^* ; *^ Water to drink " ; " The trees in the garden " ; 

*' A time to weep?^ A simple adverb may be used in a similar 
way, as " The house here " ; "An outside passenger " ; " The 
then state of affairs.'' These may be called quasi-attributive 
adjuncts of the noun. 

This construction had its origin in the use of an adjective or participle 
which was afterwards dropped, as in Greek 9I vvv&yOpwrQiiB olvw 
tvTfs MpwToi. *An outside passenger* is *An outside riding 
passenger'; *The then state' is 'The then existing state, '{ &c. 

5. An Adjective Clause ; as, " They that will be rich fall into 
temptation " ; "I have found the piece which I had lost J' 

The Relative (or Adjective) Clause, containing a finite verb, is 
sometimes replaced by a Belative Phrase, containing a verb in the 
infinitive mood, § as "Where there is then nogoody5?r which to 

strive.''^ 

_ m - ^^—^-^^^—^^ • - - , _ .■■ ■[[■■■I _ _■ ^. 

* With the plural * qf' reappears, as ' hundreds of pounds,' * dozens of times.' 

t One curious use of ^is that in which it replaces the relation of apposition, as in " Th« 
month of June " ; '• The island of Sardinia" ; " A brute of a fellow " ; '^A milksop of a boy." 
The genitive is similarly employed sometimes in Latin. 

X As the mention of a thine presupposes its dgtng^ (at least noiionally, which is all that is 
necessary) the omission of that which indicates heing is veiy easy. When a noun is used 
attributively (§ 362, 2) it may be qualified by an adverb just like any other attributive word, 
is **This man, once the possessor oi vl large fortune." 

It is not always easy to distinguish an adjunct of this kind when attached to the object of a 
verb from an adverbial adjunct of the verb itself. In *' Let me have somethins to eat" or 
'• He that hath ears to hear" it does not matter in which way it is taken. In " f gave him a 
lesson to learn" " She gave me this letter to post" the gerundial infinitive is an adverbial 
adjunct of the predicate. 

§ T)x^'s^ phrases may perhaps be regarded as elliptical clauses^ ' No good iox which vn 
are to strive,' or somethmg ot the kind. Sometimes the pronoun disajqiears, as ' I have not 
a pen to write with,' where there is nothing f<xr the preposition with to govern. Beine the 
residuum of an adverbial adjunct (' with which *) ' with' must now be treated as an adveipb 
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868. It is difficult to say how we should class those instances in which an 
adverb or adverbial phrase is attached to a noun by virtue of the idea 
ciactim which the noun involves,* as " Our return hom€^' (compare 
'We returned home'); **His journey to Paris'' (' He journeyed to 
Paris ') ; " The revolt of the Netherlands/rw/ Spain" (* The Nether- 
lands revolted from Spain*) ; " Process towards completion" &c. So 
far as the adjunct limits a noun, it is attributive; but inasmuch as it 
limits the notion of some action ^ it is adverbial, 

864. One attributive adjunct may often be replaced by another. Thus, for 
"The king's palace " we may say 'The palace of the king,' or *Thc 
palace which belongs to the king,' or * The palace belonging to the 
king,' &C. An attributive adjunct sometimes (especially in poetry) 
expresses a condition^ and may be replaced by an adverbial clause. 
Thus, in "Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault, which had 
no less proved certain unforeknown " {Milton), unforeknown is equiva- 
lent to ' if it had been unforeknown.' 

865. Attributive adjuncts may be used in two ways, (i) They may be dis' 
tinguishing or defining, as when we say, * A black horse,' or *Four 
men.' Here black zxi6.four distinguish the thing or things referred to 
from others comprehended under the same common name. (2) They 
may be descriptive, ue, adding some additional description to a thing 
already defined by its name, or by some definitive word, as in ** Louis 
Napoleon, Emperor of the French ; " " Next came the King, mounted 
on a white horse, " 

866< Several attributive adjuncts may be attached to the same substantive. 
Sometimes they are co-ordinate, as ** A wise, just, and powerful kinz, 
who ruled with firmness and moderation " ; " The old house near thi 
river, ^'^ But sometimes one attribute can be applied only after the 
substantive has been qualified by another, as in ** I honour at// [men 
who lave virtue']." 

THE ADVERBIAL RELATION. 

867. Any word, phrase, or clause which modifies or limits t a 
verb, adjective, or attributive phrase is in the Adverbial Relation 
to it (see §§ 347, 349), or is an Adverbial Adjunct to it 

It is obvious that this definition really includes what is commonly 
called the Object of a verb, which is quite correctly described as 
adverbial, since it is attached to a verb, and narrows its signification. 
But this particular kind of adjunct is usually classed separately in 
our granMnars,t and its relation to the verb is spoken of as 

• \X.\&i!ti^ notional sigHificatiotto{z.\^\iyXMOt its predicative function, which is qualified 
by an adverb, or defined by an objecdve case. Hence gerunds have objects and adverbs 
attached to them, and some nouns admit of at least an approach to the same construction. 

t That is, narrows the extent of its possible application. Thus, ' He saw ' or ' He went* 
nmy be spoken of a larger number of acts than 'He saw the fire,' ' He went to Rome.' 
Similarly, ' He is angr^ ' is limited when we say ' He is angry at your /oily.' 

t The sharp distinction which the usual classification makes between the object and the 
t>ther limiting^ adjuncts <^ a verb does not exist in reality. Had it been real, language would 
have markea it by giving to the object a distinct case of its own. In fact, however, we find 
that in inflected kAgui^es like Latin the accusative case is used to mark several related 
ideas (including the Objective Relation) whidi admit of being classed as species of one com* 
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THE OBJECTIVE RELATION. 

868. When a verb, participle, or gerund in the Active Voice 
denotes an action which is directed towards some object, the word 
denoting that object stands in the objective relation to the verb, 
participle, or gerund. Thus, in " The dog bites the boy," hoy is 
in the objective relation to bites. In, "Seeing the tumult, I went 
out," tumult is in the objective relation to seeing. In, " Hatmg 
ane's neighbour is forbidden by the Gospel," neighbour is in the 
objective relation to the gerund hating. The object* of a verb 
is the word, phrase, or clause which stands for the object of the 
action described by the verb when it is in the Active Voice. 

869. The object of a verb may be of two kinds, the Direct Object 
and the Indirect Object. 

A. The Direct Object t denotes — 

(a) The Passive Object^ or that which suffers or receives the action 
denoted by the verb, as ** He struck the baU^^ ** I heard a uoise" 

{b) The Factitive Object, or that which is the product of the action, as 
" He wrote a letter'^ ; " They made a noise" 

mon genus. In '* Amo puerum " puerum would b« called the Object of the verb ; in " Eo 
Romam," Romam would be treated as having an adverbial relation to eo. Yet there is no 
substantial difference between the two. In each instance the accusative case marks the 




you.") Nay, this b only one form of a more general idea expressed by the accusative, 
namely, that of the range within which an action takes place, so that the accusative of the 
object IS brought into close relation to other uses referring to space and time which are 
usually classed as adverbial. In English (the syntax of which is of rather a rough 
and ready kind, ignoring delicate shades of distinction), we find that what we call Ube 
direct object of a verb luis often replaced a genitive or dative, or some combination with 
apreposition, which we should have had no difficultv in classing as an Adverbial Adjimct. 
Thus the verbs 'miss/ 'forget, *heed' were followed by the genitive in Anglo-Saxon, and 
later by of; 'follow, 'withstand/ 'forgive' were followed bjf the dative or *ta' Many 
verbs of French origm take a direct object in English which in French were followed by 
d or <^, as obey^ enjoy^ applaud^ approach, oppose^ renounce, resist, resemble, pardon, 
please, survive, &c. We get a beautiful and fruitful generalization of the structure of 
language when we recognize that all the oblique cases of a substantive served one common 
purpose, namely to mark how some thing was brought into relation to something else by 
means of what it did, or what it was. 

* Beware of confoundinz the thit^ which is the object of an action with the tevn/ which b 
the grammatical object of a verb. It is most unfortunate that we cannot avoid using the 
same term for both. 

t In many grammars the direct object of a transitive verb is called the completing object, or 
the completion 0/ the predicate, Tlie term has been borrowed from Becker, but spoilt 
in the borrowing. It 1ms been pointed out (see note on \ 353) that Becker applies the 
term ^Object* to everjrthing whicn denotes that to which the action or state of a thing has 
a relation. If the meaning of a verb or adjective is such that we necessarily think of some* 
thin^ as being in relation to the action or state which it denotes, he calls the object a ' com- 
pleting object,' but his ' completing object ' would include such instances as * \»tie^ for bread* i 
"oleased with the gift ' ; ' acquainted with the way '; ' stands on the table '; ' went to London. 
"Riis is consistent at any rate. It is unreasonable to maintain that struck or heard wants to 
be 'completed.' and that *went' or * looked' does not The term completing object had 
better be avoided altogether. We can p^et on very well without it, and it gets confounded 
with the complement qjf^ the predicate which will be dealt with presently. 
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The Direct Object is that which is expressed in the accusative case in 
Latin, Greek, German, or Anglo-Saxon. 

B. The Indirect Object of a verb denotes that which is indirectly 
affected by an action, but is not the immediate object or product of it, 
as " Give him the book," " Make me a coat."* 

In Anglo-Saxon (as in Latin, German, &c.) the Indirect Object was 
expressed by the Dative Case. In modem English both sorts of 
objects are expressed by the same case, the Objective. When it 
represents the Indirect Object, the substantive in the objective case is 
often preceded by the preposition * to* or *for^ as * Give the book to 
John/ * Make a coat for me,* 

370. One remarkable result of the amalgamation of the Dative and 
the Accusative Case into the Objective Case has been, that not only 
the Direct Object, but in most cases the Indirect Object of an Active 
Verb may be made the Subject of a Passive Verb. Thus, " I told himt 
the story" may become either " The story was told him {or to him)," 
or " He was told the story." " They refused him admittance " yidds 
either " Admittance was refused him," or" He was refused admittance." 
Whichever of the two objects is made the subject of the passive verb^ 
the other object remains attached to the passive verb. J 

Some verbs take two direct objects after them, as **The teacher heard 
me tn^ lesson " ; ** They asked me my name*^ ; ** The master taught the 
boy French** In such cases also in the passive construction one of the 
two objects remains attached to the passive verb, as '* I was asked my 
namey* or ** My name was asked me** 'y " They were taught obedience,** 
or "Obedience was taught them** 

The Direct Object of a verb is not indicated by prepositions.§ 

ADVERBIAL ADJUNCTS. 

371. The basis and type of the Adverbial Adjunct is a sub- 
stantive in an oblique case, used to limit or define the signifi- 
cation of a verb or adjective. 

* Sec Shakspeare {gaming o/the Shrewy i. 2) for a humourous illustration of the difference 
between the dative and the accusative sense of the £nglish Objective Case. 

_+ When the indirect object is expressed simply by the objective case, it must precede the 
direct object, as * They gave John an apple.' Ifit is placed after the direct object, to or/or 
must be introduced, as ' They gave an apple to John.' But the word it always comes first, as 
"Give it me." 

X In this way a passive verb in English ma^ have an object. The action which is viewed 
passively with regard to one of its objects is still viewed as directed actively towards the other. 
But it IS perfectly allowable to treat the object which is left with the passive verb as an 
€uiverbial adjunct Qi ■^6j). 

i A substantive preceded by a preposition always constitutes either an attributive adjunct 
(5 362, 4), or an adverbial adjunct (§ 374, 4). When the preposition is used to denote the rela- 
tion of a thing to a thing Q 277), we get an attributive adjunct ; when it denotes the relation of 
an attribute or action of a tning to some other thing, we get an adverbial adjunct. Tliis 
statement is not invalidated by the remarkable freedom of English in the use of the Passive 
Voice. " I am speaking of you " is precisely analogous to the French *' Te parle de vous," 
the German " Ich spreche von dir," and the Latin ^* Loquor de te." Nobody would for a 
moment admit that locquor de makes a compcutid transitive verb^ and that de has ceased to 
be a preposition and become an adverb united to the verb. Yet we can say in English, " This 
was spoken of ; " but so can we also say, " He was taken care of," " He was promised a new 
coat. (See \ 187.) 
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In Anglo-Saxon the Genitive, Dative, and Accusative were all used for 
this purpose.* In modem English the Genitive or Possessive Case is 
no longer used adverbially, except in some adverbs which were once 
genitive cases of substantives (§ 267, i) ; but the Objective Case 
(which represents both the Dative and the Accusative) either by 
itself, or preceded by a preposition, forms a common adverbisJ 
adjunct. 

872. Besides the object of a verb, which has already been discussed, 
we get the following Adverbial Adjuncts. 

1. A IQ'oiiii in the Objective Case, usually with, but sometimes 
without an attributive adjunct, and representing sometimes an older 
genitive, sometimes a dative, and sometimes an accusative. This 
objective case is used to mark — 

{a) Extent or direotion in space, as ''He fives miles away''; 
**He walked ten pities'* ; ** Go that way"; "We rttamed amff her 
way.^'f 

{d) Boration of time or time when, as ** We stayed there all the 
Slimmer"; ** All day long" t ; ** He arrived last night"; *^ Day by 
day"; ** Night after night"; "I waited days and days for him**; 
" He wore the same dress summer and winter" 

{f) Manner, Measure or De^ee, or Attendant Oirciimstanoe, as 
"They went over dry foot" ; " The ship diToyt full sail" ; "He 
c&me post haste"; ** Step by step"; "He is not a bit like his 
brother" ; " I don't care § a button for him** ; " What need we any 
further witness?"; "Bound hand and foot" ; "A hundred times 
better'*; *' Three furlongs \\ broad'*; ''Six years % old'*; "Worth 
ten pounds" ; "Not worth the cost** ; "Worthy the owner and the 
owner it" {Shaksp.) ; " What trade art thou?*^ {Shaksp,); "He is 
just my age." 

2. A Substantive in the Objective Case, supplying the place of 
an older Dative, as " He looks like me " ; " You are nearest the door** 
The Indirect Object really belongs to this class. 

3. What is often termed the cognate accusative or objective fas 
in * to run a race J * to die a happy death ') should more properly oe 
classed among the adverbial adjuncts.** In Anglo-Saxon the dative 

• For example "Gilpes pu eiraest" (thou yeamest /or /ame) ; "g<5des grtSdig" ^^reedy 
after good) ; ** mddes blitfe " (bKthe ofmiiid) ; '* edgum geseah " (saw with eyes) ; ** pysixtan 
mdnfte " («« the sixth month) ; " ealne weg " (all the way). The genitive had a very wide 
range of use as an adverbial adjunct. ^See March, A.S, Grammar. § 309, &c.) 
t In A.S. the genitive case was used here " o^Jres waeges." ^Sce Ckron. 1006.) 
X Long Yiexc IS for along. In A.S. it is "ancllangne daeg, ' andlang being an adjective, 
meaning ' extending without interruption ' (Lat. continuus). 
\ ' Care ' is not a transitive verb, and therefore cannot have ' button ' as a direct object. 
II In cases like this the genitive was used in Anglo-Saxon, as " t>reorafurlanga brdd " (three 

Uows be 
[Roh.oJ 
mte{as 

taller h 
afoot* 

If Sometimes cut down to the numeral, as '* She is seventeen." 

•• The connate objective sometimes appears in a metaphorical shape, as in "To look da^ert 
at a person' ; "To rain fire and brimstofie.'* The vague pronotm tt is freely used in this 
construction, as, " We shall have to rough it"\ "Go iV, boys," &c. 
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was used in some cases, as " Men libban >am life ^ (Men live M<i/ 
/i/g) ; " He feaht miclum feohtum " (He fought ^reaf fights). The 
accusative was also common. See Koch^ ii. p. 94. 

There is not the smallest objection to treating the objective case used 
with a passive verb when the active takes two objects, as an Adverbial 
Adjunct. See note t on § 370. 

4. A subBtantive preceded by a preposition ; as, ^ He hopes 
for success"; ** I heard 0/ his arrival" ; " He killed the bird with a 
stone** \ " He is fond of reading** ; ** All but * one were present/' 

The gerundial infinitive (§ 192) often forms an adverbial adjunct of 
a verb or adjective ; e.g., "He toils to earft a living^* ; " He strives to 
succeed" ; ** We eat to live" ; ^' He has gone to fetch his hat" ; "This 
food is not fit to eat** ; " This coat is too good to give away " ; " This 
house is to let^ ^=1 for letting)" ) "He is to Maine" \ "You are to 
give this to John (compare " I am for refusing his request ") ; 
" He is a foolish man to throw away such a chance." Here to throw 
away^ &c, is in the adverbial relation to foolish. An adverbial 
adjunct may also consist of a preposition followed by a substantive 
clause (see § 290) or by an mfinitive mood, as " I was about to 
observe^" or by a substantive with an indirect predicate, as "The 
wind sits fairer news to go to Ireland" \ "The night is too dark 
for us to see" fsee § 397). But, followed by an infinitive mood or a 
clause, often torms an adverbial adjunct ; as, " I cannot but pity 
him"; "I would buy it but that I have no money," where ^ but 
that — money* forms an adverbial adjunct to would buy. 

In many adverbial adjuncts of this class the noun preceded by the 
preposition ^or to was formerly in the genitive or dative case, as, for 
example, after full^ ckan, mindfuly piiltyy weary ^ &c. Prepositional 
phrases have sometimes replaced direct objects, as in ^ to admit of* ; 
* to accept of*\ * to dispose of*% *to approve of* &c. 

5. A substcuitive (aooompanied by some attributive adjunct) 
in the nominative or objective X absolute ; as, " The sun having 
risen, we commenced our journey." " He being absent, nothing could 
be done." A substantive clause may be used absolutely, like a simple 
substantive, as, " Granted this is true, you are still in the wrong." 

* Pay special attention to this preposition ' hut ' (§ 284). 

t In Anglo-Saxon the active voice 
sunn ys tO syllanne on manna handa. 

oixoKti {Matt. xvii. 22). Compare * 

in thb and similar phrases shows that the infinitive cannot be regarded as a complement of the 

{iredicate, because the active idea b not predicated of the subject. In "I saw a house to 
et," it is obvious that ' to let ' forms an attributive adjunct of ' house.' 

J Some grammarians insist that in these constructions the objective (as the representative 
of die old dative) is the only proper case, and that the use of the nominative is the result of a 
mistake. Milton uses both constructions. Thus, " Him destroyed for whom all this was 
made, all this will follow soon " (/*. L. ix. 130) ; " Us dispossessed " {P. L. vii. 140). On the 
other hand, we find "Adam, weaded to another Eve, shall live with her enjoying, I extmct 
IP. L. ix. 044) ; ** Which who knows but might as ill have happened, thou being by " {jP. Z. 
ixA Shakspeare also uses the nominative: "Thou away, the very birds are mute. 
When the forms admit of a choice, the nominative is preferred by modem writers. When the 
abbreviated partidple exceftt (? 283) is used, we atways find the objective case, as all except 
me. The d^ve was used in Angio-Saxon. 
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Participles may be used absc^ately in this manner without having any 
noun to be attached to (see § 382). In such a sentence as '* Speaking 
generally, this is the case," the phrase ' speaking generally * is an 
adverbial adjunct of the predicate. 

6. An adverb * (see § 259) ; as, " He fought bravely P • I set out 
yesterday P " He is very industrious." 

7. An adverbial clause ; as, " I will come when I am ready " ; ** I 
would tell you if I could" (See further * Complex Sentences,' § 401.) 

373. One kind of Adverbial Adjunct may often be replaced by 
another. 

Thus for " He suffered patiently,'^ we may say " He suffered with 
patience,** and vice versd ; for ** He failed through carelessness" we may 
say ** He failed because he was cardess ; " for ** This being granted, the 
proof is easy,*' we may say ** If this be granted^ the proof is easy." 

874. Adverbs themselves admit of limitation or qualification as r^rds 
degree ; as, ** He writes very badly " ; <• He will be here almost imme' 
diately" Even a preposition may be modified by an adverb, as " He 
went all round the town " ; ** He has cut half through the beam." 

876. When a noun stands in either the predicative or the attributive 
relation to another substantive, it may have words standing to it in 
the adverbial relation ; as, " Napoleon, lately Emperor of the French.'* 

876. Adverbial adjuncts of all kinds admit of the same classification 
as simple adverbs. (See § 265 and § 415, &c.) 

877. Two or more adverbial adjuncts may be attached to the same verb or 
adjective. Sometimes they are co-ordinate, as in " He ran to the spot 
immediately, as fast as he could** ; * * He spoke calmly and without 
hesitation. Sometimes one adjunct can be applied only after the verb 
or adjective has been modified by the other, as in *' I will not [stand 
in your way"] " ; ** We do not [play at cards every day] " ; " [Scarce 
were they gone] when he ordered them to be recalled. 

In some grammars a Predicate to which adverbial adjuncts are 
attached is said to be extended.f 

SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 

878. As both the subject and the verb of a sentence aii5 
spoken of the same thing, they must agree with each other in 
those points which they have in common, that is, in number and 
person, 

* The learner may be surprised to see that in this arrangement of Adverbial Adjuncts the 
Adverb itself has not been put first. The purpose of this is to draw attention to the fact thai 
the Adverbial Objective Case (with or without a preposition before it) is^ not a make^ilt 
imitation of an independent part of speech, but is a relic of the primary function of the oblique 
cases of substantives, namely, to limit or define the signification of verbis and adjectives. It is to 
this that the Adverb itself owes its origin, for Adverbs are (certainly in most cases, and possibly 
in all) nothing more than inflected forms of nouns and pronouns sometimes with, sometimes 
without prepositions before them. (See this set forth at length in {i 366—373.) 

^ It must be carefully borne in mind that what is predicated by the verbis in &ct iwdted 
by these a^juncf;. 
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370. The gabjeot of a finite verb is put in the nominative 
case.* 

880. A noun in the singular number which denotes a multitude (as 
crowd, senate, anny, flock) may have its verb in the plural number, 
when the idea to be kept in view is not the multitude viewed as one 
whole, but the individuals of which the multitude is composed. As, 
" The multitude were of one mind.** But we should say, " The army 
was led into the defile," because we then speak of the army as a whole. 
In A.S. a participle in the plural might be used to qualify a noun of 
multitude. 

881. The verb is put in the plural number when it has for its subject 
two or more nouns in the singular coupled by the conjunction and; t 
as, " John and Thomas were walking together." But when the com- 
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fear of kings " {JShakspeare, M, of K). 

382. Every finite verb must have a subject in the nominative 
case expressed or understood.} 

Such a sentence as, " That is the man whom I heard was ill," is 
faulty, because the verb was is left without a subject ; the relative 
pronoun, which ought to be the subject, being wrongly put in the 
objective case.§ It should be, ** That is the man who, I heard, was ill." 
** I will give this to whomsoever wants it " is faulty in a similar way. 
Wants musX. have whosoever ior its subject. 

The subject of a verb is sometimes understood, as " I have a mind 
presages me such thrift," for * which presages,' &c ; ** So far as [it] 
m him lies"; ^^ Do [he] what he will, he cannot make nutters 

^ ■^■^-^^—■1^— I ■ . . I ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■■^i.i_ , ■ ■■■-■-■■■ I ■ — ■■—■-■ ■ ■■ I. I ■ ■ ■ I ■» ^ —1^ 

• Let the learner beware of the slovenly habit of saying that a verb agrees with its nomina- 
tive ceue. The subject of a verb is not a/orm, but a snosiantive in a oertainfomt. 

f The preposition ' tvitk ' sometimes answers the same purpose, as " Gedaliah, who with 
his brethren and son were twelve " (i Chron. xxv 9). 

% In A.S. we find passive and other impersonal verbs used absolutely without any subject 
expressed or understood. Thus " l)im ylcan ddme I)e %€ d^maO edw bytJ ged^med " (' with 
the same judgment that ye judge, to you [it] shall be judged'); "hine hyngrede" (*him 
hungered O- Compare the Latin tonatyPluUy pugnatum est, &c. The word // that we now 
use IS the mere ghost of a subject. 

The use of the impersonal verb Mras formerly much more common. Thus in old writers we 
iinA ' it glads me ' ; * it pities me ; 'him shall never thirst' {John iv. 14); 'me lists': 'me 
loneeth ; * if you liketh * {Chaucei^ ; ' me remembreth of the day of doom ' (Chaucer) ; " me 
forthinketh " (' repents me ') ; ' it recks me not ' (Milton) ; * hem (= them) netJeth ' {Piers PL); 
* me wondreth' ; * me dremed ' {Chancer). Conversely several impersonal expressions with a 
dative of the person have been turned into personal ones with a nominative of the person, as 
*I please' (for 'it pleases me'); 'he was loth* (for 'loth him was'); 'he were better his 
detne to take' (for Mt were better for him to take his death,' Townl. M. p- 187) ; ' to do what 
I am best' {tb. p. 70) ; ' you were best to go to bed ' {Shaksp.\ &c See M ataner iii. p. 3. 

\ The construction of a relative or interrogative pronoun may always be tested by that of a 
demonstrative pronoun .used in its stead. The construction of '* Whom I heard was ill," 
would be the same as that of *' I heard him was ill." 
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worse.** The subject of a verb in the imperatlYe mood is flBoally 
omitted.* 

383. Every noun, pronoun, or siibstanrive phrase used as a 
subject ought to have a verb attached to it as predicate. 

But for the sake of giving greater prominence to the subject, it is 
sometimes mentioned first, and then repeated by means of a demon- 
strative pronoun, as " The Lord, He is the God." 

Also in subordinate clauses with if and when, where a relative pronoun 
is the subject, there is the difficulty that the relative must come first, 
and yet the subject must not be separated fi-om the verb by if or 
wken,^' The older writers in such cases repeated the subject relative 
in the form of a demonstrative, as '* A right noble lord, who, had he 
not sacrificed his life, &c.** {Milton) ; " Lend it rather to thine enemy 
who if he break, thou mayst with better face exact the pienalty^ 
{Merch. Ven,). 

SUBJECT. 

384. The subject of a sentence may be — 

1. Simple. 2. CompouiiGL 3. Complex, 

385. The subject of a sentence is simple when it is — 

1. A single Substantive (Noun or Pronoun), as ^^ Men are 
mortal," " / love truth." 

2. An InfinitivQ Mood or Gerund, as *',7l7 ^r is human ;" 
•* Walking is good exercise.* 

3. Any word which is itself made the subject of disoourse, 
every word being a name for itself as ** Thou is a personal 
pronoun." 

386. The subject of a sentenee is compound when it 
consists of two or more substantives coupled together by the con- 
junction and; as, " Caesar and Pompey were rivals." " You and I 
will travel together. "J 

* If the relation of the Subject and the Predicate is not obvious from the form of the words 
(as it is in ' I am.' ' thou seest»' ' he lives, 'X the learner should determine the Subject of aa:y 

fiven finite verb by the exercise of his intelligence, discarding all mechanical rules and tests. 
n most cases the subject of a declarative Sentence precedes the verb, but sometimeft it does 
not, especially in poetry, as ''There stood a marble wall, wrought cunningly."^ Some time 
ago there was an affected fashion of employing this inver^on, which was ridiculed in Uie 
following parody :— 

" So, when * dogs' meat ' re-echoes through the streets, 

"Rush sympathetic curs from their retreats; 

" Beam with bright blaze their supplicating eyes, 

"Sink their hind-leg^, ascend their joyful cries ; 

" Each, wild with hope, and maddening to prevail* 

" Points the pleased ear, and wags the expectant tail."' 
t This difficulty does not present itself in Latin. In qui si dedisset^ ' qui ' is die subject 
of dtdissti. 

t Many grammarians insist that in cases of this kind we are to regard the sentence as a 
contraction of two co^>rdinate sentences joined by and. This explanation might do very well 
for such a sentence as, " John and William are eleven years old ' ; that is, "John is eleven 
years old, and William is eleven years Ad " : but it is simply absurd when applied to sack 
sentences as " Two and three make fi%'e," " He and I are of the same age ' ; " Blue and 
yellow make green." The conjunction is sometimes omitted, as "Wheie Nature, IVeedom, 
Art, smile hand in hand " {Cam/de/l). 
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The conjunctions either— or^ neither — nor^ do not couple substantives 
together so as to form a compound subject. They imply that one of 
two alternatives is to be taken. Hence if each subject is singular the 
verb must be singular. Thus, " Either he or his brother was in fault ;" 
" Neither John nor Thomas has arrived." 

387. The subject of a sentence is complex when it con- 
sists of an inflnitive or gerondiye phrase, of a substantive 
olause,* or of a quotation; as, "Better be with the dead^^\ " Me 
chaunced of a knight encounter^ be " {Spenser) ; " How to do it is 
the question " ; " Thai he said so is certain " ; " * England expects 
every man to do his duty,' was Nelson's watchword." 

A complex subject is very often anticipated by the pleonastic use of 
the neuter pronoun it, which serves as a temi>orary substitute for 
the real subject, the grammatical relation of which to the verb it 
indicates more concisely. Thus ; '* // is wicked to tell lies; '' *' // is 
certain that he said so"\ 

Enlarged or Expanded Subject. 

8jB8. The subject of a sentence may have attached to it any attri- 
butive adjunct (5 362) or any combination of attributive adjuncts (see 
S 399), as, 

** The man told a lie " {Demonst, Adj.). 

** Good men love virtue " {AdJ, of Quaiity). 

"Edward the Black Prince did not succeed his father" (Noun m 

Apposition), 
''^fohn^s new coat, which he was wearing for the first time, was torn " 
(I. Noun in Poss. Case, 2. Adj. of Quality, 3. Adj. Clause), 

If the subject is a verb in the infinitive mood, or a gerund, it may be 
accompanied by objective or adverbial adjuncts, as, 

" To rise earlv is healthful" 

•* To love ones enemies is a Christian duty," 

•* Playing with fire j& dangerous." 

* In the older writers we often have a substantive with an indirect predicate in the infinitive 
mood 397) used instead of a substantive clause as the subject of a verb. Thus : ** No 
wonder is a lewed mem to ruste" Chaucer, Prol. 504); "It is shame v^^k to bete him" 
Tvwnl. M. p. 198). In Chaucer, Shakspeare, &c., we often find the inraiitive with for to 
instead oi to (as unto a poure orAxe/or to give is signe. &c., Ck. Prol. 225). This form of 
the infinitive was used as an indirect predicate, as it spedith o man for to deieiotxkt. 
peple " (Wycliffe, John xviii. 14^ This construction is preserved (with a slight alteration in 
Uie arrangement of the words) in such expressioils as ** It is a rare thingj^r a man to be 
perfectly contonty' that is, * That a man should be perfectly content is a rare thing.' 

f In such sentences as '* There was a man of the Fhansees, &c.," there is not the least 
necessi^ for regarding there as a temporary substitute for the subject. It is a mere adverb, 
having its proper (though very weakened) force. It answers to the French^ in ' il y a ' where 
the subject is il. It represents in an indefinite, shadowy way the circumstances in which the 
predication is made. In the French phrase il y a^ ' il' = the whole ag^egate of circum- 
stances before us, ' y ' = in the particular case referred to, * a ' = has ox mvolves so and so. 
In the Northern dialect thai or it was used, ' // is na man ' «* ' there is no man ' ; ' that is na 
clerc ' = * there is no clerk.' No one would call there the subject of the verb in * A 
merchaunt was there ' (Chaucer, Prol. 270, compare 388, 445, 477, 43, 165, 4x1, zz8, &c) 
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PREDICATE. 

880. The Predicate of a sentence may be 

1. Simple. 2. Complex. 

SIMPLE PBEDICATE. 

890. The predicate of a sentence is simple when the notion 
to be conveyed is expressed by a single finite verb ; as, " Virtue 
flourishes^ " Time/^Vx." " I love:' 

COMPLEX PBEDICATE. 

801. Many verbs do not make complete sense by themselves, 
but require some other word to be used with them to make the 
sense complete. Of this kind are the intransitive verbs be^ become^ 
grow, seem, can^ do^ shall, willy &c., and such transitive verbs as 
make, call* 

To say, " The horse is," " The light becomes,'' " I can," or " I made 
the man," makes no sense. It is requisite to use some other word 
or phrase (a substantive, an adjective, or a verb in the infinitive) with 
the verb ; as, " The horse is black, ^' " The light becomeTTtim:^ " I can 
write.^' " It made the man madP " He was made king.'' " He was 
elected President^ ** He was named Henry ^^ Verbs of this kind are 
called Verbs of incomplete Predication, and the words used with 
them to make the predication complete may be called the comple- 
ment of the predicate.* 

Verbs which are capable of forming simple predicates are often followed 
by complements, being verbs of incomplete predication so far as the 
matter tn hand is concerned. Thus live is not always and necessarily 
a verb of incomplete predication, but in the sentence **He lived 
happy ever afterwards," the predicate is lived happy, and ^^^ forms a 
(subjective) complement to lived , which, therefore, is, so far , a verb of 
incomplete predication. So in ** They went along sinmng," stptgingis 
the complement of went.f In ** He made a mistake," made is a verb 
of complete predication; in ** He made his father angry," made is a 
verb of incomplete predication, and requires the (objective) comple- 
ment angry to make the sense complete. 

302. The predicate of a sentence is complex when it consists 
of a verb of incomplete predication accompanied by its 
complement. 

* Since this use of the term completion or complement of the Predicate was fitst adopted in 
this work it has been sanctioned by the authority of Matzner and Koch (ii. § 245^ who both 
employ it in a similar sense. 

t A sentence like ** He went out huntiftg'\ is not exactly like these. Here hunting means 
'a hunting' or ' on huntii^g ' ; it is an adverbial adjunct of tvent^ denoting ^^ purpose (rf'his 
going. 
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1. Subjective Complement. 

ddS. When a verb of incomplete predication is intransitive or passive, 
the complement of the predicate stands in the predicative relation to 
the subject ; as, " He is prudent'* " He became rich." " He is called 
John." "The wine tastes sour."* "He feels sick." This kind of 
complement may be termed the Subjective Complement, \ 

The Complement may consist of any Attributive Adjunct (§ 362), as 
"The earth is the Lord* 5''^% **The coat was of many colours" \ but 
an adverb, or adverbial phrase, never forms the complement of a 
predicate. A substantive clause may be used as a complement, just 
like a simple substantive, as ** My advice is that you do not meddle with 
the matter,^* 

394. A verb is an attributive word, and an infinitive mood or infini- 
tive phrase is often used instead of an adjective as a subjective 
complement, as, "He seems to have forgotten me." The infinitive 
thus used may itself be followed by a complement. Thus, in " He 
appears to be honest," to be is the complement of appears^ and honest 
the complement of to be. 

The complement of the predicate in these cases is spoken of the subject, 
and must therefore agree with the subject in all that they can have in 
common. Hence the rule that the verbs be^ become^ feel, be called, &c. , 
take the same case after them as before them. The objective comple> 
ment with an active verb becomes the subjective complement of the 
passive, as ** He cut the matter short." **The matter was cut short." 
Similarly a verb forming an indirect predicate of a substantive 
(§ 397) ^fter an active verb, becomes the complement of the predicate 
in the passive construction, as **He was heard to say" ; "The bear 
was made to dance." The same is the case with a factitive object 
(§ 369 A), as in " He was made king" ; " He was elected consul" 

In such sentences as * It is I,* we must regard iVas the subject, and /as the 
complement of the predicate ; *i/ [i.e., * the person you have in mind,* 
&c.) is IJ In Anglo-Saxon this was reversed. We find " gyf ))u hyt 
eart," if thou art it {Matt. xiv. 28) ; "Ic hyteom," / it am (Matt. 
xiv. 27). (So iix modem German *ich bines.') Afterwards we find 
the it omitted, as, "gif thou art " {Matt. xiv. 28) ; "I my silf am " 
(Zw^^xxiv. 39). In Chaucer we find *It am I,' where *I' is the 
complement of the predicate, but attracts the verb into its owa 
person. 

2. Objective Complement. 

395. When the verb is transitive, and in the active voice, the 
complement of the predicate stands in the attributive relation 

* Some persons have the mistaken idea that they are using better English when they say 
"The rose sxmXLs sweetly^*' "His voice sounded karskly," &c. In many cases it does not 
matter which form of escpression is used. It comes to much the same thing whether we say 
*He arrived safe' or *He arrived safely ;* but no one in his senses would say "he seems 
hanestlv " for 7 he seems honest," or *' He feels catdty " for " he feels cold." 

t Qt course infinitive moods, participles, and eerunds may have complements attached to 
them just as well as the iinite forms of the verb, as ' He strove to become rich,' ' feeling 
sich,' &c* —--> -r- ^„,r-^-*u».-»-,y«. f .. ■ - ,. ...»v. — .^ .. .. ^ 
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to the object of the verb ; as, " He dyed the cloth red." " She 
called the man a liar.*' This kind of complement may be termed the 
Objective Complement.* 

The following are examples of the Objective Complem«it : — * Hold 
the reins tight * ; * he took the man prisoner ' ; ' he left his nephew 
heir to his estate*; 'attention held them mute'; 'let me alone*; 
* set the prisoner ^^^' ; ' he painted the house white* ; * they appointed 
Nelson admiral/ When the complement is a noun, we in fact get 
two objects, of which the second is a factitive object (§ 369 a). It is, 
however, properly regarded as a Complement of the Predicate. Its 
meaning is so bound up with that of the verb, that it cannot be 
separated from it to become the subject in the passive construction. f 
We can say 'The man was taken prisoner,^ but we cannot make 
prisoner the subject of was taken, 

3. Infinitive Complement* 

396. The third kind of complement is that which follows such verbs 
as cauj will^ must^ &c., as " I can write^ ^ He must go,^ This may be 
termed the infinitive complement, or complementary infinitive. 
The object of the sentence is often attached to the dependent infinitive. 

In some grammars an infinitive thus used is called a Prolative Injinitive, 
that is, an Infinitive which carries forward or extends the meaning of 
the preceding verb. There is no objection to the term. It comes 
in fact to precisely the same thing. To say that a verb is an extensible 
verbf and that its meaning is extended or carried forward by the 
infinitive that follows, is equi valent to saying that it is a verb of incom- 
plete predication^ and that its meaning is completed or filled up by the 
infinitive. '.'••* 

* This sort of Complement requires to be carefully distinzuished from the Indirect Predicate 
Q 397). At first sight they seem much the same, butia litUe reflection will show that when we 
nave an indirect predicate attached to a substantive the meaning of the preceding verb is not 
in any way moaified or filled up by what follows it, and what is denoted by the indirect 
predicate is not in any wav the result of the action denoted by the verb. In ' He felt the 
grotmd shake,' *He saw the man handed/ the verbs *felt' and * ssl-w ' convey 0/ themselves 
their full and usual meanine, and describe completely the action that we intend to predicate ; 
and * shake ' and * hanged do not denote anything which is the result of the * feeling ' or 
'seeing.' But if we say * He made the man angry, 'he struck the man dead,' * he painted 
the house white,' the verbs 'made,' 'struck.' 'painted* do* not of themselves fully aescribe 
the action that we intend to predicate, and angry,' 'dead,' land 'white,' denote what is the 
result of the * making,' ' strikmg/ and ' painting.' In " Heifound the man dead," deeul is not 
the complement oi Joundt because the dead state of "the man is in no way the result of the 
finding ; but in " He struck the man ditaA^'dead^ the complement oi struck^ because the 
dead state of the man is the result of the striking. The close connection between the verb 
and its complement is seen from the position x>f the words in * Holdfast die profession of your* 
faith ' ; ' They make broad their phylacteries ' (In A.S. make dtvaa=t6hrgoatS0 ; in Wydifle=: 
alar^en). In some cases the complement has formed a disdn ct compotmd widi the verb, as 
* white-wash,' ' rough-hew.' In German this is quite common, as in £utmackeHt vallbringen, 
todtschlagen, &c. The matter is not settled by saying that ' ne made the man angxy ' sim{^y 
means that ' v^iat he made' was ' the man in an angry state.' This sort of es^^anation is 
quite inapplicable to the rest of the examples given ahoye. It is possible only in the case of 
' make,' and perhaps one or two more verbs. 

t This use of a verb and a complement instead of a single verb results from the analytic 
tendencies of English. In A.S. we find ' wyrsian ' = ' to mak* worse,* ' ttfbraedan ' = ' to- 
make broad,' ' geclsensian ' = 'to make clean.' 
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OBJECT. 

S97. The Object of a verb may be— 

1. Simple. 2. Compoimd. 3. Complex. 

These distinctions are the same as in the case of the Subject 
(§ 384, &c.). 

There is also a peculiar kind of Complex Object, consisting of a 
Substantive accompanied by an Infinitive Mood, a Participle, or an 
Adjective which forms an Indireot Predicate to it,* as " I saw him 
fall^ ; ** He made the bear dance ^^ ; " Let there be light ^ ; ** Let us 
pray " ; ** He commanded the bridge to be lowered ^^ ; t *' He knew t/ie 
man to have been unjustly accused ^^ i "We saw the man hanged'^ \\ 
« They found the child dying " ; \ " He made his power felt '* ; J " We 
found the man honest J^ % 

These substantive phrases may also be used as the subjects of verbs 
(see § 387 and note), and may come after prepositions, as " The wind 
sits fair for news to go to Jrelcmd^^ ; "They set him free without his 
ransom paid^^ \ "On some brandy being administered^ he revived" 
(compare the Latin post urbem conditam). 

The question whether a participle or adjective forms an Indirect 
Predicate, or is merely an attributive adjunct of the Object, may often 
be settled by the introduction of an Infinitive Mood, as ** They found 
the child [to be] dying," **He found the man [to be] honest, or by 
substituting a substantive clause, as ** He believed that the man was 
insane*^ for "He believed the nian insane J^ 

898. The neuter *iV' often serves as a temporary or provisional representa- 
tive of a complex object, showing its grammatical relation to a verb 
or participle, as "I tliink it foolish to act so^* ; "The burden which 
they considered it impossible to remove," where * // * = * to remove 
which.* (See § 387.) The object is also sometimes pleonastically 
repeated, as **A11 other doubts, by time let tkem be cleared." 

* This answers to the ordinary Accusative and Infinitive In Latin. In A.S. we find 
" Se^raO hine lil^n " ^ * They say /am live.* 

t Tiie beginner must not confound the indirect predicate with the infinitive denoting >«>^x^ 
or result. If we say "He held the man to be in the right," we have an indirect predicate, 
because what he held (i.e. believed or maintained) was ' that the man was in the rignt/ But 
in " He held out his hand to be caned,'* we get an infinitive of purpose. So " He commanded 
the bridge to be lowered " = 'he commanded that the bridge should be lowered ' ; it is 
obvious thai * bridge ' cannot be the direct object of ' commanded ' ; but in " He urged me to 
c^nne/*^ "They entreated us to remain" "We compelled the man to desist" we have 
infinitives denoting purpose (and therefore forming adverbial adjuncts of the verb), denoting 
that to which the 'urgmg,' 'entreating,' or ' compelling' was directed. Sometimes the con- 
struction is amb^ous, as " He caused the troops to press onwards " ; " He ordered the men 
to advance." Tois last may mean either " He gave orders to the men to advance," or ' he gave 
orders that the men should advance.* 

t To see how different this construction is from that of a substantive with an ordinary 
attributive a4}unct, compare " He saw the man haneed " with " he saw a man clothed in 
scarlet" The latter means ' He saw a man in the state described by * clothed in scarlet.' llie 
former does not mean that ' he saw the man in a hanged condition,* but * he saw the hanging 
of the man take place.* If ' dothed in scarlet ' were an indirect predicate, Om sentence would 
mean that ' he saw the man having the scarlet clothes put on him.' 
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399. The object of a verb may have any combination of attributive 
adjuncts attached to it. It is then said to be enlarged or expandecL 
(See § 388.) If the object be an infinitive mood or a gerund, it may 
have an object or an adverbial adjunct attached to itself (§ 388). 

CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES. 

400. Sentences are of three kinds : — 

A. Simple. B. Complex. C. Compound. 

When a sentence contains only one subject and one finite verb, it is 
said to be a simple sentence. 

When a sentence contains not only a complete subject and its verb, 
but also other dependent or subordinate clauses which have subjects 
and verb's of their own, the sentence is said to be complex. 

When a sentence consists of two or more complete and independent 
sentences connected by co-ordinative conjunctions, it is said to be 
compound. 

COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

401. A Complex Sentence * is one which, besides a principal 
subject and predicate, contains one or more subordinate clauses, 
which have subjects and predicates of their own. 

Subordinate Clauses are of three kinds : — 

1. Substantive Clauses. 2. Adjective Clauses. 

3. Adverbial Claiuses. 

A Substantive Clause is one which, in its relation to the rest of 
the sentence, is equivalent to a substantive. 

An Adjective Clause is one which, in its relation to the rest of the 
sentence, is equivalent to an adjective. 

An Adverbial Clause is one which, in its relation to the rest of the 
sentence, is equivalent to an adverb. 

402. A complex sentence is produced whenever the place of a 
substantive, an adjective, or an adverb is supplied by a substantive 
clause, an adjective clause, or an adverbial clause.f The prin- 
cipal sentence is a containing sentence^ and the subordinate clause is a 
contained clause. 



* It will obviate much confusion if the term ' Sentence ' be restricted to a combination of 
words forming a complete whole ^ ' Clause ' to a subordinate member of a sentence contaimmg 
a finite verb, and ' Phrase ' to any combination of words which does not contain a finite 
verb expressed or understood. 

t Lesuners are sometimes told that a Substantive Clause is the ' expansion * of a SubstaiH 
tive, an Adjective Clause the ' expansion ' of an Adjective, and so on. This is a mislwiriing 
view of the matter. One expression is the expansion of another only when the elements of 




/ttsion^' is a misuse of terms. A shoe is not ' expanded* when it is pulled off and replaced by 
a jack-boot. ^, i...\.. ^_ , ^.. _ . . .^. ^- r-*^ .-> ^.. ... - . ^. 
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If we say, "He announced the arrival of Cresar," we get a simple 
sentence. If we say, •* He announced that Csesar had arrived," we get 
a complex sentence, the substantive clause that Casar had arrived 
being substituted for the arrival of Casar, 

If we say, " He has lost the book given to him by me," we have a 
simple sentence. If we say, ** He has lost the book which I had given 
to him," we get a complex sentence, the adjective clause which 7 had 
given to him, being substituted for given to him by me. 

If we say, "The Iwy went out to play on the completion of his task," 
we get a simple sentence. If we say, ** The boy went out to play when 
he had completed his task," we get a complex sentence, the adverbial 
clause 7vhen he had completed his task, being substituted for on the com' 
pletion of his task. 

It must never be forgotten that a dependent or subordinate clause is an 
integral part of the principal sentence to which it belongs, just as 
though it were an ordinary substantive, adjective, or adverb. 

Two or more subordinate clauses may be co-ordinate with each 
othety as " We heard that he had lost all his money, and [that he] had 
gone out of his mind " ; " This is the book which I spoke of, and which 
I promised to lend you." 

SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES. 

403. A Substantive Clause Is one which, in its relation to 
the rest of the sentence, is equivalent to a substantive. It 
may be either the subject or the object of the verb in the princi- 
pal clause, or it may be in apposition to some other substantive, 
or be governed by a preposition. 

Substantive clauses usually begin either with the conjunction that!^ 
or with an interrogative word. The conjunction ihat^ however, is 
frequently understood ; as " I saw he was tired.^^ Sometimes the 
interrogative * how * is so weakened in meaning as to be equivalent to 
• that^ as " Tis told how the good squire gives never less than gold." 

404. In the sentence " I know that he did this/ the clause * that he 
did this ' is the object of the verb * know J 

In *' He asked me how old I was," the clause * how old I was ' is the 
object of the verb * askedJ\ Similarly in *' He asked me whether I 
was hungry,'* the clause whether I was hungry is the (second) object 
of 'asked.' ^If^xs often used with a similar interrogative force, as 
•* He asked me if I was hungry.*' 

In " When I set out is uncertain," the clause * when I set out ' is the 
subject of the verb ' w.'f 

* In vulgar English * a* * is commonly used for * that^ sometimes along with * how^ as ** I 
believe as hmu your man d^s with the devil " (Smollett). Similarly we find * how ihat^' 
as "That thou may'st know how that the earth is the Lord's.*' 

t How and when are here interrogative words. In cases of this sort we get what^ is caljed 
a dependent (or indirect) question, Intern»^tives are also used with verte in the infinitivo 
mood to constitute z. substantive phrase^ as ' I do not know where togo* (^ 387). 

M 
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In ** The idea that I shall give my consent is ridiculous," the clause 
* that I shall give my consent ' is in apposition to the noun * idea,^ In 
" Why have we done this, that we have let Israel go," the clause ^that 
we have let Israel go ^ is in apposition to the pronoun * this,^ 

In "We should have arrived sooner, but that we met with an 
accident," the clause * that we met with an accident ' is governed by 
the preposition * but^* In " Have they any sense of why they sing," 
the clause * why they sing ' is governed by the preposition * oj^ 

406. When a substantive clause is the subject of a verb, it is usually repre- 

seated temporarily by the pleonastic demonstrative * //,* as " // is not 

true that he died yesterday. ^^ This is also the case when the clause is 

the object of a complex predicate (§ 391), as ** He made it clear thai 

the plan was impossible ""t 

A substantive clause may also follow a phrase which, taken as a whole^ is 

equivalent to a transitive verb. Thus : ** He other means doth make, How 

he may work unto her further smart," where * make means' = endeavour , or 

try. So * / am afraid that he will not succeed ' is equivalent to * J fear that he 

will not succeed.* J So in " Bid her be judge whether Bassanio had not once 

a friend," * be judge' = * judge.' 

406. It is to verbs that substantives and substantive clauses most commonly 
stand in the objective relation. This has nothing to do with the predicative 
force of the verb, but depends upon the fact that the verb denotes an action or 
feeling directed towards an object. Participles and gerunds take objects after 
them, and even some nouns which denote a transitive action or feeling may 
have a substantive clause as an object. § Thus, * There is no proof that he did 
this ' ; * We have no hope that he vnll recover.' 

407. A quotation it- not a substantive or dependent clause. Its form is not 
Affected by its relation to the principal verb, as that of a dependent clause is. 
Compare ** He said ^ J am tired^ " with ** He said that he was tired,^* 

ADJECTIVE CLAUSES, 

408. An Adjective Clause is one which, in its relation to 
the rest of the sentence, is equivalent to an adjective. It 



* In such cases the preposition and the substantive clause governed by it constitute 




yesterday.' 

X It is also possible to treat the substantive clause in such cases as being analogous to 
the adverbial accusative, or accusative of closer definition in Latin. Thus, " 1 am sorry that 
you are not well " is * I am sorry as regards the fact that you are not well.' 

This is sometimes the only mode of dealing with such a clause, as in " He was vexed that 
you did fiot come " ; " I am sure that he did it." 

§ Mr. Peile {Primer,j?. 127) quotes the remarkable construction in Plautus, '* Quid tibi 
han^ tactio est?" •What right-of -touching this wofnan have you?' Sometimes a noun, 
owing to its peculiar meaning, has an adverhial clause attached to it, as ''Anxiety test he 
/Aifu/ff /tfse Ais manej^ harassed him." 
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Stands in the attributive relation to a substantive, and is attached 
to the word which it qualifies by means of a relative pronoun, or 
a relative adverb which is equivalent to a relative pronoun pre- 
ceeded by a preposition.* 

In the sentence " Look at the exercise which I have written," the 
clause * which I have written ' qualifies the noun * exercise ^ and is 
much the same in force as the participial phrase * written by me.' 

In " That is the house where I dwell,'* the clause * where I dwelV 
qualifies the noun * houseJ Where is equivalent to in which. 

Adjective clauses are usually co-ordinate with a demonstrative adjec- 
tive this^ thatf &c. Thus in the sentence, ** I never received those 
books which you sent," the adjective ^ those^ and the adjective clause 
^ which you sent^ are both in the attributive relation to * books. ^ 

409. The relative is sometimes omitted, as " Where is the book / gave 
you ? " for luhich I gave you ; ** I have a XMXidi presages me such thrift^^^ 
&c., for which presages , &c. (§ 164). 

Sometimes adjective clauses are used substantively, 1.^., with no 
antecedent expressed, as ** Who steals my purse, steals trash." This 
omission of the antecedent is usual when the relative what is used, as 
" I heard what he said," ** There Is no truth in what he said." 

410. Care must be used to distinguish those clauses in which an indirect 
question is involved in the use of whoy what, when, where, &c., from 
clauses in which these words are mere reiatives. In such sentences as, 
** Tell me what I ought to do,'* "I asked him who said so," ** I know 
why he did it," "He asked me when I had arrived," the dependent 
clauses are indirect questions, and are substantive clauses, having no 
antecedent expressed or understood to which they relate. They are 
based upon the direct questions, ** What ought I to do?" ; " Who said 
so?" &c. In "That is what I said," "This is where I liVe," the 
dependent clauses are adjective clauses. Sometimes there is no 
ambiguity. In "He asked me where I lived ^ we clearly have an 
indirect question. In " I believe what you say" vf^ have an adjective 
clause (with suppressed antecedent), * that which you say.' Sometimes 
a sentence is ambiguous. Thus, "I know what you told him" may 
mean either " The fact which you told him is one that I know," or 
"I know the answer to the question * What did you tell him." 
The distinction is analogous to that between clauses beginning with 
pits or quid in Latin, and clauses beginning with qui or quod. In 
these the distinction is marked also by the mood of the verb. " Nescio 
quid narraveris " means * I do not know what story it was that you 
told.' "Non credo quod narravisti" means *I do not believe the 
story which you told.' 

411. Clauses beginning with as must be r^;arded as adjective clauses, when 
they follow sttch and same. Thus, in " I do not admire such books as 
he writes," the clause as he ttrrites is an adjective clause qualifying 
hooks, and co-ordinate with such, as being a relative pronoun (§ 165). 

* Sometimes a relative clause (with a finite verb) is replaced by a relative phrase with an 
infinitive mood, as " Where there is then no gooA/orwhtch to strive " ; " He had not where- 
nuitJtal to buy a loaf,'* Sometimes even the relative is omitted, as *' I have not a pen ^ write 
with." 
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412. An adjective clause (like an ordinary adjective) has usually a 
definitive or restrictive force. But it often happens that clauses intro- 
duced by relatives are, as regards their y^r^^ and meaning^ co-ordinate 
with the principal clause. Such a clause is continuative rather than 
definitive. Thus, in " I wrote to your brother, who replied that you had 
not arrived," the sense of the sentence would be the same if and he 
were substituted for who. So in '* He heard that the bank had failed, 
which was a sad blow to him," which should be treated as equivalent 
to and this. 

The continuative relative may even belong in reality to an adverbial 
clause contained within the entire clause which it introduces. Thus : — 
"Which when Beelzebub perceived .... he rose" {Par. L. 

ii. 299), equivalent to " And when Beelzebub perceived this, he 

rose.*' *' Which though I be not wise enough to frame, Yet as I well it 
meane, vouchsafe it without blame ** {Spenser^ vi. 4, 34), i,e.y * And 
though I be not wise enough to frame this,' &c. Modem writers 
rather eschew these constructions. 

413. The anticipative or provisional subject it often has an adjective clause 
as an adjunct. Thus, **It was John who did that" = ** It (the 
person) who did that was John." In such cases, when the relative 
is the subject of the following verb, that verb usually agrees in 
number and person with the predicative noun or pronoun instead of 
the subject //, as, **It is my parents who forbid that;" **It is I 
who say so." 

ADVERBIAL CLAUSES, 

414. An Adverbial Clause is one which, in its relation to the 
rest of the sentence, is equivalent to an adverb. It stands in 
the adverbial relation to a verb, an adjective, or another adverb.* 

Thus, in the sentence, " He was writing a letter when I arrived," the 
clause '^ when I arrived^ indicates the time at which the action 
expressed by the verb was writing took place. The clause " when I 
arrivcd^^ is therefore in the adverbial relation to the verb was writing. 
The sense and construction may be represented by a single adverb : 
" He was writing a letter ; I arrived then,^^ So, " He still lay where he 
had fallen j^^ i,e,<, "He had fallen [somewhere] : he still \x^ there, ^ 
" I give you this because I love you ; " />., " I love you ; therefore I 
give you this." 

CLASSIFICATION OF ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 

415. Adverbial Clauses may be arranged in the following classes :— 

1. — ^Adverbial Clauses relating to Time. 

416. Clauses of this kind begin either with the connective adverbs which 
denote time, or with the conjunctions before^ after, while, since, ere, 

^^^ , I — M ■ T ■ ^^ 

* Adverbs sometimes do duty as nouns, as " I have heard that before now (= the present 

time) " ; " For ever is a long day," Adverlnal clauses are sometimes used thus, as When 

ya come toff ether into one pl^e, this (i.e. your cowing together) is not to eat the Lord's supper." 
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ufUilt &c. As, " Every one listens whm he speaks J^^ " He punished 
the boy whenever he did wrong *^ ** He never spoke after he felL** 
When relative adverbs introduce adverbial clauses, they not only 
connect the adverbial clause with the principal clause, but themselves 
qualify the verb of the clause which they introduce. 

2.— Adverbial ClauseB relating to Place. 

417. Clauses of this kind are introduced by the relative or connective adverbs 
where^ whither ^ whence^ &c. As, "He is still standing w>4tT^ / /-^ 
him J* " Whither I go ye cannot come.'* 

8. — Adverbial Clauses relating to Manner. 

418. Adverbial clauses relating to manner are commonly introduced by the 
relative or connective adverb aj. E,g, , ** He did as he was fold." 
"It turned out as I expected," Clauses beginning with as are generally 
elUptical. At full length, ** He did as he was told to do:' 

4. — Adverbial Clauses relating to Degree. 

419. Clauses of this kind ■ are introduced by the conjunction than, or the 
connective adverbs the (§ 27C^ and as. 

Adverbial clauses denoting degree are always attached to adjectives or 
adverbs. They are almost always elliptical. 

420. E.g.f ** He is not so (^ras) tall as I thought" (t>., as I thought he 
was tall). Here the clause " as I thoujght [he was tallj " qualifies (or 
is in the adverbial relation to) the adjective tall^ and is co-ordinate 
with the demonstrative adverb so ; and the relative adverb as at the 
beginning of the adverbial clause qualifies tall understood. 

"He is taller than his brothert;" "He is taller than his brother 
[is tall]." " I love study more than ever [I loved it much]." Respect- 
ing than { see § 291. 

"The more I learn, the more I wish to learn." Here the adverbial 
sentence ** tlu more I learn''* qualifies the comparative more in the 
main clause, and is co-ordinate with the demonstrative adverb the 
whidi precedes it ; the word more in the adverbial clause being itself 
qualified by the relative adverb the. The first the is relative or sub* 
ordinative, the second the is demonstrative (§§ 126, 270). 

5. — ^Adverbial Clauses relating to Cause. 

421. These usually begin with the conjunctions became zmAfor. 

E.g.t " I love him because he is good." Here " because he is good"" is 
an adverbial clause qualifying the verb love, 

" He could not have seen me, for I was not there." Here "y&r / was 
not there " is an adverbial clause qualifying the verb cotdd. 



* Adverbial clauses are often co-ordinate with some preceding demonstrative adverb, the 
▼ague sigmfication of which they determine, as when then is accompanied by a clause begin- 
ning witn vihtttt there by a clause bep^nning with where^ &c. (Compare ) 408.) 

t That we must understand the adjective tall as well as the verb if, will easily be seen if it 
be coottdered that every clause or subordinate sentence must have a predicate as well as a 
subject. If we ask what is predicated of his brother^ the answer obviously is, being tall. 

X The Latin quam means ' in what degree/ * by^ how much.' Ditior est quam e^ means 
in what d^ree I [a|n rieh] he is richer. Quam is therefore a connective adverb m Latin, 
though in English uum has become a mere conjunction. The meftning of the two words is 
quite distinct. Than originally meant when. 
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Clauses denoting a cause or reason often begin with * that^ as ** He 
does hear me, and that he does I weep" {Shcuisp,), Compare the use 
of quod in Latin. 

6. — ^Adverbial Clauses relating to Purpose and Consequence. 

422. E,g,y *• He ran so fast that he was out ofbreath,^^ Here the adverbial 
clause ** that he was out of breath^* stands in the adverbial relation to 

fastf and is co-ordinate with sOy the indefinite meaning of which it 
amplifies and defines. In these sentences the older writers often have 
as for t/iaty as ** I will not open my lips so wide as a bristle may enter " 
{Shaksp,), In fact as is the more correct word. 

423. Adverbial clauses relating to purpose come also under this head. E.g.^ 
**He labours tJiat he tnay becotiie ridu*^ Here the adverbial clause 
qualifies the verb labours, "I will not make a noise, lest I should 
disturb you. ^^ Here the adverbial clause qualifies will make. The Sub' 
junctive Mood is used in these clauses. It is usually in the compound 
form, but in the older writers we find the simple subjunctive, as, 
•* Lest sin surprise ih^e ; " ** That I be not further tedious unto thee." 

7. — Adverbial Clauses relating to Condition,* 

424. Clauses of this kind begin with the conjunctions ify unless, except, 
though,\ although, and the compounds however, whoever, whatever^o.. 

425. In adverbial clauses of condition, the principal sentence is called the 
cotisequent clause {i,e., the clause which expresses the cottsequetue) ; the 
subordinate sentence is called the hypothetical clause, 

426. Suppositions may be of two kinds. 

(A. ) Suppositions of the first kind relate to some actual event or state of 
things, which was, is, or will be real, independently of our thought 
respecting it. In such suppositions the indicative mood is employed. 

427. Examples, — "If the prisoner committed the crime, he deserves death. 
If he did not commit it, all the witnesses swore falsely." ** If he is at 
home, I shall see him." ** If your letter is finished, bring it to me." 

428. In like manner concessive clauses beginning with though or although, 
which relate to what actually is or was the case, have the indicative 
mood ; as, ** Though he was there, I did not see him ; " ** Bad as the 
accommodation is, we must put up with it." 

429. In a hjyothesis relating to some definite event still future, the future 
tense of the indicative mood was formerly sometimes used in the h3rpo- 
thetical clause. E,g., **If we shall say * from heaven,' he will say, 
* Why then did ye not believe him ? ' " {Mark i. 31). ** If they shall 
enter into my rest " {//eb, v. 5). This construction is now obsolete, and 
in such cases we now use the present tense. 

430. (B.) Suppositions of the second kind treat an event or a state of things 



• For a fuller discussion of the use of the Indicative and Subjunctive Moods in clauses of 
this kind, the reader is referred to the Appendix to the author's * Shorter English Grammar.' 

or his Remarks on the Subjunctive a " "^ .. . -. «8 . . t 

"^„ Hypothetical clauses sometimes 
me "). and concessive clauses 
Joved'). 
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as a mere conception of tJu mind. In suppositions of this class, the 
subjunctive mood is employed. 

431. A supposition which is contrary to some fact, present or past, is neces- 
sarily a mere conception of the mind, and therefore the subjunctive 
mood is used, the past indefinite tense* of the subjunctive being used 
in the hypothetical clause with reference to present time, and the past 
perfect with reference to past time. In the consequent clause the 
secondary past indefinite subjunctive (or conditional) is used after a 
supposition referring to present time, and the secondary form of the 
past perfect subjunctive (or conditioned perfect) after a supposition 
relating to past time.- 
Examples, — " If he were present (which he is not), I would speak to 
him. "If our horse had not fallen down (which he did), we should 
not have missed the train." 

482. In old-fashioned English and in poetry we also find the past perfect 
subjunctive used in the consequent clause, instead of the secondary 
form (or conditional perfect) ; as, "I had fainted unless I had believed 
to see the goodness of the Lord." 

433. Clauses expressing a wish contrary to the fact have also the subjunctive 
mood. Thus, ** I wish that he were here (which he is not)." 

484. When we make a supposition with regard to the future, and state its 
consequence, as a mere conception of the mind, without reference to 
determination by the actual issue of still future events, the subjunctive 
mood must be used in both clauses. 

Examples, — ** If he were rewarded he would be encouraged to perse- 
vere. ** If he went [pr should go, or were to go) away without 
speaking to me, I should be grieved. * ** If he lost {pr should lose, or 
were to lose) bis money, he would never be happy again." ** He 
could not {or would not be able to) do it if he tried (^r were to try).'* 
** I would not believe it unless I saw {or should see) it." **If he 
were to fail, it would be a great disgrace." The use of the indicative 
in such suppositions (as ''It he was to fail," S:c.) is a vulgarism. 

486. When we make a supposition with r^ard to the future, there is of 
course as yet no actual fact to which our supposition can relate. Such 
a supposition therefore comes naturally to be regarded as dealing with 
what is matter of conception only, and consequently as being appro- 
priately expressed by the subjunctive mood. Moreover, since the use 
of the fiiture tense in a hypothesis relating to the future is now 
obsolete, the use of the subjunctive enables us to distinguish between 
a supposition relating to possible future fact, and one relating to 
actual present fact. Compare "I will come to-morrow if the 
weather ^^ fine," and "I will speak to him if he is at home now." 
The use of the subjunctive is still more desirable if the supposition 
expresses a general case^ as such a supposition necessarily refers to 

• lt_ seems anomalous to have a past tense in any mood referring to present time, but the 
idiom is found in French, German, I^tin, and Greek. In French and Greek we even have a 
past tense of the indicative^ mood used in sentences of this kind. It seems to have been felt 
that the past tense used with reference to present time marked better the want of congruity 
between the supposition and the fact. Thus to express in Greek " If he were wise he would 
listen to your advice" we should have to say what is equivalent to " If he ivas wise, he wat 
listening (as a consequence) to your advice." - - 
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what is not definite matter of fact. Thus, " If a Ime be bisected," &c 
" If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out." A conce sive clause 
relating to the future should always have the subjunctive (as " Though 
hand join in hand, the wicked shall not be unpunished " ; " We 
will start to-morrow, though \\.rain cats and dogs"). 'Though' with 
the indicative implies ** The case is (or woj) so and so, nevertheless, &c." 

436. It b still quite legitimate to use the Subjunctive Mood in hjrpotheses 
or concessions dealing with actual present or past fact, when a general 
case is put, because the vaguetuss of the case put makes it a matter 
of conception rather than of definite fact. Thus, ** But if he ^ a 
robber, if he have eaten upon the mountains, &c., shall he live"? 
(Ezek, xviii) ; ** Oft, though Wisdom wake^ Suspicion sleeps at 
Wisdom's gate." Modem usage tends to ignore this distinction. 

487. The older writers also frequently extended the use of the subjunctive 
to hypotheses relating to actual definite fact. Thus, ** If thou have 
power to raise him, bring him hither " {Shaksp, ) ; "If it be thou, bid 
me come to thee" {^Matt. xiv. 28) ; " If it were so, it was a grievous 
fault " (Sh.y. C). This is no longer allowable. 

438. An interrogative or imperative sentence is sometimes used in such a 
way as to be equivalent to a h)rpothetical clause. E,g,^ ** Is any 
afflicted {ie.y if any one is afflicted), let him pray." ** Take any form 
but that, and my firm nerves shall never tremble." In this way the 
double interrogatives whether — or came to be equivalent to either if-— 
or if (See § 290, p. 123.) 

439. The use of the indefinite pronouns and adverbs compounded with ever 
{whoever, however, &c.) in concessive clauses may have sprung out of 
the interrogative use of them. Thus, ** Whoever said so, it is false " is 
much the same as ** Who ever said so ? It is false," 

440. Conditional clauses (in the older writers) often begin with so.* E,g.^ 
** I am content so \i,e,, on this condition t namely, that) thou wilt 
have it so " {Rom, and J, iii. 5). Just as the demonstrative that 
became the relative or connective that, the so in conditional clauses 
became a^. E,g,, " As I were a shepherdess, I should be piped and 
sung to ; as a Mry-wench, I would dance at maypoles " (Ben. Jons. 
Cynth, Rev, iv. i). This elliptical use of as (in the second clause) is 
still quite common. In Chaucer as is often used for aj ^ as ** Thanne 
wolde he speke and crye as he were wood," i.e., * as if he were mad* 
{Prol, 636). We still have this use of as in the phrase * as it were.^ 

441. The force of an adverbial clause is often expressed by a participle. 
Thus, "More destroyed than thus (i.e., r/'we were more destroyed 
than thus), we should be quite abolished and expire." " Knowing his 
duplicity (= because I knew, &c.), I was on my guard."| (Compare 
Horace's **Dabitur licentia sumpta pudenter.") 

442. The conjunction if is often omitted, as ** Had I known this 
( = if I had known this), I would not have come." 

* Si^ in Latin, is only sic without the demonstrative particle ce or c. 

♦ In Piers Plowman (6721) we find "By so ye hadde my silver " ; i.e. * i>rovided that(tfr iQ 
ye had my silver.' ' IVith that ' was similarly used by the old writers ; ' with that it be so '^ 
* provided it be so.* 

X There is not the slightest reason for maintaining that in such cases we have the genttuL 
The active participle is as legitimate as the passive, about which there is no ambiguity. 
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COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

443. A oompound sentence is one which consists of two or 
more co-ordinate complete sentences, joined together by co-ordi- 
natiye conjunctions, as " lie is happy, but I am not " ; " They 
toil not, neither do they spin." 

Co-ordinate clauses are grammatically independent of each other, 
whereas every subordinate clause is a component part of some other 
clause or sentence. 

444. We get a compound sentence whenever two or more sentences which 
farm complete wholes in themselves are joined together by co-ordina- 
tive conjunctions. But one or more of these complete sentences which 
are members of a compound sentence may themselves be complex 
sentences, as (a) *' I will tell your brother when I see him, but {b) I 
do not think that he will arrive this week." 

X.B. — The conjunction itself does not enter into the construction of the 
clause which it introduces. 

COLLATERAL SENTENCES. 

445. We frequently find co-ordinate sentences, which have a 
connection with each other as regards their sense and use, but 
have no grammatical link of connection between them. For 
example : " I came. I saw. I conquered." " Fear God. Honour 
the king." " I was robbed of all my money; for that reason I 
was unable to proceed." " I believed, therefore have I spoken." 
Such sentences as those placed side by side in the above examples 
may be called 'collateral or asyndetic sentences. 

446. We frequently have a series of sentences wjiich are partly 
collateral and partly compound. 

Example : — 

" He stay'd not for brake, and he stopp'd not for stone ; 
He swam the Esk river, where ford there was none." 

447. A proper consideration of the nature of collateral sentences 
will enable us materially to thin the usual lists of conjunctions. A 
word is not a conjunction because it refers us to something that 
precedes. Simple demonstratives do this. Such words as therefore, 
consequently y likewise, also {i.e., all so ^=just in that manner), never- 
theless, notwithstanding, are not conjunctions, but demonstrative 
adverbs. When we say " We went the first day to Paris ; thence we 
proceeded to Lyons,'* we get two collateral sentences. When we say 
" We went the first day to Paris, whence we proceeded to Lyons," we 
get one sentence, whence having a grammatically connective force. 
(See § 292.) 

448. For analysis, a series of collateral or asyndetic sentences may be 
treated as though they formed a compound whole. 
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CONTRACTED SENTENCES. 
449. When co-ordinate sentences contain either the same sub- 
ject, the same predicate, the same object, the same complement, 
or the same adverbial adjunct to the predicate, it often happens 
that the portion which they have in common is expressed only 
once. In this case the sentence is said to be contracted. 

Examples : — " Neither I nor you have seen that," *>., ** Neither 
I [have seen that] nor you have seen that." " He loved not 
wisely, but too well " ; Le.^ " He loved not wisely, but [he loved] 
too well." Here the predicate is expressed only once.* 

"Religion purifies and ennobles the soul"; />., ** Religion 
purifies [the soul] and [religion] ennobles the souL" Here the 
subject and the object are expressed only once. 

" He is either drunk or mad " ; /.^., ** Either he is drunk or [he 
is] mad." Here the subject and the verb of incomplete predi- 
cation is are expressed only once. 

** He advances slowly but surely" ; />., ** He advances slowly, 
but [he advances] surely." Here the common subject and 
predicate are expressed only once. 

" He reads and writes well " ; />., " He reads [well] and [he] 
writes well." Here the common subject and the conunon 
adverbial adjunct are expressed only once. 

460. Contracted sentences ought always to be so constructed, that when 
arranged without conjunctions, so that what is common to both or all 
is placed before or after what is not common, the common and separate 
portions, when read off continuously, make complete sense. Thus, 
** Religion purifies and ennobles the soul," may be written — 

Religion j P^^^^*^ I the soul ; 

and complete sentences are obtained when the parts that are common, 
and written once, are read with each of the separate portions in suc- 
cession. So, **He gave me not only some good advice, but also a 
sovereign," may be arranged thus — 

He cave me I "?^ ^^^^ ^^^^ g°^ *^^*^^ 
* ( also a sovereign. 

" He possesses greater talents, but is less esteemed than his brother,"— 

He ( E^Se^me'r '''^"'^ } *- ^ "rother. 
If we take such a sentence as, " Man never is but always to be blest," 
and subject it to this test, we see in a moment that it is faulty— 

'^-{d'^^^ftobe}"-'. 
cannot be read off both ways.f 

461. It has been already remarked (§ 387, note) that a sentence is not 

* The predicate which is expressed must, of course, agree with the nearer of the two subjects. 
The predicate which is not expressed may have to be modified when supplied to suit its own 
subject. Thus, " Neither you nor I am right " ; " Neither you nor your brother is in fault." 
/ The following sentences arc faulty for a similar reason :—** Such as none heard before or 
m/I again {Byrvn) ; " Many have and others must svx xYvwt" ^Sfiafts^.). 
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necessarily a contracted sentence because we find co-ordinative con- 
junctions used in it. "John and Charles are brothers,'' is as much 
one sentence as ** These two boys are brothers." One predication 
may be made of two things taken together. "The child has a red 
and white ball," does not mean "The child has a red ball, and the 
child has a white ball." The attributes coexist in the same object. 
So when the same act is directed simultaneously to two or more 
objects, the verb may have two or more objects after it ; but the 
science need not, on that account, be split up into two or more sen- 
tences. Thus, "He mixed yellow and red together" ; " He confounds 
right and wrong." A similar principle applies to the case of adverbial 
adjuncts. In " The path led onwaid ana upward " it is not necessarv 
to find more than one predication. But " He came now and then, 
" I saw one here and there," should be treated as contracted sentences. 
But every verb makes a distinct predication, consequently every verb 
requires a separate sentence for itself. The conjunction or always 
involves a complete sentence for each of the words or phrases that it 
introduces, because the word implies some altcnrntive, so that the idea 
of simultaneousness is excluded. 

462. It follows, from the principle on which co-ordinate and con- 
tracted sentences are constructed, that the co-ordinative conjunctions 
must always join words and clauses which stand in the sanie relation 
to the other parts of the sentence. It would make nonsense if we 
attempted to join an adjective to a noun (unless the latter be used 
attributively ox predicatively)^ or a subject to an adverb, or a verb in 
the indicative mood to a verb in the imperative mood,* &c. 

ELLIPTICAL SENTENCES. 

453. Elliptical sentences differ from contracted sentences in the 
following respect : — In contracted sentences a certain portion which is 
common to the sentences is expressed only once in one of them, and 
has to be repeated in the others. In elliptical sentences, the part to 
be supplied in one clause, although suggested by what is expressed in 
the other, is not necessarily exactly the same in form. Moreover, 
contracted sentences or clauses are always co-ordinate ; an elliptical 
clause is usually a subordinate clause, the portion to be supplied being 
suggested by the principal clause ; as, " He is taller than I," />., " than 
I am tall"; "This does not cost so much as that," /.^., **as that 
costs much."t 

SUMMARY OF THE RULES OF SYNTAX. 

454. [Most of these rules, having been already stated in preceding 
parts of this work, are here only referred to, that the pupil may have 
the opportunity of studying them afresh in connection witn each other.] 

• Young letter-writers constantly forget this rule at the close of their epistles^ where such 
combinations as, " I have no more to say, and believe me yours truly," are very frequent. 

t It is not always possible to fill up an elliptical sentence. Some occur of which the original 
complete form has been forgotten. See the examples of Analysis for a fuller discussion of 
elliptical sentences. 
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CONCORD. 

455. In inflected languages (like Latin, German, or English in 
its earliest stage) concord means the use of those grammatical 
forms which are congruous with each other. 

A verb must have that grammatical form which shows that it is of 
the same number and person as its subject. 

An adjective must have that grammatical form which shows that it 
is of the same gender, number, and case as the noun or pronoun to 
which it belongs. 

A relative pronoun must have that grammatical form which shows 
that it is of the same gender and number as its antecedent 

466. In modern English, grammatical inflexions have been to a 
great extent dispensed with. ' We have therefore very little of the 
above kinds of concord. But as regards concords expressed byfortn we 
still have the rule that a verb must agree with its subject in number 
and person, and that the demonstrative pronoun of the Third Person 
must agree in gender and number with the noun for which it stands, 
and that the demonstratives * this ' and * that ' assume the plural forms 
* these ' and * those ' when they qualify a plural noun. If the term 
agreement is used for anything beyond this, it can only denote congruity 
of use^ that is, sameness in the grammatical relations which might be 
represented by form, but are not. To say, for example, that in ** The 
woman who was hurt has recovered," ' who ' agrees in gender with 
'woman,' means no more than that the pronoun, as used in that 
sentence, represents a female person. 

SYNTAX OF NOUNS. 

457. For the definition of the Nominative Case see § (i2>, 
A noun in the nominative case may be used — 

1. As the subject of a sentence (§ 348) or of a subordinate clause 
of a sentence (§ 401). 

2. In apposition to a noun or pronoun in the nominative case 
(§ 362, 2). 

3. As the complement of an Intransitive or Passive Verb of 
Incomplete Predication (§ 391). 

4. As a Nominative Absolute (§ 372, 5). 

5. As a Nominative of Address (§ 70). 

458. For the functions of the Possessive Case see §§ 71 — 73. 
A noun in the possessive case is usually attached to some 

other noun to which it forms an Attributive Adjunct* (§ 362, 3), 

* A noun in the possessive case, however, does not cease to be a nauH. It does not become 
an adjective because \X&/orm makes it partake of the functions of an adjective. In ' John's 
father ' ' John's ' is a noun in the possessive case^ as in ' Caesaris uxor,' ' Caesaris ' is a noun in 
the genitive case. Similarly a noun in the objective case, with or without a preposition, is 
often an Adverbial Adjunct (like a noun in the dative or ablative in Latin). But it is going 
too far to say that the noun in the objective^ dative, or ablative is an adverb. 
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imd on which it is sometimes said to depend. This noun is 
sometimes omitted when it can readily be supplied in thought, 
Rs "I bought this at Smith's [shop]," "We went to St. Paul's 
[church]." 

The Possessive Case may also be the complement ot a Verb of 
Incomplete Predication (§ 393), as * The earth is the Lord's.' 

When something belongs to two or more persons in common, the 
inflexion of the possessive case is placed only after the last of the nouns 
that denote the possessors, when they are very closely connected, as 

* Smith, Brown, and Robinson's shop ' ; * Liddell and Scott's lexicon ' ; 

* In William and Mary's reign.' 

A complex name has the possessive inflexion at the end (§ 77). 

459, For the functions of the Objective Case see §§ 79, 80. 
A noun in the objective cose may be used — 

1. As the direct object of a transitive verb, participle, or gerund 
(§ 368). Some verbs take two objective cases after them (§ 370), 
one of which is sometimes a factitive object (§ 369, a). 

2. As the indirect object of a transitive verb, whether active or 
passive (§ 369, b), or as the secondary object after a passive verb, 
when the active verb governs two objectives (§ 370). 

3. In apposition to a noun or pronoun in the objective case 
(§ 362, 2), 

4. As the complement of a transitive verb of incomplete predi- 
cation (§ 395). 

5. With an infinitive mood or participle attached to it as an 
indirect predicate, forming a substantive phrase, used as the 
subject or object of a verb, or after a preposition (§ 397). 

6. As an Adverbial Adjunct (§ 371). 

7. As a Cognate Objective (§ 372, 3). 

8. After Prepositions (§ 277). 

Some anomalous uses of the objective case in Pronouns are 

treated of in § 477. 
The Objective Case is used in exclamations, as ' Ah me !' * Oh 

me unhappy ! ' * Me to be thus jeered at ! ' 

SYNTAX OF ADJECTIVES. 

460. The attributive and the predicative use of Adjectives are 
explained in § 87. As regards adjectives used substantively and 
adjectives which have become substantives, see § 98. 

46L Adjectives (including participles) sometimes relate to the sub- 
stantive which is implied in a possessive pronoun, as " The Lord 
lighteneth MA their eyes " (/.^., the eyes of both of them) ; " For all 
our sakes," &c. ^§ 135, note). Similarly, '* Thus repulsed^ our final 
hope is flat despair" {Milton), 

462. The Indefinite Article an or a should be repeated before each 
of a series of nouns standing for different things, as " I saw a horse, a 
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COW, and a pig in the stable/' unless the things are so closely connected 
with each other as to form a sort of compound group as "He built 
a coachhouse and stable ; " " Give me a cup and saucer." "A black 
and white ball '' can only mean ' a ball that is partly black and partly 
white.' If we mean to speak of two balls of different colours, we must 
say * a black and a white ball.* 

The singular demonstrative adjectives * each * and ' every ' may be 
placed once before two or more nouns, as " Every man, woman, and 
child was slaughtered '' ; " Each boy and girl received a present." 

463. The definitive adjectives 'the,* * these,* 'those,' *my,' 'our,* 
&c., need not be repeated before each of several nouns, though of course 
they may be so repeated. We commonly say " The King and Queen " ; 
" The tables and chairs were in confusion " ; " He gathered all the 
apples and pears " ; " My uncle, aunt, and cousin came yesterday." 
If a plural noun is in sense distributed 2caiQ,n% several adjectives, so as to 
stand for a collection of single things, each of which is described by one 
of the adjectives, it is proper to use the definitive adjective once, as 
"The third and fourth regiments,'* ** The English, French and German 
languages." A plural may also be distributed into two or more plurals, 
provided no ambiguity results, as *' He placed all the gold and silver 
coins in one bag, and all the bronze and copper ones in another ** ; but 
in such cases it is always safer to repeat the article. The demonstra- 
tives must be repeated if a plural noun is not thus distributed, and is 
accompanied by two or more adjectives marking qualities which do 
not belong in common to all the things named by the noun. Thus, 
" The clever and industrious boys,*' means * the boys who are both 
clever and industrious,* but we cannot speak of " the idle and indus- 
trious boys," because the two attributes do not co-exist in the same 
boys ; we must say * the idle and the industrious boys.' 

This principle, however, is often disregarded, as in, " The rich and 
poor meet together " {Prov, xxiL 2) ; while the article is sometimes 
repeated when only one thing is referred to, provided it is clear that 
only one thing is meant ; as ** He returned a sadder and a wiser man " ; 
** You will find this road the shortest and the pleasantest." 

464. The ordinary effect of the repetition of the article (or other 
definitive word) is to make the noun stand for several distinct groups. 
" The wise, the valiant, and the wealthy citizens ** should mean three 
distinct classes of citizens. ** The wise, valiant, and wealthy citizens '* 
would denote one class possessing all three qualities. 

The article should not be used before a noun used attributively or 
predicatively with distinct reference to its signification. Thus, •* He 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer" ; " Jcmn Smith, captain of the 
Petrel, next gave evidence." 

SYNTAX OF PRONOUNS. 

465. Pronouns must agree in Gender, Number, and Person 
with the nouns for which they stand. Their case is determined 
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by the construction of the clause in which they occur. Thus : * I 
do not like John {obj\) ; * he {nom,) is an idle boy ' ; * I know the 
man ipbj,) whose {pass,) portrait hangs there/ &c. Even if the 
pronouns happen to coincide in case with the nouns to which they 
relate, this is not grammatical agreement^ it is a mere accident. 

466. The nominative and objective cases are constructed as in nouns. 
The possessive cases have become adjectives (§ 142). 

467. The antecedent of a Relative Pronoun is sometimes disguised 
in the form of a Possessive (adjective) Pronoun, as "Whose is the 
crime, the scandal too be theirs." (See § 461.) 

468. The relative pronoun is freqjuently omitted (§ 164) when, if 
expressed, it would be in the objective case ; but it is rarely omitted 
when, if expressed, it would be in the nominative case. In the older 
writers, however, we find such expressions, as *' I have a mind pre- 
sages me such thrift ; " ** They are envious term thee parasite.'* The 
continuative relative (§ 412) can never be omitted. 

469. When a relative refers to a rioun which is in the predicative 
relation to a personal pronoun, the relative is sometimes made to agree 
in person with that pronoun, rather than with its actual antecedent. 
Thus: ** I am. ... a plain blunt man, that love my friend" (Sh. 
/. C iii. 2) ; ** Thou art the God that doest wonders " \Ps, Ixxvii. 14). 
This is an instance of grammatical attraction* The strict construc- 
tion is seen in such sentences as ** Art thou he who first broke peace 
in Heaven V {Milton). Milton also uses the other construction, as 
" If thou beest he who .... didst outshine myriads, &c.'* iP, L, 

1. 84). 

470. Also when a relative clause explains the anticipatory subject 
* it,* to which a personal pronoun is joined predicatively, the relative 
commonly agrees with the personal pronoun and not with its antece- 
dent //. Thus we say ** It is I who a7n in fault,'* though the sentence 
really means ** // (the person) who is in fault, is • I." This also is a 
case of attraction. Contrariwise the predicative pronoun is sometimes 
attracted into the case of the relative. It is usual to say ** It is / who 
did it," but " It is nu whom \\&fear5,^^ * 

471. It is not usual now to employ a relative pronoun in a complex adjec- 
tive clause which contains an adverbial clause, so that the relative 
shaU belong to the adverbial clause (§412). In the older writers such 
sentences were not uncommon, as **A treasure which if country 
curates buy, They Junius and Tremellius may defy " • ** Which when 
Beelzebub perceived ... he rose'* (/*. Z. ii. 299); **He mentions 
but few books . . . from which if ever he departs, he is in danger 
of losing himself" {Johnson), Respecting the pleonastic demonstrative 
used in such cases when the relative is in the nominative case, 

see § 383. 

In IX 
The 

prominence 
icyself " : " It was in Venice that he died. 
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472. Respecting the pleonastic use of a demonstrative pronoun as a substi- 
tute for the inflexion of the relative see } 152, note. Compare 
"... good works, which God hath before ordained that we should 
walk in them (= in which) ^ 

473. But a relative may be used in a complex adjective clause, so as to 
belong to a subordinate substantive clause, as " That is a sort of wine 
which I know that he likes," where * which* belongs in construction to 
the clause which begins with * that* 

474. The pronoun he, she, it, ought to agree in gender and number 
with the noun to which it refers. But it often happens that it has to 
be used with reference to the individuals of a class that may consist of 
both sexes, distributed by means of the singular indefinite pronouns 

* each ' and * every,* or to either of two singular nouns differing in 
gender, and connected by the alternative pronouns 'either — or,* 

* neither — nor.' The difficulty that thus arises is sometimes evaded 
by using the plural, as ** Let each esteem other better than themselves ;*' 
'* If an ox gore a man or a woman so that they die *' (Exod. xxi. 28) ; 
" Not on outward charms alone should man or woman build their pre- 
tensions to please " * {Opie). Some insist that in such cases alterna- 
tive pronouns should be used, * so that he or she die,' * his or her pre- 
tensions,* &c. But on the whole, the plural seems preferable, although, 
of course, it involves a breach of a rule. Such a sentence as ** Each 
man, woman, and child received his, her, and its share,*' is intolerably 
awkward. 

475. They and them are not now used as antecedents to a relative 
pronoun. They were commonly so used by the older writers, but as 
the plural antecedent to a relative those is now employed. The 
singular pronouns he^ him, she^ her may be used as antecedents, but 
not the neuter //. 

476. When pronouns, or pronouns and nouns, of different persons are 
coupled together, their relative position varies according to the number. 
In the singular the Second Person comes before the First or Tliird 
( You and I ; Yon and he ; or, You andJohn\ but the Third comes 
before the First {Jle and I). In the plural we has the first place, 
you the second, and they the third. If a pronoun has to represent 
words of different persons, the Second Person takes precedence of the 
Third, and the First of either the Second or the Third, as ** You and 
he must ^o your work *' ; "John and I lost our way.*' 

The neuter pronoun * // ' is largely employed as the temporary or 
anticipatory subject or object of a verb (§§ 387, 398, 405 with the note). 
It is Jilso used as the formal but superfluous subject of an impersonal 
verb (§ 382, note)^ and as the vague representative of a cognate 
objective (§ 372, 3). 

• Similarly, "Everyone of these letters ar;? in my name" (Shaksp. Tw. N.)', "Nobody 
knows what it is to lose a friend till they have lost him " {Fielding). In Latin gnisgue and 
ntenjne are used with a plural verb. It is a constru^rtign which is regulated by the sense of 
the words, rather than by their msx^form. 
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Anomalous Constructions. 

477. A Personal Pronoun used as the complement of a verb of 
incomplete predication is sometimes put in the objective case instead 
of the nominative in colloquial language, as ** That's him ; " " Who is 
there ? Me^ sir." • 

Expressions like these are probably formed on the analogy of the 
French * c'est nibi,* &c., which ousted the old construction (still found 
in Chaucer) ' It am I.' The change was perhaps facilitated by the fact 
that objective forms like himself coyxldi be used in apposition to nomina- 
tives, as * he himself said sa* In dignified language the nominative is 
preferable, as * It is I, be not afraid ' {Mark vi, 50) ; ** Lord, is it I " ? 
{McUt, xxvL 22). 

478. No satisfactory syntactical explanation can be given of the use 
of the relative whom after than,\ Even the demonstrative is some- 
times similarly put in the objective case,t but this should be avoided. 

The objective case is used in exclamations, as * Ah me ! ' ; * Oh me 
unhappy. The objective is in fact the natural case in which to put 
an unattached pronoun. It has been pointed out (§ 219, tiote) that the 
nominative forms are of late origin . 

479. In such phrases as *'a book of mine" we probably have 
merely a repetition of the idea of possession. We may say " That 
invention of yours is a useful one " to a man who had never made more 
than one (§ 144). 

480. Pronouns often represent not some particular noun, but the 
general fact implied in a preceding sentence, as : — " When ye come 
together, this (i.e., your coming together) is not to eat the Lord's 
Supper ; '* "I did my best, but // (i.e. my doing my best) was of no 
use ; " ** He gained a prize, which (i.e, his gaining a prize) greatly 
pleased his friends." 

* Dr. Murray {Dialed of the S, Counties of Scotland^ p. 187) points out that in Lowland 
Scotch the Personal Pronouns have not only a form which is distinctly and always nominative, 
and a form^ which is distinctly and always objective, but a separate form, based upon the old 
English objective^ and used in certain circumstances either as a nominative or as an objective, 
like tttci^ ioi^ hU m French. It occurs in sentences which may be represented in our ordinary 
idiom by *' Who is there ? Me " ; " That's him " ; *♦ Them that have " j " Me, I cannot go " ; 
"Them and us did very well together," &c. ITie use of these objectives is a genuine idiom 
of our language as it is of French. It is quite a mistake to set it down as bad grammar. 
At Si very early period we find Aimseif and themselves used as nominatives. 

It b to be observed, however, that the early part of the modem English period was marked 
by a great deal of irregularity and confusion in the use of the cases of the pronouns. In the 
time^ of Elizabeth not only were the objective forms often used as nominatives, but the 
nominatives were sometimes used as objectives. The interrogative who t is usually in the 
nominative form, even when it is the object of a verb. The confusion between ye and yott 
(which are always distinct in Chaucer) has resulted in the g^eneral use of yoit for both cases. 

t "Beelzebub . . . than whom, Satan except, none higher sat " {Par, L, ii.). The case 
(^an interrogative or relative pronoun ought to be the same as that of the demonstrative pro- 
noun which would answer to it. But "None sat higher than him** would be bad grammar. 
At the same time it is to be observed that, as the sentence stands, it would be impossible to fill 
up the^ ellipsis so as to make who the subject of a finite verb. There is not the slightest 
necessity for regarding thMH as a preposition, or as doing duty for one. We simply have 
another illustration of the idiom noticed above. 

X E^,y "A stone is heavy, and the sand weighty; but a fool's wrath is heavier than them 
both " {Prov, xxvii. 3). 
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SYNTAX OF VERBS. 
Concord. 

481* The general rule respecting the concord of verbs is, that 
a verb agrees with its subject in number and person (^ 378 — 383). 

482. Words that are plural in form (as mathematics , politics) are 
sometimes treated as singular in construction (§ ^%)^ and some singular 
nouns have been mistaken for plurals (§ 59). A plural used as the 
title of a book, &c., must be treated as a singular, as "Johnson's 
* Lives of the Poets ' is a work of great interest ; " and generally when 
a plural denotes a whole of some kind, the verb may be singular, as 
" Forty yards is a good distance ; '* " Two-thirds of this is mine by 
right ; " " Twice two is four.*' For the usage when the subject is a 
collective noun, see § 380, and for the case of a compound subject, or 
of a noun in the singular to which other nouns are joined by means of 
with^ §§381, 386. 

483. When subjects differing in number, or person, or both, are con- 
nected by and^ the verb must always be in the plural ; and in the first 
person, if one of the subjects is of that person ; m the second person, if 
one of the subjects is of that person, and none of the first, as, I and he 
are of the same age,' * You and I shall be too late.' 

484. Subjects connected by either — or and tteither^—nor imply an 
alternative. Hence a plural verb cannot be attached to two such 
subjects, if they are in the singular. The sentence is in fact contracted 
(§ 386), as, " Either John [is mistaken] or Thomas is mistaken " ; 
" Neither John [is mistaken] nor Thomas is mistaken." 

This sort of contraction should be avoided if the subjects, differ in 
number or person. Some writers tell us in such cases to make the 
verb agree with the nearest subject. This is just endurable if the 
difference is one of number only, and the plural subject comes next the 
verb, as " Neither the emperor nor his generals were convinced. " But 
such sentences as "Either he or I am to blame," "Neither we nor 
John is rich " are abominable. It is better to say " Either he is to 
blame or I am " ; " We are not rich, nor John either." * A singular 
verb must be used after each, every, either, neither, as ** Every 
method has been tried." ** Neither of them was in fault." 

Use of the Moods. 

486. Rules for the use of the Imperative Mood are superfluous. 
For its employment as the equivalent of a hypothesis see § 438. 

486. The Indicative Mood is used in all kinds of declarative and 
interrogative sentences, whether principal or subordinate, in which 
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the Subjunctive is not requisite. It is essentially the Mood of 
Fact, or of Objective Predication (§ 190). 

487. The nature and functions of the Subjunctive Mood are 
explained in § 192. It is essentially the Mood of Conception, or 
of Subjective Predication. 

The Subjunctive Mood is employed — 

1. In the direct expression of a wish (§ 192). 

2. To express purpose after that and lest in an adverbial clause 
attached to a verb, or in a substantive clause in apposition to 
a noun denoting a wish, intention, or command (§§ 192, 428). 

3. In adverbial clauses expressing hypothesis or concession 
contrary to the actual fact (§§ 430 — 433). The older writers used 
the simple subjunctive in the consequent clause in such cases, 
as " I hcui fainted^ unless I had believed," &c. ; " Hadst thou 
but shook thy head , . . deep shame //^w/ j/r//^^ me dumb " 
(Sh. K. John iv. 3) ; " Wert thou regent of the world, it were 
a shame to let this land by lease*' {^Rich, IL ii. i). The 
secondary or conditional form is now usual for the consequent 
clause, * I should have fainted,' * would have struck,' * would 
be,' &c. 

4. In hypotheses in which a general case is put (§ 436). 

5. In hypothetical (or concessive) clauses relating to the future, 
when the hypothesis is presented as a mere conception of the 
mind, without regard to its being brought to the test of actual 
fact (§ 434). 

6. In hypotheses with respect to the yet uncertain future, even 
when determination by actual fact is not excluded (§ 435). 
The subjunctive occurs also after //7/and when with reference to 
the future, as "Blow till thou burst thy wind" (Sh. Temp.). 
In these cases the subjunctive has been commonly superseded 
by the indicative. 

7. In concessive clauses relating to the future, or in clauses 
relating to the present, if a general case be put, or if the con- 
cessive clause begin with the verb (" Be he ne'er so vile " ; 
" Be the task as hard as it may," &c. 

488. In poetry and in the older writers we find the simple present subjunc- 
tive after 'that 'and Uest' to express purj^ose, as "Give me leave 
that 1 may turn the key, that no man enter " (Rich, //. v. 3) ; " Keep 

thy heart light, lest it make thee sink " (Shelley). In ordinary prose 
we now use the compounds of * may ' and * might * after * that * (as 
** He locks the door that no man ;;/rty ^///eT" ; ** He locked the door 
that no man might enter"), and the compound of * should^ after * lest,' 
whether the preceding verb be in the present or in the past tense (as 
"Govern thy appetite, lest sin should surprise thee " ; " He governed 
his appetite, lest sin shouhl surprise him ). 

489. Certaiij uses of the subjunctive which have now become 
obsolete are noticed in § 192, p. 68. 
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Sequence of Tenses. 

490. The tense of the verb in an accessory or dependent clause 
commonly depends upon that of the verb in the principal clause. A 
present or future in the principal clause requires a present or future 
indicative, or a present subjunctive, in the dependent clause. A past 
tense in the main clause requires a past tense in the dependent clause ; 
e.^^., " He does this that he may please me " ; ** He will do this that he 
may please me" ; " He has done this that he may please me ""; " He 
did this that he might please me " ; " He says that he is better " ; 
"He said that he was better," &c. But if the dependent clause states 
a universal truths it is better to keep the present tense. Thus : " He 
allowed that all men are liable to error"; "He denied that God 
existsP 

Some verbs (as oughty must^ iteed) cannot express past or perfect tense. 
When past time is referred to, it has to be expressed by putting the 
dependent infinitive into the perfect, as ** You ought to have gone there 
yesterday '* (= it was your duty to go there yesterday) ; ** He must /lave 
been out of his senses when he did that," &c. Even when the principal 
verb can be put into a past tense, a perfect infinitive is often used, 
especially to show that the event is no longer possible, as ** I hoped to 
have been present " ; " She was to have btcn married next week. 

491. English admits of a good deal of freedom in the use of tenses. Thus 
the same sequence of events may be found expressed in all the follow- 
ing ways*: — 

** Before the cock crow twice, thou deniest me thrice" {AnglO'Saxon), 
** Before the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice." 
" Before the cock has crowed twice, thou shalt deny me thrice." 
** Before the cock shall crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice." 
" Before the cock has crowed twice, thou shah have denied me thrice." 
"Before the cock shalt have crowed twice, thou shalt have denied me 
thrice." 

<492. The Infinitive Mood presents itself in three forms : — 

A. As the Pure or Simple Infinitive without */^' (§ 194). 

B. As the Gemndial Infinitive, with Uo' before it (§ 196). 

C. As the Strengthened Q^rundiaJ Infinitive, preceded by 
''for to,* This form is now obsolete, except as an indirect 
predicate in a somewhat modified form (§ 387, ttote). 

A. The Pure Infinitive is used— 

1. As the Subject of a sentence, usually preceded by the temporary 
subject *it*; as "Will it please you hear me?" (Shaksp. Ant, 
and Cl.)\ "Him booteth not resist ^^ (Spenser) \ "It were best not 
know myself" {Shaksp,), This use of it is no longer customary. 

2. As the Object of various verbs of incomplete predication, as do^ shall, 
ivilly maj'y miist^ can^ dare, need^ ought (in the older writers). It 
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was fomierly used after verbs denoting thinking of some kind, as ** He 
wende have crape (;=. he thought to have crept) byhisfelaw" {jChaticer), 

3. As the Object of the verb have when that verb is one of incomplete 
predication with the complement liefy rather^ better^ best, &c., as *' Vou 
had better^ home" ; " I had rather die than suffer such disgr4ace." 

4. As an Indirect Predicate^ attached to a substantive, and forming 
with it a phrase which may be the object of a verb (}§ 387, 397). 

5. After the preposition * but^ as *I cannot but admire his courage.' 

6. In the older writers it often forms an adverbial adjunct, as ** I will 
go seek the king *' ; " Help me curse this bottle-spider." 

B. The O^nindial or Prepositional Infinitive is used — 

1. As the Subject of a sentence (§§ 195, 196). 

2. As the Complement of a verb of Incomplete Predication (§ 394), 
as " To be good is to be happy " ; ** He seems to be in trouble." 

3. As the Object of a verb, as " He professed to know all about it" ; 
"I want to speak to you*' ; **I have to leave directly." This is 
especially common when the object at the same time marks \\iQ purpose 
of the action, as " He sought to slay him " ; ** I purposed to write to 
you"(}} 194, 196). 

4. As an Indirect Predicate, attached to a substantive, and forming 
with it a phrase which may be the Subject or Object of a verb, or 
come after a preposition (§f 387, 397). 

5. As an Adverbial Adjunct of another verb, or of an adjective, as 
** I went to see him " ; ** You are to go home " ; ** That is to say " ; 
**Help m^ to finish my task" ; "He left the poor man to bleed to 
death'*; "It came to pass '^ \ **I am ready to faint" \ "Swift to 

pursue^* ; ** Likely to be successful " ; ** I am happy to hear it " ; "He 
was the first to arrive" (§§ 196, 372, 4). 

6. As an Attributive Adjunct of a substantive, as " A house to let " j 
"He came on purpose to fetch me (i.e., on or with the purpose of 
fetching me") (} 362, 4). 

7. After a preposition : "He is about to speak ^^ \ "There is nothing 
left but to submit" (} 196). 

C. The Infinitive with * for to ' commonly expressed purpose, as 
** Came to Joseph /^r to btty corn {Gen, xli. 57). It was also used as 
the Subject or Object of another verb, as " Unto a poure ordre for to 
give is signe/' &c. {Chaucer) ; " Ye leve logik, and lerneth for to 
lovye^^ {Piers PI, 14424). For the use of this infinitive as an Indirect 
Predicate see § 387, note. 

The to of an infinitive mood should never be separated from its verb 
by an adverb. Such phrases as, *To rightly use,* 'To really under- 
stand * are improper. 

493. The origin and construction of the gerund in -ing are ex- 
plained in § 200. When a verbal substantive in -ing is preceded by 
the or followed by of it must be regarded as the representative of a 
verbal noun in -itng^ as in ** land suitable for the planting of trees " ; 
" During the readihg of the will," &c. When preceded by the, it 
should be followed by of When the verbal noun in 4ng has an 
object, like a verb, it is the g^erund, 
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494. The use of a participle where we ought to have a gerund, is a common 
error, as in "I heaid of him running away," instead of * I heard of 
his running away * ; ** It is of no use you saying so," for * It is of no 
use your saying so ' (/.^., * It— namely your saying so — is of no use*). 
In the case of personal and relative pronouns the gerund and possessive 
should always be used, as in the preceding sentences. With M?>, thaty 
each, ail, either, neither, the participial construction is proper, as " You 
will oblige me by all leaving the room" ; ** I have my doubts as to 
this being true " ; " You seem to understand me, by each at once her 
choppy finger laying upon her skinny lips" {Macbeth), The best 
writers also give sentences like the following: — ** The jealousy of his 
contemporaries prevented y«j//ir^ being done to him during his lifetime " ; 
**I am afraid of nn'schie/ resulting (lom this"; "On some brandy 
being administered to him he revived" ; "There is no record of any 
payment having been made" ; ** There was a story of money having 
been buried there " ; "I then all smarting with my loounds being cold " 
{Sfiaksp,) ; " Upon Nigel insisting,^'* &c. {Scott), These are instances 
of the use of an Indirect Predicate ({ 397)» and are analogous to the 
Latin post urbem conditam, &c. On the other hand, most authorities 
would prefer " On the bcy*s confessing his fault I forgave him " ; " On 
my father's hearing of this he was amazed." It will be observed that 
in such sentences the noun in the possessive case is commonly repeated 
in the form of a demonstrative pronoun, * I forgave hitn,' * He was 
amazed.' 

496. Respecting the curious passive sense often given to an active 
verb or participle see § 183, and add to the examples there given such 
as " The horses are putting to," " I want a button sewing on,'* &c. 

498. The extensive use of the Impersonal Verb in early English is 
noticed in § 382, as also the change of the impersonal into the personal 
construction, which gives rise to various anomalous phrases, as* I dislike* 
for * it mislikes me * ; * 1 please ' for ' it pleases me ' ; * I were better ' 
for * it were better for me,' &c. 

497. Constructions are sometimes adapted to the general seftse of 
words and phrases rather than to their strictly grammatical force. 
Thus : " I am afraid T = I fear) that he will not come " ; " Bid her be 
judge {— judge) whether Bassanio had not once a friend." So we 
say " There are one or two mistakes here," because one or two stands 
for some small number exceeding one. 

When a plural denotes a whole of some kind, the verb may be 
in the singular, as " Forty yards is a good distance " ; " Two-thirds of 
this is mine by right" ; "Twice two is four."* So "This fourteen 
years" ; "A tedious twelve years*'; " A twelvemonth." 

498. Great caution must be used in elliptical sentences (especially 
with oj and than) to see that the right cases are used. The best 
way is to test the sentence by filling up the ellipsis, as " He loves me 

* We say ' twice five is ten,' because ' twice five ' is treated as a single sum, though the full 
l^hrase of course is " tvi^ce five things are ten things." The atnount is considered rather than 
the mode of its formation. When the latter idea is prominent, the plural is better, as 

* twice five make ten ! ' The use of the plural titnes does not affect the question, because in 

* three times ten is thirty,' times is not the subject of the sentence. Three timei )S aa 
mlverbial adjunct of the numeral ten, like twice ot tftrtce. 
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better tlian [he loves] thee " ; " He loves me better than thou povest 
me] " ; " He knows the man as well as I [know the man] " ; " He 
knows the man as well as [he knows] me '' ; ^' 1 know no wiser man than 
he [is wise] " is correct ; but " I have no other saint than thou to pray 
to " is wrong, because the construction springs out of " I have no other 
saint when [I have] thee." 

490. A good deal of hypercriticism has been wasted on such phrases as 
** The three first verses of the chapter," &c. We are told that this is 
incorrect, because there is only one first verse. On this principle it is 
equally wrong to talk of *The first hours of infancy,* or * The last days 
of Pompeii,' for there is only one first hour, and one last day. Surely 
if there are several last da3rs, their number may be specified. It would 
be the height of pedantry to alter " His two eldest sons went to sea " 
into " His eldest two sons went to sea " ; yet strictly there can be only 
one eldest son. German- writers see nothing wrong in such phrases as 
** die drei ersten,** ** die zwei letzten," &c. All these superlatives 
admit of a little laxity in their application, just as chief and extreme 
admit of the superlatives chiefest and extremest, * The three first 
verses' simply means * The three verses before which there is no other.* 
Those who tell us to write * The first three verses,* and soon, must do 
so on the hypothesis that the whole number of verses is divided into 
sets of three, of which sets the first is taken. But what if the chapter 
contains only five altogether ? i 

ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

SEPARATION OF LOGICAL 8TIBJECT AND LOGICAL FBEDICATE. 

500. The first stage in the analysis of a simple sentence is to separate 
the grammatical subject with its adjuncts from the predicate verb with 
whatever is attached to it as object, complement, or adverbial adjunct. 
The grammatical subject with its attributive adjuncts forms the logical 
subject of the sentence ; the predicate verb, with all that is attached 
to it, forms the logical predicate of the sentence (§ 355). 

, Examples, 



Logical Subject, 

(Grammatical Subject with Attributive 

Adjuncts,) 



Our messenger 



We 



The village preacher's modest man- 
sion 

The wretched prisoner, overwhelmed 
by his misfortunes, 

A bird in the hand 



Logical Predicate, 

{Predicate Verb, with Objective and 

Adverbial Adjuncts,) 



has not arrived. 



will carry all our property with 
us. 



rose there. 

was on the point of putting an end 
to his existence. 



is worth two in the bush. 



\ 
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Analysis of tliQ Iiogical Subject. 

50L The following example illustrates the separation of the logical 
subject into the grammatical subject and its attributive adjuncts 

(§ 388)- 
" The soldiers of the tenth legion^ wearied by their long march, and 

exhausted from want of food, were nnaMe to resist the onset of the 

enemy.^ 



Logical Subject, 



Grammatical Subject, Attributive Adjuncts of Subject. 



Soldiers 



1. The 

2. of the tenth l^on 

3. wearied by their long 
march 

4. exhausted from want of 
food 



Logical Predicate* 



were unable to resist 
the onset of the 
enemy. 



Analysis of the Iiogioal Predicate. 

In the following examples the logical predicate is separated into its 
component parts ; — 



Logical Subject. 


Logical Predicate, 


Predicate Verb, 


Object^ 
with Adjuncts, 


Adverbial Ad- 
juncts. 


The sight of distress 


fills 


a benevolent 
mind 


1. always 

2. with com- 
passion. 


We 


will bend 


our course 


1. thither 

2. from off the 
tossing of 
these fiery 
waves. 



Analysis of both Subject and Predicate. 

602. In the following example both the subject and the object of 
the verb are separated into the substantive and the attributive adjuncts 
of which they are composed *,— ' 
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" The mournful tidings of the death of his son filled the proud heart 
of the old man with the keenest anguish,^^ 



Subject. 


Attributive 

Adjuncts of 

Subject 


Predicate, 


Object, 


Attributive 

Adjuncts of 

Object, 


Adverbial 

Adjuncts of 

/dedicate. 


tidings 


1. The 

2. mournful 

3. of the death 

of his son 


mied 


heart 


1. the 

2. proud 

3. of the 

old man 


with the 

keenest 

anguish 



Analysis of Complex Predicate. 

603. The following examples show how a complex predicate (§§ 391 
— 396) may be separated into its components : — 

" That hero was deservedly called the saviour of his cottntry,^^ 



Subject with 
Adjuncts, 


Predicate, 


Adverbial Adjuncts of Predicate. 


Verb of 
Incomplete 
Predication, 


Subjective 
Complement, 


Adverbial Ad- 
junct of Verb, 

deservedly 


Adve/ bicU 

Adjunct of 

Complement, 


that hero 


was called 


the saviour 
of his 
country 





*' This misfortune will certainly make the poor man miserable for life:* 



Subject loith 
Adjuncts, 


Predicate, 


Object with 
Adjuncts, 


Adverbial Adjuncts of 
Predicate, 


Verb of 
Incomplete 
Predication, 


Objective 

CompU' 

metU, 

miserable 




Adjunct of 
Verb, 


Adjunct of 
Complevicnt, 


This mis- 
fortune 


will make 


the poor 
man 


certainly ^ 


for life 
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Complete Analysis of a Sentence. 

604. The thorough analysis of a sentence is to be conducted in the 
following manner : — 

i. Set down the subject of the sentence. (See § 384, &c., for a 
statement of what the subject may consist of. ) 

ii. Set down the words, phrases, or adjective clauses which may 
form attributive adjuncts of the subject (See § 388 for a list of what 
these may consist of.) 

iii. Set down the predicate verb. If the verb is one of inco nplete 
predication, set down the complement of the predicate, and indicate 
that the verb and its complement make up the entire predicate (§§ 391 

—395)- 
iv. If the predicate be a transitive verb, set down the object of the 

verb (see §§ 369, 397). If the predicate be a verb of incomplete pre- 
dication followed by an infinitive mood, set down the object of the 
dependent infinitive (§ 396). 

V. Set down those words, phrases, or adjective clauses which are in 
the attributive relation to the object of the predicate, or to the object 
of the complement of the predicate, if the latter be a verb in the 
infinitive mood (§ 399). 

vi. Set down those words, phrases, or adverbial clauses which are 
in the adverbial relation to the predicate, or to the complement of the 
predicate. (See § 372 for a list of what these may consist of.) 

606. These various elements of the sentence may be arranged either in the 
mode adopted in the following examples, or in that indicated in the 
table at the end of the book. 

EXAMPLES OF THE ANALYSIS OF 
SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

506. " Having ridden up to the spot^ the enraged officer struck the 
unfortutmte man dead with a single blow of his sword.^^ 

Subject f * officer.' 

Affridutwe ad- ( '' [ ^^^' (§362 i). 
Jmtcts of subject, ^' ^""^^ed (j 362, i). 
•^ -^ -^13. *havmg ndden up to the spot (§ 362, i). 

Predicate made ( Verb of incomplete predication, 'struck.* 
up of \ Objective complement {^ 395)» 'dead,* 

Object, 'man.* 

Attributive ad' ( 1. *the.* 
juncts of object, [2, 'unfortunate.* 

^,w//^// w- 1 '• • on the spot * (§ 372, 4). 

607. " Coming hoine^ I saw an officer with a drawn sword riding 
along the street? 

Here * with a drawn sword ' is an attributive adjunct of the object 
'p/Kcer'(J362, 4). 
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603. ^ I asked him his business,^'* 

Subject, 'I.* 

Predicate verb, * asked.* 

Primary object, *him * (§ 370). 

Secondary object ^ * his business ' (§ 37o)» 

509. " ^e was asked his business J* 

Subject, * he * J Predicate, * was asked * ; Object (or Adverbial Adjunct) 
of the predicate, * his business.' (See § 370.) 

610. " They granted him liberty:^ 

Subject, 'they.' 

Predicate verb, * granted.' 

Direct object, * liberty * (§ 369). 

Indirect object, * him ' (} 369). 

6IL ^^ Help was refused him ^"^ 

Here him is the indirect object of the passive verb * was refused * (§ 370). 

*' He was refused help,^^ 

Here * help ' may be called either an object or an adverbial adjunct of 
•was refused* (§ 370 ; 372, 3), or * was refused help* may be taken all 
together as forming a complex passive phrase. 

612. " // is /.'* 

Sidject, * It.* 

Predicate made J Verb of incomplete predication, *is.' 
up cf \ Subjective complement, * I ' (§ 393). 

"" Who are you* V 

Subject, *you.' 

Predicate made ( Verb of incomplete predication, *are.' 
up of \ Subjective complemetit, * who ? ' 

613. " Vou must not speak so fast. ^^ 

Subject, *you.* 

D V ^ { Verb of incomplete predication, *mMsX* 

Predicate, | Complemmt {infnitive), ' speak * (§ 396). 

A J 1' 1 J' ^ i I- (of* must') *not.* 

Adverbial adjuncts, | ^ J^^ , ^^^^ ^ ,5^ ^^^ , 

614. " Now tlie bright morning star^ day's harbinger^ comes dancing 
from the East,*' 

Subject, 'star.* 

p .. . ( Verb of incomplete predication, 'comes.' 

x-reauate, y SubjecHve complement, ' dancing ' (§ 391). 

^^r^fr^S] ' from the East- » 37a. 4). 

* The construction of the interrogative sentence is tUe same as that of the declarative 
answer, " I am be," 
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515. '* A man of veak health is incapable oftJic borough enjoyment 
of life:' 

Subjecty * man.' 

Attributive ad' f I. *a' (§ 362, i). 
jututs of subject^ (2. * of weak health ' (§ 362, 4). 
p^.j' A \ Verb of incomplete predication, *is.* 

rreaicate, y Complement of predicate, ' incapable ' (§ 393). 

Adverbial adjunct of the complement of the predicate, * of the thorough 
enjoyment of life (§ 372, 4). 

616. " He is believed to have perished^' 
Subject, *he.* 

7>^ ,• y, J Verb of incomplete predication, * is belie vcu. 

I reaicaie, j Complement of predicate, * to have perished ' (§ 394). 

617. " The bell sounds crackedP 

Here * cracked* is the subjective complement of the verb 'sounds,* 
which (for the purpose in hand) is a verb of incomplete predication 

(5 391). 

618. " He struck tlie man dead with a single blow^ 

Here * struck is a verb of incomplete predication, and * dead * is its 
(objective) complement. The object of the sentence is not to state that 
* a blow was given,* but that * the blow given was a mortal one * 

(§ 390- 

619. " They made Claudius emperor^'* 
Subject, * they.' 

Preiicate \ ^'^^b of incomplete predication, 'made.* 

' I Complement of predicate {factitive object), 'emperor.* 

Object, 'Claudius. 

620. " We felt the ground tremble:' 

Subject, * we.* 

Predicate verb, * felt.* 

Object {substantive \ 

luith indirect pre- > ' the ground tremble.* 

dicate), ) 

621. '' Let us pray:' 

Subject {understood), ' yotl.* 
Predicate verb, ' let* 

Object {mbstanthe \ 

pronoun with in- > ' us pray.' 

direct predicate), ) 

622. '* The duke will never grant this forfeiture to hold:' 

The object of the predicate ' will grant ' is the Infinitive Phrase ' this 
forfeiture to hold,' made up of a noun 'forfeiture' with an indirect 
predicate ' to hold.* 

523. ^^ How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds makes ill deeds 
done:' 

We may treat the object of ' makes ' as being the phrase * ill deeds done,* 
where 'done' forms an indirect predicate to 'deeds,* It is also 
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possible to make ' done ' the complement of ' makes/ treating the 
latter as a verb of incomplete predication. 

52^ " / must not have you question me^^ 

Here the predicate is made up of the verb of incomplete predication 
'must 'and its complement *have.* The object of the verb is the 
phrase *you question me,' made up of * you ' and the indirect predicate 
'question me, attached" to * you' (§ 397). In each of the following 
sentences the predicate is followed by an object of the same kind : — 
** I heard tlie nian say w " ; ** Make the bells rhig " ; ** Let the cattle 
be sohir 

625. " // is pleasant to feel the sun's warmth,^* 
Provisional subject, * it.* 

Real subject, * to feel the sun's warmth.* 

Prtduak, [ Vfrb of ineompl^ prtdicatim, 'k/ 

' ( Complement {subjecttve), * pleasant. 

628. " // is time to go.'' 

Subject, * iL * 

(Verb of incomplete pretiicatioHt *is.' 
Complement (noun with attributive adjunct. See 
§ 362, 4), * time to go * (i.e. * time for going '). 

527. " // is time for tJie work to be finished,^' 

Here the complement of the predicate is the noun ' time ' accompanied 
by an attributive adjunct made up of a preposition (*for') followed 
by the substantive phrase * the work to be finished,' where * to be 
finished' is the indirect predicate of 'the work* (§317, noti), 

523. " // is shameful for such waste to be allowed'' 

The meaning of the sentence is * That such waste should be allowed is 
shameful.* In the language of Chaucer's time this would be expressed 
by * Such waste to be allowed is shameful,* or * Such waste for to be 
allowed is shameful.* (See quotation from Wycliffe in § 387, iu>te.) The 
sentence as it stands is based upon this last form, only the for has got 
slightly displaced. 

Provisioftal subject, ^it.' 

Real subject (sub' ) ,r 1. 

stantivephrasewith * fo' such waste 
Uuiircct predicate), ) ^^ be allowed. 

Pi-^/ZrV/r/^ / Verb of incomplete predication, *is.' 

i-reauaie, j Complement of predicate, * shameful.' 

529. " / had rather * stay at home," 
Subject, «I.* 

n .J' f. f Verb of incomplete predication, *had.* 

/ ,eaicate, ^ Complement of predicate, * rather.' 

Object (infnitive ) . 3^ ^^ ^ome.* 

phrase), ) ' 



* The explanation of this construction is not easy. It i^ frequently said that find is a 
corruption of ivould. If this were so, the difficulty would vanish : but there is good reason 
for believing that Jiad is quite correct. The analogous construction with lief is unquestion- 
ably genuine. E.g., " / had as lief not be^ as live to be in awe of such a thing as I myself" 
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68(). ^ And Hoiv, tlieir mightiest quelled^ the battle swerved^ with 
many an inroad gored,^^ 

Subject, ' battle.' 

Attributive ad" ( i. Article, * the.' 

juncts of subject, (2. Participial phrase, 'with many an inroad gored.' 

PrediccUe, 'swerved.' 

Adverbial cut" I r. Adverb, * now.' 

juncts ofpredi" \ 2. Noun with attributive adjunct, in the ftominative 

cate, \ absoltUe, * their mightiest quelled * (§ 372, 5). 

531. It is often difficult to decide whether an adverbial adjunct 
should be taken as modifying the predicate, or as modifying some 
adjective. 

Thus the sentence ** He ia nearly ready " may mean either " He wants 
but little of being ready " (just as when we say " He nearly fainted," 
iie., * was within a little of fainting '), or, ** He is in a state which 
approaches readiness." It matters little which explanation is adopted. 
In " We were nearly killed," it is obviously best to take 'nearly ' as 
modifying the predicate * were killed.* In " The work is half 
finished," the adverb ' half/ had better be taken with the adjective 
* finished.' 

632. ''All but one were killed:' 

Here in Anglo-Saxon we should have ' ealle butan dnum/ where the 
words btltan dnum form an adverbial (or limitii^) adjunct of 
ealle. The modern expression may be dealt with in the same way, 
as must also such phrases as 'the next but one,* 'the last but two,* &c. 

But in Anglo-Saxon and early English, when a negative assertion 
was thus limited, the conjunctive use of but supplanted the pre- 
positional use {see Note * p, 124), giving a separate elliptical sentence. 
Thus : * There is no wyght that hereth it but we tweye * (Chaucer, 
Clerkes Tale, 476). The construction in full is * but ive two hear it: In 
modern English this has been extended to the use oibut after a//. Thus : 

(Shakspeare, Julius Ceesar^ i. 2) ; as also that with the comparative liefer or liever. Thus we • 
find in Chaucer : ** iV<? never had I thing so lief^ ne liever" {Frank. Tale). This last 
example gives us a eood clue to the construction. Liefaxi^ liezferan adjectives (not advert) 
agreeing with the object of the verb have, which in this construction is a verb of incomplete 
predication (jGr. 391, 395), so that lief and liefer, or liever, are its complements. (Compare 
the phrases lieb haben^ and lieber haben^ in German.) At present the use of the phrase^ to 
Itave lie/ IS restricted^ to cases where the object of the verb have is a verb in the mfinitive 
mood, and the adjective lie/\s qualified by tne adverb as. The use of the comparative liefer 
or liever is obsolete. Now, in old English, we find rathe {early or ready) ; comp. rather, 
superl. rathest, used as adjectives. Milton speaks of tlte rathe primrose,^ and Spenser of 
the rather {i.e., earlier) lambs. Thus, by taking rather 9s an adfjective (giving the idea of 
pre/ereftce, which easily^ springs out of the radical notion of the wor<D. we get in the phrase to 
have rather a construction precisely analogous to that in to have lie/(rhsX is, xohcld or regard 
as dear or desirable), or to nave liefer: have being a verb of incomplete predication, rather 
its complement, and the dependent infinitive the object oihave.^ Let it be observed that I had 
soofur do so attd so is bad English. Sooner is not an adjective. We must say, / would 
sooner^ &c / ivould rather is good English, because rather is an adverb as well as an 
adjective. In the phrase / had rather, the verb had is in the subjunctive mood. 

The phrase ' you had better* cannot be explained in a similar way, because ' had ' does not 

imply ^regarding ' or * considering.' The phrase has probably been assimilated to had rather 

ox-had //rz/^rr tluough a false analogy either from *you would better,' or * you were better,* 

the remarkable personal form which replaced the impersonal construction 'it was better for 

y^" '(P 333, ftote). 
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The boy stood on the bumine deck, whence all but he had fled.' 
(F, Heffians.) Here * but he is a mere anomalous phrase limiting 
*aU,^ As the sentence stands the ellipsis cannot be filled up. The 
construction is nevertheless usual, at all events when the limiting 
phrase comes before the verb. When the limitation affects a word in 
the objective case, of course the objective case follows * butt* as 
' I saw nobody but him.'* 

533. ^^ But being charged^ we will be still by land^^ {Antony and 
Cleopatra, iv. 11, 1). 

Here *but being charged' is a gerund preceded by the preposition but^ 
and means * leaving out the case of bemg charged.' The phrase forms 
an adverbial adjunct to the predicate verb will be. The sentence 
means, '* Unless we are attacked, we will make no movement by 
land." 

534. " Whence^ but from the author of all ill, could spring so deep a 
malice f " 

The last example suggests that if we take *but^ as a preposition 
{^witkouty or Uaving out) we should supply the gerundt * springing^* 
* but springingUomy &c.,' meaning * without springing from,' ' leaving 
out the case of springin|^ from, &c.' Similarly, * Matchless but [being 
matched] with the Almighty ' ; ' He never comes but [coming] when 
he is not wanted,' &c. 

We may, however, treat ' but * as the subordinative conjunction mean- 
ing * unless ' (see § 293), and supply a verb, making the full con- 
struction, *but [it sprang^ from tlie author of all ill, ?>., 'unless it 
sprang, &c.'; *but \he were matched] with the Almighty*; 'but [he 
come] when he is not wanted.' 

Similarly, ' he would have died but for me ' would be in full, * but [// 
had been] for me.' 

535. " He does everything but attend to his own business, '^^ 

Here the preposition * but ' with the infinitive * attend * forms a limiting 
adjunct to 'everything' (}} 362, 4), Compare 'all but one,' § 532. 

536. " He does nothing but play all day long,'^ 

Here also 'but play' may be taken as a limiting adjunct of 'nothing 
(§§ 362, 4 ; 2^). 

537. " / have but ofie friend in the worldP 

In such sentences * but ' is usually treated as an adverb, meaning ' only.* 
The construction, however, has in fact arisen from the improper omis- 
sion of a negative (note */. 124). The sentence at full length would 
be "I have not, but that I have {or but having, j.^., leaving out 
having) one friend, a friend in the world." 

* In analysts these anomalous phrases had better be classed as limiting adjuncts of the 
* all,' * none, ' any,' or * who? ' that thev follow. In such a sentence as " Who but a madman 
would act thus? we midit perhaps fill up the ellipsis thus : — *' Who, but ( = unless) he be a 
madman, would act thus?" 
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538. ^^ I can but lament the result P 

Here also a negative has been improperly omitted. Indeed the sease 
is much the same if we say * I cannot but lament the result.' The 
sentence may be explained in two ways, as being the residuum either 
of * I cannot [do anything] but lament the result * (see § 535), or ' I 
cannot [do anything] but [that I can] lament the result * (see § 291 
and note * p. 124). 

ANALYSIS OF COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

639. A Substantive Clause (or Noun Sentence, as it is often 
called *) does the same sort of work in a sentence as a Noun. 
An Adjective Clause does the same sort of work as an Adjective. 
An Adverbial Clause does the same sort of work as an Adverb. 

It follows that every subordinate clause is an integral part of the 
entire sentence, and has the same relation to some constituent part of 
the sentence as if it were a noun, an adjective, or an adverb. 

In the analysis of a complex sentence this relation must be clearly 
indicated, t 

540. When there are subordinate clauses, the analysis of the entire 
sentence must first be conducted as if for each subordinate clause we 
had some single word. When the relation of the several clauses to the 
main sentence and to each other has thus been clearly marked, the 
subordinate clauses are to be analysed on the same principles as 
simple sentences. Mere conjunctions (§ 286) do not enter into the 
grammatical structure of the clauses which they introduce. No com- 
bination of words forms a dependent sentence without a finite verb 
expressed or understood. 

641. It will greatly conduce to the clearness of the analysis, if subordinate 
clauses are underlined in different ways, so as to indicate their nature. 
A thick line may denote a substantive clause, a thin line an adjective 

* Respecting the use of the terms Sentence and Clause see § 401^ note. 

t It is a common practice in treatises on Analysis to xgaor^ this. In dealini; with such a 
sentence as " The manager declared that the alarm which spread through the audience when 
the noise was heard, was quite groundless," we shall commonly find it split up, to begin vnth^ 
into separate parts, thus:— 

A. The manager declared.^ 

B. That the alarm was quite groundless. 

C. Which spread through the audience. 
, D. When the noise was heard. 

We shall then be told that B is " a noun sentence to A ; C is an adjective sentence to B ; 
and D is an adverbial sentence to C." This is objectionable. To talk of one sentence being 
*a noun sentence to another' is simply meaningless. Who ever talks of a n&un being^ 'a 
M^M^M /<7 a sentence. A noun has x^;x«^tfc/?»//^y»ffr/M;M to fulfil in a sentence. ItisasuQect 
or an obieot, or in apposition to another noun, or governed by a preposition. A Substantive 
Cbuse (or noun sentence) has exactly the same function as a ttoun, and any system of 
Analysis which ignores this, and shirks the trouble of explaining what that /unction is^ b 
faulty and misleading. In the example given above, it is absolutely incorrect to say that the 
main sentence is * The manager declared.* We have not got a complete sentence of any kind 
till the object of the verb ' declared ' has been stated. Moreover, this practice leads beginners 
to suppose that a subordinate sentence is something which' is tacked on to something else which 
is complete in itself. It certainly saves trouble ; but if saving trouble is the main thing to be 
£:an5Jdered^ that object will be most completely realized by leaving Analysis alone altogether. 
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clause, and a dotted line an adverbial clause. If a subordinate clause 
contains others, the line proper to the containing clause must first be 
drawn under the whole, including what is contained^ and then the con- 
tained clause must be further underlined in its own way. Then if a 
number be placed at the beginning of the line by which a subordinate 
clause is underscored, and the same number be attached by a bracket 
to the word to which the clause is related, being placed before the word 
(verb) when the clause is a subject, or after in other cases (thus 
2. appears, or heard 3.), the relation of the parts of the sentence will be 
visible at a glance. Thus : — 

**I have heard i.) that my brother has lost at play the money 2.) 

(i.) • 

which was given 3.) to him that he might pay his debts." 

(3) 

This shows at a glance the degree of subordination of the various 
clauses, and the way in which they are built into the structure of the 
entire sentence. This method will be adopted in the examples that 
follow. Each clause, as it is reached in the analysis, may be denoted 
for subsequent reference by the number placed before the line under it. 
This underlining and numbering, however, is not essential to the 
Analysis. 

SENTENCES CONTAINING SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES. 

I. A Substantive Clause as the Subject of a Verb. 

542. " That you have wronged me (i doth appear in this^ 

(I) ^ 

Subject [substantive clause) , * that you have wronged me ' (i). 
PrediccUe, * doth appear. * 

Adverbial adjunct of predicate^ ' in this.' 

Analysis of [i). 

Subject, *you.* 

Predicate, * have wronged,* 

Object, * me.* 

543. " // (2 is not true thai he said thatJ^ 

(2) ^ — 

Temporary or provisional subject, * it.' 

Real subj, (substantive clause), * that he said that.* 

n, ,. ^ J ^ r { y^b of incomplete prediccUion, * is.* 

PredicaU, made up of { SubjecHvi compUn^t, 'true.* 

Adverbial adjunct ofprediccde, * not. * 

544. " (i. Methinks the lady doth protest too much^ 

(I) , 

Subject, [that'] * the lady doth protest too much * (i). 
Predicate, 'thinks* (<>., 'appears,' see § 247). 
Adverbial cuijunct of predicate, * [to] me.* 



\ 
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Analysis of{i). 
Subject^ * lady.' 

Attributive adjunct of subject^ *the.' 
Predicate^ * doth protest.' 

Object y 'too much.* 

646. " (i. Him thought his sorrowful heart would break, ^ 

Here the substantive clause, ^*\that'\ his sorrowful heart would break," 
is the subject of the verb thought, 

U, A Substantive Clause as the Object of a Verb. 

646. " Vou know i) very well that I never said so J^ 

(I) 

Subject^ *you.' 

Predicate f * know.* 

Object (substantive clause)^ * that I never said so ' (i). 

Adverbial adjunct ofpredicatCy * very well.* 

Analysis of (i). 

Subject, * I.* 

Predicate^ 'said.* 

Adverbial adjuncts of (" I. 'never.* 
predicate, (2. 'so.'* 

647. " He asked i) me how old I was^^ (See § 404.) 

(I) 

Subject, 'he.' 

Predicate, 'asked.* 

First object, 'me.' 

Ancdysis of (i), 

Subjeoi, 'I.* 

r» ,. . / Verb of incomplete predication, 'was.' 

rreaicate, ^ SubjecHve complement, 'old.* 

Adverbial adjunct of complement, ' how.' 

648. " Tell me what you bought at the fair " (§ 410). 

Here the direct object of the predicate verb is the substantive clause 
'what you bought at the fair,* which should be analysed. 
Std)ject, 'you.' 

Predicate, ' bought. ' 

Object {interrogative pronoufi), 'what.' 
Adverbicd adjunct of predicate, ' at the fair.* 

549. ( i) " / told him that he was mistaken" (2) " / convinced him 
that he was mistakenJ^ 

In the first sentence him answers to the Latin dative case, and is an 
adverbial adjunct to the predicate told, the object of which is the sub- 



* Vk also possible to treat ' so' as a demonstrative pronoun, the ofy'rct of 'said ' (§ 150^ 
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stantive clause ** that he was mistaken." In the second sentence htm 
is the direct object of the verb, and the substantive clause (like the 
Latin Accusative of Limitation) forms an adverbial adjunct of the pre- 
dicate (§ 407). The first sentence is equivalent to ** He was mistaken. 
I told him that; " the second to ** He was mistaken. I convinced him 
with respect to that,^ 

III. A Substantive Clause in Apposition to a Noun. 

650. " Who can want the thought \S how monstrous it fuasfor 
Malcolm and Donalbain to kill their gracious father,*'^ 

AncUysis of Substantive Clause, 

Provisional subject , * it* 

Real subject i * to kill their gracious father.' 

Pypii'rnt^ ( V^b of incomplete prcdicotion^ *was.* 

i-reatcate^ \ Subjective complement^ * monstrous.* 



.•~ » 



Adverbial ad-' f I. {of verb) — ' for Malcolm and Donalbain. 

junctSf \ 2. \of complement) — * how.' 

Or the clause may be treated as springing out of the construction of an 
infinitive clause where Malcolm and Donalbain would be subjects of 
the indirect predicate * for to kill * (§§ 528 and 387, note) : — 

Provisional subject, * it.* 

Peal subjects * for M. and D. to kill their gracious father,* 

p .. . f Verb of incomplete predication^ * was.' 

i-reatcaie, ^ Complement, *how monstrous.* 

65L *' The hope i) that I shall be successful sustains me,^^ 

The substantive clause 'that I shall be successfiil,* may be termed 
vaguely an enlargement of the subject hope, or it may be called (more 
exactly) an objective adjunct of the noun.* 

Such sentences as " There is no proof that he said so ,** ** There was a 

report that you were dead ,** should be dealt with in a similar manner. 

rv. A Substantive Clause after a Preposition. 

552. " Spare me not for thai I was his father EdwarcPs sonJ^ 

The construction is of the same type as * Spare me not, for this reason/ 
the substantive after the preposition * for * being a substantive clause. 
Consequently * for that — son * forms an adverbial adjunct (§ 372, 4) to 
* spare.* 

* An objective case follows a transitive verb, not because the verb is a declarative word, 
but because it denotes an action directed to some object.^ Gerunds {^i.e, verbal nouns) have 
objects after them and other nouns implyhtg a transitive action may have a substantive 
clause after them as an object. Such a clause may be termed an objective adjunct of the 
noun. (See % 406.) 
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653. ^ I have sinned in that I have betrayed the innocent hlood^ 
[Matt, xxvii. 4). 

The construction is of the type ** I have sinned in thUt^ the place of the 
substantive pronoun this being taken by the substantive clause "that 
I have betrayed," &c. 

564. " I should have forgiven him^ but 2) that he repeated the offence^* 

(2) 

Here we have a substantive clause preceded by the preposition hut* the 
whole phrase forming an adverbial adjunct of the predicate "should 
have forgiven" (§ 372, 4). 

555. " Never dream but that ill must come ofillP 

The simplest mode of explaining this is to supply the word * anything ' 
as the object of * dream.' ** Never dream [anything] but that ill must 
— .-^ come of ill," where but with the substantive clause that follows it forms 
a limiting adjunct of anything conveying the sense ** Never dream 
anything excluding the case that ill must come of ill.** Such a sentence 
as "Who knows but that my father may consent?" may be dealt 
with in the same way. But compare § 534. 

SENTENCES CONTAINING ADJECTIVE CLAUSES. 

^ 666. An Adjeotive Claiise is always in the Attributive 
Belation to some noun or pronoun in the sentence of which 
it forms a part (§ 408). 

567. " The cohort i) which had already crossed the river, quickly 

(i) 

came to blows with the enemy T 

Subject^ 'cohort' 

Attributive L I. Article, * the.' 

adjuncts of < 2. Adjective clause, * which had already crossed the 

subject, \ river* (i). 

Predicate, * came.* 

1. 'quickly.' 

2. * to blows.' 

3. * with the enemy.' 



Adverbial 
adjuncts of 
predicate, 

Analysis of(i). 

Subject, * which.' 

Predicate, ' had crossed . * 

Object^ 'river.* 

Attributive adjunct to object, ' the.* 

AdverbicU adjunct of predicate, * already.* 



* When ' that ' is omitted, so that ' but ' is left to supply its connective function, it b better 
to treat but as a conjunction (see § 291). The clause intraditcid by the ' but ' then becoaies 
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658. " Give me that large book 2) that you have in your hand,^* 

(2) ^^ 

Here the adjective clause, "that you have in your hand," is in the 
attributive relation to the object *book.* The relative that is the 
object of have, 

559. ** Give 3) fue what you have in your hattdJ^ 

(3) 

Here the adjective clause, "what you have in your hand," is used sub- 
stantively, that is, without having its antecedent that expressed. In 
the analjrsis we may either introduce the word that, the object of give, 
and set down the relative adjective clause as an attributive adjunct to 
it, or we may at once call the adjective clause the object of the verb 
* give,* treating it as an adjective used substantively (§ 98). 

Care must be tsdcen not to confound adjective clauses like the above 
with substantive clauses beginning with the interrogative what, as 
" Tell me what he said'' (§ 410). (Compare § 548. ) 

560. " / return to view wJiere ottce the cottage stoodJ* 

Here * where once the cottage stood * is an adjective clause qualifying 
the Ti<Qyask place understood, which forms the object otview, 

581. ** / have not from your eyes that show 4) of love as I was 

(4) 

'tuont to have. 

Subject i * I.' 

Predicate, *have.* 

Object, 'show.* 

AitHbutive i\' l^^^*"* 



adiuftcts of l^' * of love.' 

^////•/T//. Is* ^^^J* ^l<^use) * As I was wont to have.* 



predicate. 



Analysis of (^), 
Subject, «I.» 

Predicate f Verb of incoviplete predication, * was.' 

' \ Subjective complement, * wont to have.' 

Object, {Relative pronoun, see § 165) *as.' 

582. " His conduct is not stich as I admire'' 

Here^w I admire must be taken as an adjective clause co-ordinate with 
such, and forming an attributive adjunct to the noun * conduct ' under- 
stood, which is the complement of the predicate *is.* ^j * is a relative 
pronoun (§ 165), and is the object oi admire (§ 411). 

The Adjective Clause is sometimes weakened to an Adjective Phrase 
by the use of an infinitive mood instead of a finite verb, as " There is 
no good/^r which to strive,'^* 

* That as is only the strengthened form o(s0 is shown by the use ofswa^ swo^ or so in the 
older writers, as " Graunt me soche beryng so fallith to a king" {Alis, 4624) ; "gyld swilc nefii 
swd )>aeroii befealle " {Leg£:, Act/. B. as). 
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SENTENCES CONTAINING ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 
663. An Adverbial Clause is always in the Adverbial Bela- 
tion to a verb, adjective, or adverb in the sentence of which 
it forms a part 

When such a clause begins with a subordinative conjunction^ the 
conjunction does not enter into the construction of the clause. When 
the clause begins with a connective adverb^ that adverb must have its 
own relation indicated in the analysis.* 

504. " When, in Salamancds cave^ 

(a) 

Ht7n listed his magic wand to wave^ 

The bells would ring 2) in Notre Dante,^* 

Subject {with attributive adjunct)^ * the bells.' 
Predicate f 'would ring.* 

Adverbial adjuncts ( '• Wv^rbial clause) 'when in Salamanca's 

cfpredUate. ( ,. <i„SX dLc.' 

Analysis of {2), 
Subject {infinitive \ . . , . . , , 

i>hrase\ I wave his magic wand. 

Predicate^ * listed,* ue., * pleased.* 

Object y *him.' 

Adverbial adjuncts ( I, * When.* 

of predicate^ (2. * in Salamanca's cave.' 

566. " He ran so fast 3) that I could ftot overtake him^^ 

(3) • - 

Subject, *he.' 

Predicate, 'ran.' 

Adverbial adjuncts J * fast, * qualified by — I . * so. ' 

of predicate, \ 2. * that I could not overtake him ' (3). 

Analysis of (3). 

{Adverbial clause co-ordinate with 'so.*) 
Subject, * I.' 

Predicate f ^^^ ^ incomplete predication, 'could.' 

' \ Completnent, 'overtake.' 
Object, ' him.' 

Adverbial cuijunct of predicate, * not.' 

[It seems natural, at first sight, to regard that in this sentence as the 
equivalent of the Latin connective adverb «/. But the construction 
probably sprang out of the use of a substantive clause in apposition to 
a demonstrative, which it explained, * so ' being equivalent to * to that 



* ^/M^*W**^^ *'"^'» '^^1 till, whilt^or^ &c., are conjunctions (§ 290) when they are 
not followed by the conjunction * that.' They introduce adverbial €lames,\x\xX. have not them- 
selves any adverbial force. 
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[degree].' * That,' therefore, is a mere conjunction. The clause is 
now co-ordinate with ' so,' and adverbial in force. 

666. " He spoke 4) loud that I might hear him^ 

(4) - 

Here also the adverbial clause modifying 'spoke' was perhaps in 
origin a substantive clause explaining * to that end,' or something of 
that kind. ' That ' is a mere conjunction. 

667. ^ Whatever the consequence may be^ I shall sfieak 5) the 
truth.'' (5) - - - 

Subject, *I.' 

Predicate, 'shall speak.' 

Object (with adjuncl), * the truth.' 

AdtferbicU adjunct of predi- \ Adverbial clause of concession, * what« 
ccUe, ) ever the consequence may be ' (5). 

Analysis of {^^. 
Subject {with attributive adjuftct), 'the consequence.' 
pyv»//v>/T/^ / ^^^ of incomplete predication, * may fee.' 

^reatcaie, ^ Subjective complement, ' whatever.' (See § 5IC.) 

668. " He is not so wise as he is witty, ^^ 

(I) ,■ 

Subject, 'he.' 

Predicate, \ ^J^t ^'''^'""^'''^f *^<"?»»5 ' *«•' 
* \ Subjectvoe complemeftt, 'wise. 

Adverbial adjunct of predicate, ' not.' 

Co-ordinate adverbial ?i. *sa' 

adjuncts of complement, (2. ' as he is witty ' (i). 

Analysis of(\), 

{Adverbial clause qualifying ' wise,' and co-ordinate with * so. ') 
Subject, 'he.' 

/v.»////-/»/^ f Verb of incomplete prediccUion, 'is.* 

rreauate, | SubjecHve complement, ' witty.' 

Adverbial adjunct of complement, ' as.' 

669. " He is as worthy a man as ever lived'* 

Here ' as ' and ' as ever lived ' are co-ordinate adverbial adjuncts of 
' worthy.' The * as ' of the adverbial clause is here a relative pronoun 
(§ 165), forming the subject of ' lived,' and representing in a com- 
pendious form ** a man of which degree of worthiness." 

570. *^ Beware how you meddle with these matters'' 

Subject {understood), 'you.' 

p .. - / Verb of incomplete predication, ' be.' 

i-reatcaie, j Complement of predicate, * ware.' 

Adverbial adjmtct of ( (Substantive clause used adverbially, $ 549), 
complement, \ * how you meddle with these matters ' (a). 

Analysis of (a). 

Subject, 'you.' 

Predicate, 'meddle.' ' 

Adverbial adjuncts of ( l, 'how, 

predicate^ \ 2. ' with these matters^' 
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571. " Thieves are not judged^ but they are by to hear,"* 

When * but ' is not followed by the conjunction 'that,' it is belter to 
regard it as being itself a conjunction (see § 297), so that the clause 
* but (= unless) they are by to hear ' is an adverbial clause, modifying 
the predicate * ace judged. * 

Deal in a similar way with such sentences as '* It shall go hard, but I 
will better the instruction^'*; ** There's ne'er a villain living in all 
Denmark, but his an anrant knave " ; " There is no one but [he] 
bdieves the story ^^ &c (See these sentences discussed in the note 
p. 124.) ^ 

672. Subordinate Clauses contained within clauses which 

are themselves subordinate. 

The lines drawn under the clauses show at a glance the containing and 
contained clauses, and indicate to what class they belong. 

578. " He inferred iSfrsm this that the opinion of the judge was 2) 

(I) 

that the prisoner was guilty *^ 

Subject, *he.' 

Predicate, 'inferred.' 

^ . • . { Substantive clause, * That the opiaion of the judge 

•^ * t was that the prisoner was guilty ' (i). 

Adverbial adjunct of predicate y * from this * (§ 370, 2). 

Analysis of(i). 
Subject, * opinion.' 

Attributive adjuncts ( l, * the.' 

of subject, (2. * of the judge.' 

{Verb of incomplete predication, ' was.' 
Complenunt {substantive clause), * that the prisoner 
was guilty ' (2), 
Analysis of (2). 
Subject {imth attributive adjunct), * the prisoner.* 

n j-^,^ { Vei'b of incomplete predication, * \i2& 

Predicate, \ Compiement, ^ ^ ' guUty.' 

574. *' Tell i) me who you think 2) that man is.^' 

(I) 

(2) • 

Here the whole clause, 'who you think that man is,* is a substantive 
clause (beginning with an interrogative word), the object of *tell.* 
Its construction is precisely parallel to that of the clause ' you think 
[that] that man is he ' ; it contains a secondary substantive clause, the 
object of * think,' namely, 'who that man is.' (Compare § 512.) 

676. ^^Ifit were 3) done when Uis done, then it ( i were 2) well it were 

done quickly. ^^ (3) 

Provisional subject, ' it.' 

Real subject {substantive clause), * [that] it were done quickly * (i). 

Predicate, ' * were.' 
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/I. 'well.' 
Adverbial adjuncts of ) 2. * then,* 

predicate^ \ 3. [Adverbial clause co-ordinate with * then *) 

V * if it were done when 'tis done * (2), 

Analysis o/{i). 

Subjectf ' 'it.' 

Predicate, * were done ' (passive verb), 

Adverbud culjwut of predicate, * q uickly.' 

Afialysis of {2), 

Subject, ' it.' 

PrM' at {Verb of incomplete predication, * were.* 

^^ » \ Complement, * done ' (i.e., finished and done witK), 

Adverbial adjunct ofcomple- \ , , , . , , .. 
ment {adverbial clause), ] wnen tis aone (3;. 

Analysis of (3). 

Subject, *it.' 

Predicate, * is done ' {simple passive). 

Adverbial adjunct of predicate ^ * when.' 

EXAMPLES OF THE ANALYSIS OF COMPOUND SENTENCED 

676. Ordinary sentences of this kind require no special discussion. 
All that has to be done is to analyse each of the co-ordinate clauses 
separately, omitting the conjunctions by which they are connected, but 
inserting not if the conjunctions are neither — nor, 

677. There is, however, one class of co-ordinate clauses which 
require care, namely, those in which the relative pronoun has a con* 
tinuative {oxcQ, (See § 412.) 

678. " At last it chaunced this proud Sarasin 

To ineete me wand'ring j who perforce me led 
With him away but never yet could win." 

This sentence must first be split up into the three co-ordinate sentences. 
(a). ** At last it chaunced this proud Sarazin to meete me wandering." 

(b). ** Who perforce me led with him away.*' 

(c). " [Who] never yet could win [me]. 

Aftalysis of (a). 

Provisional subject, * it . ' 

Real subject {infinitive phrase), * to meete me wand'ring.' 

Predicate, * chaunced . * 

{I * at last * 
2. * this proud Sarazin. 



>» 



* Compare '* me chaunced of a knisht encountered be " {Spenser). 
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The analysis of (b) and (c) presents no difficulty. They are prin- 
cipal clauses co-ordinate with (a) ; who being continuative in its force. 

579. " This is now our doom^ which if we can sustain and bear, our 
supreme foe in time may much remit his anger.^ 

First split this into the following : — 

(a). " This is now our doom," 

(b). " Which if we can sustain and bear, our supreme foe in time 

(0 

may much remit i) his anger." 

Analysis of (b). 
Subject {ivith adjunct)^ * our supreme foe.' 

Pndicate, \ f^* ofincompUuprtdUatmt,' may.' 

* ( Infinitive complementy * remit. 

Object {jvith adjunct), *his anger.' 

!l. {Adverbial dame) * which ■ 
and bear * (i). 
2. * in time.* 
3. *much.' 

Analysis of{i). 

Subject, 'we.' 

Predicate f Verb of incomplete predication, *can.' 

' \ Infinitive complement^ < sustain and bear.' 
Object, * which.* 

Subordinate Compound Clauses. 

580. These present no difficulty when they are expressed at full 
length. Thus : " He told me that the dyke had burst and that the 
river was flooding the country." Here we simply have a compound 
object (§ 597). In analysis we should put after the predicate. 

(I. * That the dyke had burst.* 
Object {compound), \ 2. * That the river was flooding the 

( country.* 

581. But the greater number of sentences with compound subordi- 
nate clauses belong to the class of contracted sentences. 

CONTRACTED SENTENCES. 

582. Before a contracted sentence (§ 449) is analysed, the parts 
omitted must be expressed at full length. 

583. " We perceive that these things not only did not happen^ but 
could not have happened" In full — 

[(a) * We perceive that these things not only did not happen.' 
1{b) *We perceive that these things could not have happened.' 
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584. " Many instances were related of wise forethought^ or firm 
action^ or acute reply on his part^ both in the senate and in the forumP 
In full— 

[(a) * Many instances were related of wise forethought on his part in 

the senate. 'J 
[(b) * Many instances were related of wise forethought on his part in 

the forum.'] 
[(c) 'Many instances were related of firm action on his part in the 

senate.*] 
[(d) 'Many instances were related of firm action on his part in the 

forum.'] 
[(e) 'Many instances were related of acute reply on his part in the 

senate.'] 
[(f) 'Many instances were related of acute reply on his part in the 

forum.'] 

686. " Every assertion is either true or false^ either wholly or in 
part:' In full— 

"(aJ ' Every assertion is true wholly.'] 
?B} * Every assertion is true in part.*] 
'(c) ' Every assertion is false wholly.'] 
■(d) ' Every assertion is false in part. '] 

586. When co-ordinate sentences or clauses are connected by 
neit/ier, nor, the simple negative not may be substituted for each con- 
junction in the analysis, the conjunctive portion of the words being 
omitted. 

" The man who neither reverences nobleness nor loves goodness is 
hateful:' In full— 

[(a| 'The man who reverences not nobleness is hateful.'] 
[(b) ' The man who loves not goodness is hateful.'] 

587. " Whether he succeed or faiL it will not mcMer to me:' In 
full- 



[ 



(a) * If he succeed, it will not matter to me.'] 

(b) * If he fail, it will not matter to me. \ 



688. " Tell me whether this is true or not:'* In full— 

[fA) * Tell me whether this is true.'] 
[(b) * Tell me whether this is not true.'] 

Here whether is interrogative, introducing a substantive clause, the 
object of 'tell.' 

ELLIPTICAL SENTENCES. 

589. An elliptical sentence is one in which something is omitted 
which is essential to the complete construction of the sentence, but 
which is readily supplied in thought, without being expressed in 
words. 
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In elliptical sentences that which is omitted is not common to two 
or more clauses. 
Relative pronouns and relative adverbs are sometimes omitted. 

590. " He left the day / arrived,"* 

In full — ** He left the day that (or on which) I arrived." In this 
sentence the day is in the adverbial relation to Uft ; that (or ofi which) 
is in the adverbial relation to arrived; and the dependent clause that 
I arrived is an adjective clause quahfying day, 

691. The commonest (and the most troublesome) elliptical sentences 
are those which begin with as and than. In analysing them care must 
be taken to ascertain what the predicate really is in the dependent 
clause, and what word the adverb as qualifies. 

692. " He is as tall as I am." • In full—" He is as tall as I am tall,'' 

If we ask what the predicate in the dependent clause is (or what is 
predicated of me)^ the answer is *^beingtall ;^ and moreover not being 
tall simply, but being tall in a certain degree^ which degree is denoted 
by the relative adverb «j, which qualifies tall (understood) in the adver- 
bial clause, just as the demonstrative adverb as qualifies tall in the 
main clause. 

The adverbial clause beginning with as is always co-ordinate with the 
preceding demonstrative as or sOt and modifies (adverbially) the sam# 
word. 

Subject, * He.' 

DL,. r- y. / ^^'^ of incomplete predication, * is.* 
rreaicate, \ Subjective complement, *tall.' 

Co-ordinate adverbial adjuncts of J I. 'as.' 
complement of predicate, {2, * as I am [tall] * (a). 

Analysis of {fik^. 
Subject, * I.' 

Predicate, { ^^^'^^ of incomplde p;edication, ^^m 
' \ Complement of predicate, * tall. 

Adverbial adjunct of complement, * as. ' 

693. We must deal in a similar manner with such sentences as : — 

^' He has not written so much i) as I have [written much]." 

(I) - - 

" He has lived as many 2) years as you have lived [many] months." 

(2) - 

.■- "He does not write so well 3) as you [write well]." 

(3) 

" I would as soon 4) die as [I would soon] suffer that." 

(4) 

■~ ■■I---- - — "^ 

* It may be taken as a general rule that after as we must supply a word of the same kind 
of meaning as the word qualified by the simple or demonstrative adverb in the main clause. 
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" He looks 5) as [he would] look 6) if he knew me." 

(5) 7 

(6) 

" I cannot give you so much 7) as five pounds [are much]." 

(7) " - 

" He cannot [do] so much 8) as [to] read [is much]." 

(8) 

" I saw John as well as [I saw] Thomas [well]." 
"That is as much as [it would be much] to say." 

694. When * as ' answers to * such ' (as in * We are such stuff as 
dreams are made of) it is not an adverb, but the relative pronoun 
(§ 165). But in such a sentence as : 

" I am not Such a fool as [I should be a fool] to believe that," 
the clause beginning with * as ' is an adverbial clause, modifying such, 

595. " He is taller i) than I ajtt" In full — " He is taller than lam 

(I) 

/a//." 

Here the adverbial clause modifies tht* predicate in die main sentence. 
Than has so completely lost its orieinal sense of *when,^ that it may 
now be treated as a mere conjunction. The clause beginning with 
than is always an adverbial adjunct of the word in the comparative 
degree in the main clause. 

596. Deal in a similar manner with such sentences as the following : — 
** He is more i) industrious than clever." In full—" He is more 

(I) - 

industrious than he is clever." 

" He has written more 2) letters than you [have written many letters].^ 

(2) 

" He is richer 3) than you suppose 4) [that he is rich]." 

(3) ;• ; 

(4) 

" Our habits are costlier than [what habits = the habits which] 
Lucullus wore [were costly]." See addendum to p. 124. 

" I had rather* die than [I would] suffer that."t 

597. ^ I agree with you in so far as you adopt his opinion,^* 

The sense of this is, '/« how far you adopt his opinion, in so far 1 
agree with you. * ' As ' (strictly speaking) qualifies far understood, 
but its reference to the manner or circumstances of an action may 

* Seel 529. 

t It is unnecessary (though not inaccurat^ to supply the positive ' soon * in the adverbial 
clause. . ' 
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be interpreted in such a general sense, that * as ' may be taken as 
representing *as far.* This will render it unnecessary actually to 
supply the word *far.* Take *in so far' and *as you adopt his 
opinion ' as co-ordinate adverbial adjuncts of * agree,' Deal similarly 
with the sentence *He knows that inasmuch as I have told him.' 
Take ' inasmuch ' and ' as I have told him ' as co-ordinate adverbial 
adjuncts of ' knows.' 

508. " / cannot stay longer than a month \is long\P 

That is, * taking the length of a month as the standard of comparison, 
, X cannot stay fonger.' Deal in a similar way with ** I cannot give you 
more than five pounds [are much]" ; "More than twenty men [are 
many] were killed." 

599. " He would have perished but \it had beefi\for me^ 
Here but has the sense of * unless ' (§ 293). 

" As \the matter stands'] for 7ne, I care nothing about thatP 

It is also possible to treat this * oj' as a relative pronoun, the subject 
of some verb understood, so that the phrase answers to the Latin quod 
ad me attinet. 

600. Some ellipses are produced by stopping short in the course of 
a sentence, as ** To tell you the truth, [I must say] I don't know what 
to do." Sometimes the broken sentence must be left incomplete, as 
" Were he my brother, nay, my kingdom^s heir," &c. = * Were he my 
brother — I will not (nay) say that,* I will say " Were he my kingdom's 
heir," &c. 

PUNCTUATION. 

601. In speaking, the words of a sentence, especially if it be a 
complex one, are not uttered consecutively without any break. Certain 

.pauses are made to mark more clearly the way in which the words of 
the sentence are grouped together. 

In writing, these pauses are represented by marks called stops or 
points. Punctuation (derived from the Latin punctum^B, point) means 
" the right mode of putting in points or stops." 

The stops made use of are — i. The Comma ( , ). 2. The Semicolon 
( ; ). 3. The Colon ( : ). 4. The Full Stop or Period ( . ).♦ 

As it is impossible to lay down perfectly exact rules for the introduc- 
tion of pauses in speaking, so it will be found that in many cases the 
best writers are not agreed as to the use of stops in writing. All that 
can be done is to lay down the most general principles. 

602. The Full Stop is used at the end of a complete and indepen- 
dent sentence, but not at the end of a sentence which is followed by 
another collateral sentence (§ 445). 

~ — - . ^ _ _ 

* These words (properly speaking) are names not of the stops^ but of the portions of 
sentences which they mark ofil Comma means a clause ; Colon^ a limb or ntember of a 
sentence ; Sf/uicolan, a half Colon ; Period, a complete sentence. 
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603. The Colon and Semicolon are only placed between sentences 
which are granunatically complete, not between the various portions 
of either simple or complex sentences (§ 400). The colon is placed 
between sentences which are grammatically independent, but suffi- 
ciently connected in sense to make it undesirable that there should be 
a complete break between them. Thus : " The Chief must be Colonel : 
his uncle or his brother must be Major : the tacksmen must be the 
Captains " (Macau/ay), " Nothing else could have united her people : 
notning else could have endangered or interrupted our commerce" 
{Landor). But in similar cases many ^vriters only use the semicolon ; 
fio exact rule can be given. 

A colon (with or without a dash after it) is often put before a quota- 
tion which is not inunediately dependent on a verb ; as : ' On his 
tombstone was this inscription : — " Here lies an honest man.*' ' 

604. The semicolon is commonly placed between the co-ordfinate 
members of a compound sentence, when they are connected by and^ 
but^ or nor; as : " Time would thus be gained ; and the royalists 
might be able to execute their old project " (Macaulay), It is also 
inserted when three or more co-ordmate sentences are united 
collaterally (§ 445), with a conjunction before the last ; as : "A batter- 
ing-ram was invented, of light construction and powerful effect ; it was 
transported and worked by the hands of forty soldiers ; and as the 
stones were loosened by its repeated strokes, they were torn with long 
iron hooks from the walls ^* {Gibbon), When the co-ordinate sentences 
are short and closely connected in meaning, commas are placed 
between them, or such parts of them as remain after contraction 
(§ 449), as : M ran after him, but could not catch him.' Sometimes 
even conmias are unnecessary, as : " He reads and writes incessantly." 
" He learns neither Latin nor Greek." " He struck and killed his 
brother." ** Either you or I. must leave the room." 

605. In a simple or complex sentence commas should be inserted 
whenever, in reading or speaking, short pauses would be made to show 
more clearly the way in which the words are grouped together. It 
is impossible to lay down hard and fast rules. When no pause is 
required in reading, no comma is necessary in writing. The follow- 
ing directions may be of service : — 

In simple sentences the comma is inserted — 

1. Before the main verb, when the subject is accompanied by 
an attributive adjunct which, with its adjuncts, forms a com- 
bination of words of considerable length. As, ** The injustice 
of the sentence pronounced upon this wise and virtuous man^ 
is evident." But if the adjunct is expressed briefly, the comma 
is not used ; as, " The injustice of the sentence is'evident." 

2. Before and after any participle (not used as a mere qualita- 
tive adjective) or participial phrase ; as, " The man, having 
slipped, fell over the cliff. ** The general, having rallied his 
soldiers, led them forwards." " Undaunted, he still struggled 
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on." "All night the dreadless angel, unpursued, through 
heaven's wide champaign winged his glorious way." 

3. Before and after any attributive adjunct to the subject which 
consists of an adjective or noun in apposition, when these are 
accompanied by other words standing to them in the attribu- 
tive, objective, or adverbial relation. E,g.y ** Bacon, the illus- 
trious author of the * Novum Organum,' declared," &c. " The 
soldier, afraid of the consequences of his insubordination, 
deserted.** 

4. Before or after a phrase or quotation which is either the 
subject or the object of a verb. Thus : " Nelson's watchword 
was, * England expects every man to do his duty.* " "He 
said to His disciples, * Watch and pray.'" (See § 603.) 

5. When several substantives, enumerated successively without 
having the conjunction and placed between them, have the 
same relation to some other word in the sentence, forming 
either the compound subject or the compound object of a verb, 
or coming after a preposition, they must be separated by com- 
mas. Thus : " John, William, James and Henry took a walk 
together." " He lost lands, money, reputation and friends.*' 
Adjectives and adverbs co-ordinately related to the.same noun, 
or to the same verb or adjective, and not connected by and^ 
should be separated by commas ; as, " He was a wealthy, 
prudent, active and philanthropic citizen." " He wrote his 
exercise neatly, quickly and correctly." 

6. A comma is inserted after an adverbial phrase consisting of 
a noun (with its adjuncts) used absolutely, or an infinitive 
mood (preceded by to) implying purpose, when it precedes the 
verb or its subject. As, " To conclude, I will oiJy say," &c. 
** The man being dead, his heirs took possession of his estate." 

7. Other complex adverbial phrases also are frequently followed 
by commas when they precede the subject of the sentence ; as, 
" By studying diligently for five hours a day, he mastered the 
language in six months." Such phrases should be both pre- 
ceded and followed by commas when they come between the 
subject and the verb, and modify not the verb simply, but the 
entire assertion; as, "The foolish man, in defiance of all 
advice, persisted in his project." " This undertaking, there- 
fore, was abandoned." But a single adverb or a short adverbial 
phrase which simply modifies the verb need not be thus 
marked off ; as, " The man in vain protested his innocence.** 
However^ when it is the representative of an elliptical clause, 
must be preceded and followed by commas ; as, " The man, 
however, escaped.*' 

8. Nouns used in the vocative (or nominative of appellation) 
are separated by commas from the rest of the sentence ; as. 
*' John, shut the door," " I said. Sir, that I had not done that* 

606. In complex sentences the following rules may be observed ;— 
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I. A substantive clause used as the subject of a verb should be 
followed by a comma. Thus : " That the accused is innocent 
of the crime imputed to him, admits of demonstration.** ** How 
we are ever to get there, is the question.'* 

If such a clause follow the verb, a comma does not usually 
precede the substantive clause. As, "It is of great importance 
that this should be rightly understood.** 

A substantive clause which is the object of a verb is not gene- 
rally preceded by a comma. Thus : ** He acknowledged that 
he had done this.'* " Tell me how you are.'* 
2. An adjective clause is not separated by a comma from the 
noun which it qualifies when it is an essential part of the desig- 
nation of the thing signified ; that is, when the thing or person 
signified is not sufficiently indicated by the antecedent noun . 
Thus : " The man who told me this stands here." " I do not 
see the objects that you arc pointing out.** 

But if the designation of the person or thing meant is complete 
without the relative sentence, so that the latter only extends 
and defines that designation, being continttative, and not 
restrictive (§ 412), then a comma must be introduced. Thus : 
** We are studying the reign of William Rufus, who succeeded 
his father a.d. 1087. ** I will report this to my father, who is 
waiting to hear the news.** 

Adverbial clauses which precede the verb that they modify 
should be marked off by commas. Thus : " When you have 
finished your work, tell me.** " Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish.** But an adverbial clause need not be pre- 
ceded by a comma when it comes after the verb that it modifies ; 
as, " I will wait till I hear from you *' ; "I did not see him 
when he called *' ; " He ran away as soon as I saw him.'* 

607^ Besides the stops, some other signs are employed in writing. 

608. A note of interrogation ( ? ) must be placed at the end of all 
direct questions, but not after indirect questions. Thus : " Have you 
written your letter ? ** But : " He asked me whether I had written my 
letter.** 

609. The note of admiration or exclamation (!) is placed after inter- 
jections, exclamations, and after nouns and pronouns used in addresses, 
when particular stress is to be laid upon them. This mark is also 
frequently placed at the end of a sentence which contains an 
invocation. 

610. The parenthesis ( ) is used to enclose a clause or part of a 
clause, which does not enter into the construction of the main sentence, 
but is merely introduced by the way. Words enclosed within a 

Earenthesis do not require to be separated from the rest of the sentence 
y any other stop. 

611. Double or single inverted commas * — * or " — **, are used to 
mark quotations. 
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APPENDIX. 



WORDS BELONGING TO THE TEUTONIC STOCK OF 

ENGLISH. 

[Nothing more is attempted here than a brief classificcUiony with a fno 
examples, not too numerous to be retained in the memory,"] 

A. AHOLO-SAXOK COKSTITUJSJITS OF KOBEBK ENOLXSH. 

1. Words constituting the grammatical framework of the language. 
Most of these have been already discussed. 

1. Pronouns (§} 137, &c.). 3. Prepositions (} 281). 

2. Numerals (§$ loo, &c.). 4. Conjunctions (§§ 287, &c.). 

5. Adjectives of irregular comparison (} 115). 

6. Auxiliary Verbs (§§ 231 — ^256) 

7. All verbs of the strong conjugation (§ 225), together wich a large 
number of verbs of the weak conjugation (particuEirly those given in 
§ 226). 

2. The greater part of the words formed by Teutonic prefixes and 
suffixes (§§ 311— 325)* 

3. Most words denoting common natural objects and phenomena : — 

cran ; crane hors ; horse 

cii; cow hund; hound 

da^ ; day lencten {the spring) ; 

denu {valley) ; den {in Lent 

namesj as Tenterden) 
deor {animal) ; deer 
ea {water) ; island (i.e. 

caland) 
efen ; evening 
eoitJe ; earth 
faeOer; feather 
fisc ; fish 



Ac ; oak 
seppel ; apple 

sesc; ash 

bar ; boar 

beofer; beaver 

beo, bio ; Ixje 

birce; birch 

bitel ; beetle 

bleed (branch) ; blade 

blostma ; blossom 



boc; beech 

brid (the young of an flod; flood 

animal) ; bird frosc ; frog 

broc ; brook 
claeg; clay 
clam (mua) ; clammy 
POC ; cock 
tiovcib (valley) ; in names, hafoc ; hawk 

«5 Alcomb, Compton hagol ; hail 



fugel (binl) ; fowl 
gos ; goose 
hxrfest ; harvest 
hoe's ; heath 



leoht ; light 
mona; moon 
regen 5 rain 
sx; sea 
snaw; snow 
spearwa; sparrow 
stdn; stone 
steorra; star 
sumer ; summer .. 
sunne (fern.) ; sim 
treow ; tree 
wcetcr ; water 
wind ; winter 
woruld ; world 
]>unor ; thunder 
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4. Words relating to the house and farm. 



secer; acre 

aeg (//. a^ra); egg, 
eyry 

sesce ; ashes 

{emyrie ; embers 

bacan ; to bake 

ha^', bath 

bsest {inner bark) ; bast- 
mat 

here; barley 

bere-em (em = place) ; 
bam 

besem; besom 

bin {manger) ; corn-bin 

boUa ; bowl 

bolster ; bolster 

bord; board 

brace ; breeches 

bread ; bread 

biian {to tilt) ; boor 

buc; buck-et 

bula; bull 

b)^ {^ask) ; butt 

camb; comb 

ceaf ; chaff 

cealf f calf 

cese, cyse ; cheese 

cetel ; kettle 



clucge {bell) ; clock 

cne<£m ; to knead 

c6c, cue ; cook 

cycene; k4tchMi 

cod {bag) ; peascod 

c6t, c^e ; cot, cottage 

cradol ; cradle 

craet; cart 

croc {pot) ; crock-ery 

cii ; cow 

cweam {milt) ; quem 

delfan {di^ ; to delve 

dfc ; dike, ditch 

ealo ; ale 

efese {fern, sing) ; eaves 

ele ; oil 

erian {to plough) ; to ear 

fearh {little pi^) ; farrow 

feld; field 

feorme {sustenance) ; farm 

floe ; flock 

f6da ; food 

furh ; forrow 

ffr ; fire 

gid ; goad 

gfers; grass 

gat ; goat 



geard {hedge) ; yard, 

garden 
geat ; gate 
gnit {meal) ; groats, 

grouts 
haerfest ; harvest 
heor© ; hearth 
hlaefdige; lady 
hlaford; lord 
hldf ; loaf 
hof {/touse) ; hovel 
hrof; roof 
hus ; house 
hws^te ; wheat 
hweol ; wheel 
lam {mtfd) ; loam 
muSd ; mcad-ow 
meolc ; milk 
ofen ; oven 
ortgcard {yard for worts 

or vegetables) ; orchard 
oxa ; ox 
ricg; rick 
sceap ; sheep 
w^en ; wagon, wain 
)>3ec; thatch 
>erscan ; to thresh 



5. Words relating to family and kindred. 



broCor; brother 
brfd; bride 
cild (//. cildra) ; child 
cnapa, cnafa (Ay/) ; 

knave 
cyn; kin 



dohtor; daughter 
feeder ; father 
husbunda {householder) 

husband 
modor; mother 
nefa ; nephew 



sunu ; son 
sweostor ; sister 
widuwa ; widower 
widuwe ; widow 
wif {ivoffuin) ) wife 



6. Words relating to the parts of the body and natural functions. 



ancleow; ankle 

baelg {bag) J belly, bulge, 

bellows 
ban; boile 
blod; blood 
bodig {stature) ; body 
bosm {/old) ; bosom 
brae's; breath 
breost; breast 
cedce; cheek 
ceowan ; to chew 
cin; chin 



cneow J knee 
edge ; eye 
ear ; ear 
edttnj aftn 
elboga; elboW 
finger ; finger 
flsesc ; flesh 
fot ; foot 
fyst; fist 
gesiht ; sight 
goma; gum 
JSSt ; hair 



hand ; hand 

heafod; head 

heals {nech) ; halter 

hel ; heel 

heorte ; heart 

hlyst {the sense of 

hearing) ; listen 
hoh {heel) ; hough 
hricg {bacU) ; ridge 
hrif {bowels) • midrifl 
lim; limb 
lippe ; Uq 
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niaga [stomach) ; maw 
mearg; marrow 
miV5; mouth 
ncegl ; nail 



nasu ; nose 
sculder ; shoulder 
seon ; to see 
to© ; tooth 



tunge ; tongue 
|>eoh ; thigh, thews 
J>r6te; throat 



7. Wdrds relating to handicrafts, trade, &c. 



adesa ; adze 

anfilt ; anvil 

angel {hook) ; to angle 

ar; oar 

aruwc ; arrow 

bat ; boat 

bil; bill 



cla8; cloth 

craeft {strengih) ; craft 

hamor; hammer 



brses ; brass 

bycgan ; to buy 

bytel ; beetle 

ceap {bargain, sale) ; mangian (to traffic) ; 

cheap, chaffer, chap- monger 

man 
ceol (small ship) ; keel 



8. Words denoting common attributive ideas. 



bald ; bold 
bittor; bitter 
blaec; black 
blac (pale) ; bleach 
brad; broad 
brtin , brown 
cealo (balil) ; callow 
ceald ; cold 
col ; cool 
dearc; dark 



deop ; deep 
deore ; dear 
eald ; old 
efen; even 
fjEgr ; fair 
fsett; fat 
full; full 
ful; foul 
geolo ; yellow 
graeg ; grey 



grene ; green 

heah; high 

heard ; hard 

hefig ; heavy 

hwite ; white 

rude (red) ; ruddy, ruddle, 

ruddock (the robin-red' 

breast) 



9. Miscellaneous words. 



ac, eac (also) ; eke 

acsian ; to ask 

adl (pain, sickness) ; 
addle 

sefre ; ever 

semta (leisure) ; oemtig ; 
empty 

Dc>cl (noble) ; Atheling, 
Ethelred 

a5 ; oath 

beor; beer 

bana (killer) ; bane, rats- 
bane 

bealo (tuoe) ; bale-ful 

beam (tree) ; beam 

bede (prayer) ; bedesman 

beorht; bright 

beodan ; to bid 

beran ; to bear 

berstan ; to burst 

bitan ; to bite 

bysig, busy ; bysgu, 

business 
kJawan; to blow 



bletsian (from blot, 
sacrifice) ; to bless 

bli'iJe ; blithe 

boc ; book 

borgian (from boi^- 
plcdge) ; to borrow 

brecan ; to break 

brycg; bridge, brig 

brydel; bridle 

bryne (flame)\ brimstone 

biytan (to break) ; brittle 

bugan ; to bow 

bur (cottage) ; bower 

burh (fort) ; borough 

byrig (toinb) ; burg 

byrSen ; burthen 

carl (male) ; Charles 

cearu ; care 

ceorfan (to cut) ; carve 

ceorl; churl 

ceosan ; to choose 

cliJenan ; to clean 

cleofan ; to cleave 

clipian \to call) \ 7-dept 



cnawan ; to know 
cniht (y'outhy attendant) ; 

knight 
cnucian ; to knock 
cos, cyss ; kiss 
crafian ; to crave 
crawan ; to crow 
creopan ; to creep 
eric; cmtch 
cringan (to be weak, to die), 

cringe, crank, cranky 
cwic (alive) ; quick 
cuman ; to come 
quellan ; quell, kill 
cwen (female); queen, 

quean 
cweSan (to say) ; quoth 
cyning ; king 
d*l (paii) ; deal, dole : 

6r-d^l (or = beginning). 

Gertn. Urtheil ; ordeal 
deman {to judge) ; dom ; 

deem, doom 
dol (Joolish) ; dolt 
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drcorig {bloody^ sad); 

dreary 
dreogan (/o endure) ; 

drudge 
driian ; to drive 
drencan {/o fnaketo drink)', 

to drench 
drincan ; to drink 
drigan {to dry) ; drug, 

drought 
dwinan {topitie) ; dwindle 
dyne {thunder) ; din 
d/sig {foolish) ; dizzy 
dynt {a sounding blow) ; 

dint 
eac (also) ; eke 
ealdor ; elder, alderman 
ecg; edge 

eorl {man of valour) ; earl 
eornost; earnest 
etan ; to eat 
fa^en {glad) ; fain 
faran {logo) ; fare, ford 
feallan ; to fall 
fealo {yellow) ; fallow 

(ground), fallow-deer 
feoh {cattle, tnoney) ; fee 
feohtan ; to Bght 
feor; iar 
fitfele; fiddle 
fleogan ; to fly 
fleotan ; to float 
folc ; folk • 
forhtian ; to frighten 
fostor {food) ; foster 
freo {honoured, lordly) ; 

free 
freon {to honour, love); 

friend 
fretan {to gnaw) ; to fret 
gaderian; to gather 
gal {merry), ge61a {merry* 

making); Yule 
galan {to sing) ; nightin- 
gale 
gamen {pleasure) ; game 
gan, gangan {to go) ; go, 

gang, gangway 
gar {dart) ; to gore 
gast ; ghost, gas 
gedp {vnde) ; gape, gap 
gear; year 
gearo {ready) ; yare 



geldan {to pay), gilt 

{ftte); guilt, yield 
geleafa; belief 
geong ; young 
geogoS ; youth 
geond ; yonder 
geom {desirous), geor- 

nian ; to yearn 
gerefa {one who makes lo 

obey) ; reeve, sheriff 
gifan ; to give 
glitian ; to glitter 
gnagan ; to gnaw 
g ')d ; good 
grapian {to lay hold of) ; 

prab, grapple 
gretan ; to greet 
guma {man) ; bride- 
groom 
habban {to hold) ; have, 

haft 
had {state or condition) ; 

(jodJiead, chiXdi-hood, 

&c. 
h«lan ; to heal (from 

hal = whole) 
hdlig; holy 
ham ; home, Cobham 

&c. 
has; hoarse 
hdt ; hot 
healdan ; to hold 
h^lan {to hide) ; hell 
here {army) ; harbour {i,e, 

refuge for an army^ 

from beorga), herring 

(the army- or shoal- 

fish) 
hingrian ; to hunger 
hiw {form, fashion) ; hue 
hladan {to pump up) ; 

ladle 
hlotJ {band of robbers, 

booty) ; loot 
hoc ; hook 

hneO {swift) ; ready, rash 
hrseCe {gmckly, soon) ; 

rathe, rather 
hreosan ; to rush 
hreowan {repent) ; to rue 
hriddel {sieve) ; to riddle 

(with holes) 
hwset {sharp) | to whet 



hwytel {a sharp toot) ; 

whittle 
hweorfan {to turn) ; warp 
h^^d {covering, skin) ; 

hide 
hydan {to cover) ; to hide 
hyff {shore, port) ; Green- 

hithe, &c. 
hyran ; to hear 
Iar {doctrine) ; lore 
loeran {teach) ; learn {still 

vulgarly used in the 

sense of tecu:hing) 
leas {false) ; leasing 
leod {people); lewd {be- 
longing to the common 

people) 
le<Sf {dear), ledfan ; lief, to 

love 
lie {corpse) ; lich-gate 
Hn (fiax) ; linen, linnet 

{the flax finch) 
lystan {to plecue) ; ' him 

listed,' listless 
moegen {strengtii) ; main 
mdgan (pe able) ; may 
maoe {^vorm) ; moth 
max, masc {noose) ; mesh 
mersc ; marsh 
mete; meet 
metsian {to feed) ; mess, 

messmate 
mod (mind) ; mood 
mor ; moor 
mortJ ; murther 
morgen ; mom, morrow 
mot ; shire-moot (m^tan, 

m^tan = to meet) 
nacod ; naked 
nseddre ; adder {an adder 

= a nadder) 
uses; naze, -ness (in 

Fumess, &c.) 
neb {beak) ; nib 
ne6d; need 
niht ; night 
niCer {chum) ; nether 
ost; east 
pic, pitch 

pinewincle, periwinkle 
pipe; pipe 

nedan {interpret) ; to rea4 
rap ; rope 
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reac {smoke) ; reek 
reafian (rob) ; be-reave, 

reiver 
rec {care) ; feckless 
xiQt{dominion) ; bishop-ric 
rod {cross) ; rood 
s^ (good luck) ; siSlig 
\lttcky) ; seely {old 
\ Engl,)\ silly (i.e., 

blessed) 
sar ; sore, sorry, sorrow 
gcacan ; to shake 
gcafan \scrapi) ; to shave 
sceaft {a scrciped pole) ; 

shaft 
sceapan {to fornix create) ; 
shape (from this comes 
tJie su^x scipe or scype 
s= -ship) 
sceacga {a bush or bunch) \ 

shaggy 
sceran ; to shear, to share, 

short, shire 
sceaOan (to injure) ; 

scatheless 
sceawian {to look) ; show 
sceofan; shove, shuffle, 

scuffle 
scinan; to shine 
scfp; ship, skipper 
scir (purCy clear) \ sheer 
scrincan ; to shrink 
scrud (garment); shroud 
sealt ; salt 
secgan ; to say 
s^el; sail 
sencan ; to sink 
seoc ; sick 
seolfer ; silver 
s\^ ; sleep 
slecg; sledge-hammer 
slop {frock) ; slop-shop 
smeoru (grease) ; smear 



snican (cree^) ; sneak 
s6f5 {truth) ; sooth-sayer 
sped (prosperity) ; speed 
spell (ta/e) ; gospel (i,e,, 

good-spell 
spr^can ; to speak 
stsef; staff 
stearc {strong) ; stark, 

starch 
stelan ; to steal 
stician ; to stick, stitch 
stfgan (to mount) ; stirrup 

(i.e.,stig-rap = mount' 

ing rope) 
stow (place) \ to stow 

away, names in — stow 
sweart {black) ; swarthy 
swelgan ; to swallow 
sweltan (to die) ; swelter 
swerian ; to swear, 

answer (and=a^»u/) 
swifan {fo move quickly) ; 

swift 
syllan (to give) ; sell 
tsecan; to teach 
tsesan {to pluck) ; tease 
tendan, tyndan (to kindle); 

tinder 
J)e6f; thief 
yyrel (hole) ; drill, nostril 

(i.e. nose-hole) 
>weorh {oblique) ; athwart 
>yrr (dry) ; thirst 
>ringan (to press) j throng 
>rsel; thrall 
tid (time) ; tide 
treowan {to trust) ; to 

trow 
treowS ; truth, trust 
tiin {enclosed ground) ; 

town 
wacan, wacian ; to wake, 
watch 



waed (garment) ; widow's 

weeds 
wana (lack) ; want 
wanian ; to wane 
wealcan {to roll, turn) ; 

walk 
weald (forest) ; Weald, 

Wold 
wealdan (to rule) ; wield, 

Bretwalda (governor of 

0ie Britons) 
wealh (foreign) ; Welsh, 

walnut 
wed {a pledge) ; to wed 
w^n (hope), wenan (to 

expect) ; ween, over- 
weening 
weorc; work 
weorpan (to throw) ; 

mouldwarp (ue,, motdd^ 

thrower) 
weortJ ; worth 
wic {dwelling) ; Alnwick, 

Greenwicn 
wilcuma (one wh^ comes 

when Ttj^ wish) ; wel- 
come ' 
wolcen {clouds ; welkin 
wop {weeping) ; whoop 
wraestan {to twist) ; wrest, 

wrestle 
wregan (to cucuse) ; 

bewray 
wriOian ; to wreathe, 

writhe. Derivative, 

wrist 
wjm (joy) ; winsome 
wyrd (fate) ; weird 
wyrhta (ttforkman) ; 

Wright 
yfel (bad) ; evil, ill 
yman ; to run 



Besides words like those in the preojsding list, which involve some interest- 
ing variation in form or meaning, there are very many which have kept their 
place in our language without material variation either in form or in meaning. 
These are generally easy to recognize. No one with any knowledge of Latm 
would suppose for a moment that such words as bind, climb, com, crop, deaf, 
dimt east, end, fall, fitid, full, grim, grind, heap, help, horse, hunt, land, leaf, 
melt, nest, north, south, oft, ram, sand, send, sing, sit, spill, spring, step, sting, 
stream, swin^, timber, turf, loeb^ word, thing, thorn, were of Latin or Greek 
origin. 
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On comparing the earlier forms of English words with those now 
current, the following changes (among others) present themselves : — 

1. The vowel y of A.S. and early English gives place to 1, as dynt 
dint ; hlystan listen ; >yrstan thirst ; ^x fire ; bryd bride. 

2. A.S. 80 appears as ea (n^an read) ; as i (rsedel riddle) ; as e 
(wsere were) , or as ee and ea (slsepan sleep ; spsec speech ; hselan 
heat), 

3. Broken vowel sounds in A.S. tend to become homogeneous in 
modem Eng^lish. Thus e&' appears as i (heah higK) ; as 8, ^®) or ea 
(edc eke^ ceace cheeky leaf leaf) ; as e or ea (hedfod head^ dedd dead) ; ea 
appears as 6, a, or o (bealcian belch^ earm arm^ feallan fall^ fealdan 
fdd) : eo or eo appears as e, e&, or a (deofol devil^ heofon heavefi, heorot 
hart, heorte heart, feor/ar), as le (leof lief, kon^ fiend, theof thief), 
as ee (tre6 tree ; beo bee ; deor deer, cre6pan creep\ as 1 (meolc viilk, 
seoc sick), 

4. A.S. £ appears as o or oa (aniic only, halig holy, ban bone, \XhXloaf^ 
Ikmfoam; as aw (gdnian>'azc///) ; as o (wat wot, wedlac wedlock), 

5. Long o takes the sound of a (00), or fl (to to; don do; m6na moon; 
m69 mother, &c.). 

6. A.S. ^ appears as ee (cw^n queen^ s^can seek, \.& teeth), 

7. All sorts of vowel sounds in unaccented syllables get to be repre- 
sented by & (See e.g, , the inflexions of the time of Chaucer. ) Compare 
the French /<?/rtf = perry, soudain = suddeti, &c 

8. A.S. c ( = k) appears as ch or tch (cild child ; ceace cheek; cyrice 
church ; spsec speech ; bealcian belch ; maca (companion) match ; ceap 
cheap; cempa champion; ceorl churl; streccan stretch; pic pitch); 
but not uniformly (compare drink and drench, stink and stench, seek and 
beseech, pick and pitch, and the words cyning king ; ceol keel ; cyssan 
kiss, &c.}. 

9. A.S. Off appears as dflre (hrycg ridge; bry<^ bridge; mycg midge; 
ecg edge). This softening of the guttural to ch or soft g is due to 
French influence, but the sounds are not those represented in French 
by ch and soft g ; hence the frequent insertion of / or d, 

10. A. S. ff or eg* oflen disapoears, or is replaced by w or y (byc^n buy ; 
secgan say ; fleogan /ly; daeg day; morgen morrow; dagan dawn; 
lagu lazu ; gnagan gnaw , hagol hail ; nigon nine; faegr fair ; 
mcegen main; druncenian drown, isgicel icicle); especially at the 
end of a word (bodig body; dysig dizzy ; hunig Jwney, &c.). Also at 
the beginning (gear ^mr; gese^^j; m^ovAyon; gtong young; gildan 
yield; gidic like; genoh enough ; git if, &c.)» 

11. The guttural hg or gh became sounded (and sometimes written) as 
f {^weorg dwarf ; leahior laughter ; compare cough and dough). In 
early English we find doftyr (daughter) ; caufte (caught) ; thof (though) ; 
thruff (through), 

12. Guttural h appears as k, g, or srh (cniht knight; Pihtas Picts ; 
leoht light; eahta eight, &c). Initial h oflen disappears (as hit it; 
hwing Tving; hnecca neck; hlystan listen, &c.). 
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13. A.S. sc appears as 8h (scild shield; scnid shroud; sceal shall: 
seacan shake ; lesc ash ; fixsz flesIC), 

14. S has replaced th (as eat^e ease ; has for hath, &c.). 

15. D, t, and th are often interchanged. Compare deck and thatch; 
burthen and burden ; bud and button (Fr. bonton) ; drills tril [ftostn'l) 
and thrili, &c. 

16. L sometimes replaces r. Compare Hal and Harry; Dolly and 
Dorothy ; Sally and Sarah, (See § 341.) Sometimes it replaces n, as 
in luncheon for nuncheon. 

17. M replaces n final, as in vettom {venin), ransotn {ran(on), &c., or 
springs out of n when followed by b or f; as Dumbarton {Dun 
Breton)*, Iianiper (hanaper) ; Pom/ret {Pontejract), 

18. Letters frequently disappear. Thus : 

L before a guttural or s (selc ecuh ; hwilc which ; als as). 

N has been lost from the words us (German uns), tooth {Gothic tunthus, 
Lat, dentem), tithe (tenth), elerfen (endlufon), goose (gans), other {Goth. 
anthar), mouth {Gertnan mund), could = cufSe {cxxxvazx^^ five {German 
filnf, Gr. vtyre), Thursday fThunresdseg), &c N final has disappeared 
from my (mine), ag^o (agone), no (none), &c. Similarly y^^ = from. 

R has vanished from several words, as speah (sprecan), pin {A.S. preon, 
Scotch prin, Old English preen), Fanny (Frances), cockcule (cocard), 
palsy (paralysis). 

T and d and th have disappeared from anvil (anfilt). Benedick 
(Benedict), gospel (godspell), answer (andswarian), best (betst), Essex 
(Fast Saxons), Norman {Northman)^ worship (worthship), &c. 

P has disappeared from head (heafod), woman (wifinan), had (hsefde), 
/(t?r^ (hlaford), &c. 

19. Initial syllables tend to disappear. See § 341 and compare reeve, 
gerefa ; lone, alone {all one) ; board, aboard, &c 

20. Internal syllables disappear. Cam^2iXQ lark, laverock ; last, latest; 
since, sitfunes ; Monday, Monandceg ; fortnight, four teennight ; damsel, 
demoiselle ; comrade, camarade. 

21. The loss of final syllables (especially inflexions) is too common to 
need special notice. 

22. Letters sometimes intrude into words where they are not radical. 
B or p and d or t appear after zu and n respectively, as in thumb, 

lamb, dumb, limb, number, glimpse (from gleam), sefttpstress {seam), 
empty {emtig), embers {cemyrie), &c., thunder (yunor), kindred {kinrede), 
anent {on-efn or on-efun), parchment (parchemin), ancient {ancien from 
antiquanus), tyrant {tyran), romaunt {roman),fond (fon = a fool), 
expound {expono), sound {son), lend {lanan), drownded (for drowned), 
&c. T has also crept into glisten (glisian), tapestry {tapisserie), &c., 
and d into alderliefest = allerliefest. In advance {avancer) the ^ is an 
error. 

Q- has intruded into foreign, sovereign, impregtmble (prendre). 

T is often a phonetic offgrowth of 8, as in against, betwixt, behest 
{behtTs), &c. 

S has appeared at the beginning of various words, as smeltf scratch, scrawl. 
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sneeze, smash, &c., and has intruded into island {ealand or inland), 

aisle {aile), demesne {dominium), 
N appears at the banning ot some words, as Noll {Oliver), Nancy 

(Anne), Nell {Ellenj, nuncle {uncle), nowche {oivche), newt {efete), and 

has intruded into wi;fM//^^ {nightegale), messenger, ensample, passenger, 

(Compare § 341.) 
B has mtruded in bridegroom (guma), vagrant {vagare), hoarse (A S. 

hds),kc, (See §341.) 

23. Two consonants, or a consonant and a vowel, often change places 
{metathesis). Compare bright and beorht ; wright ^sAivyrhta; brid 
and bird; thresh and yerscan ; fresh oxidfersc, &c 

24. Some words of Teutonic origin have assumed an initial e in passing 
through French. Compare guile and wile ; guard and ward; Guillaumt 
and William, 

25. Consonants get assimilated through juxtaposition. Then we get 
lammas from Mdfmesse ; gammer from godmother ; gaffer from ^w^/- 
father, 

B. SCAirDIVAYIAH WOBDS AKB ELXMEITTS IK ENGLISH. 

of these are found in some geogra- 



Some of the most important 
phical names : — 

ark ) (temple or i Arkholm 
argh j altar) \ Grimsargh 
beck (brook), Caldbeck 
by (town), Whitby 
dal (valley), Dalby 

ey. a (island) {g;^y 

fell (rock hUl), ScawfeU 
ford ) ( Seaford 

forth [ (inlet) \ Seaforth 
firth ) (Holmforth 

force (waterfall) y Mickleforce 

^^} (enclosure) {^?5f|^'* 



gill (valley), Ormesgill 
holm (island), Langholm 
ness (headland), Skipness 
scar (steep rock), Scarborough 
skip (ship). Skip with 

|^^'^g) (place of meet- ( ™"fi^,f ^ 
^•."S \ ^inff) JTmgwall 

dmg ; ^' \ Dingwall 

ttl(-'l>ge){Sn-J|^p^ 

toft (small field), Lowestofr 
with (wood), Langwith 



A LIST OF SOME CELTIC WORBS PBESEBVEB IN ENGLISH. 



bag 


crag 


gown 


lath 


rug 


bard 


crock-ery 


griddle 


mattock 


size 


barrow 


crowd (fiddle) 


gruel 


mesh 


smooth 


basket 


cudgel 


grumble 


mop 


soak 


bog 


dainty 


gyve 


muggy 


solder 


bran 


dam 


hawker 


pail 


tackle 


bug-bear 


flannel 


hem 


pan 


tall 


bump 


flaw 


hog 


peck 


tinker 


button 


fleam 


knell 


pitcher 


trudge 


cabin 


funnel 


knock 


rail 


welt 


clout 


fur 


knoll 


rasher 


whip 
wicket 


coble 


glen 


lad 


ridge 


cock-boat 


goblin 


lass 


rim 


wire 
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The follovdng geographical names are of Celtic origin: — Rivers i^^ 
Avon, Dee, Don, Ouse, Severn, Stoor, Thanies, Trent Hills t — 
Cheviot, Chiltem, Grampian, Malvern, Mendip. Islands : — ^Arran, 
Bute, Man, Mull, Wight. CaufUies : — Devon, Dorset, Kent. Towns : 
— Liverpool, Penrith, Penzance. 

The following Celtic elements are found in some geographical names : 
— Aber (mouth of a river), as, ' Aberdeen, Aber-brothwick, Aberwick 
f Berwick) ; ' Atuhin (field), as, ' Auchindoir, Auchinleck;' Ardor Aird 
(high, projecting), as, ' Ardnamurchan, Ardrishaig ; ' Bal (village), 
as, ' Bsumoral ; Bt^n or Pfft (mountain), as, * Ben Nevis, Penmaen- 
mawr;* Blair (field clear of wood), as, 'Blair Athol;* Brae (rough 
ground), as, ' Braemar ; ' Caer (fort), as, ' Caerleon (Carlisle) ; Comhe or 
Comp (valley), as, ' Compton, Ilfracombe, Appuldurcombe ; * Dun 
(hill), as, 'the Downs, Dumbarton;' Inch (island), as, 'Inchkeith, 
Inchcape ,* * Inver (mouth of a river), as, * Inverness, Inverary ; ' 
Kill (cell, chapel), ' Kilmarnock ; ' tin (deep pool), ' Linlithgow, 
King's Lynn \ ' Ilan (church), * Llandaff, Launceston ; * Tre (town), 
* Coventry (town of the convent), Oswestry ; ' Strath (broad valley;, 
'Strathfieldsaye.* 

THE CLASSICAL ELEMEKT DT BV0LI8H. 

The greater part of the abstract terms in English, and words relating 
to religion, law, science, and literature, are of Latin or Greek origin. 
Most words of three or more syllables are of classical ori^rin, and a 
very large number of those of two syllables, the exceptions being 
mostly words formed by English suffixes from monosyllabic roots. 
Most monosyllabic words In English are of Teutonic origin, but many 
are derived from Latin and Greek, the greater part having come to us 
through French. The following belong to this class : — 

ace (as) cape (caput) desk ) (ASsoy.^ glaive (gladius) 

age (aetaticum), cash (capsa) dish j ^ ' gourd (cucurbita) 

I Old Fr, edage chafe (calefacere) dose (Scktis) grant (credentare) 

aid (adjutum) chain (catena) doubt (dubitare) grease (crassus) 

aim (aestimare) chair (cathedra) dress (dirigere) grief gravis) 

alms (fXcTj/Aoo-vm) chalk (calx) due (debitum) host (hospit-) 

arch (arcus) chance (cadentia) duke (dux) hulk (fSAxas) 

aunt (amita) charm (carmen) fair (feria) inch funcia) 

balm (balsamum) chase (captiare) faith (fides) jaw (gabata) 

base (bassus) chief (caput) fay (fata) jest (gestum) 

beast (bestia) coin (cuneus) feat (factum) jet (jactum) 

beef (boves) cork (cortex) feign (fingere) join (jungo) 

blame (blasphemia) couch (collocare) fierce (ferus) joy (gaudium) 

boil (bullirc) count (comes) foil (folium) lace (laqueus) 

boon (bonus) count (computare) force (fortis) lease (laxare) 

brace (brachium) cost (constare) forge (fabrica) liege (legius) 

brief (brevis) coy (quietus) found (fundere) lounge (longus) 

bull (bulla) cue (cauda) fount (fons) mace (massa) 

cage* (cavea) cull (coUigere) frail (fragilis) mail, annour (mac* 

car \ dame (domina) frown (frons) ula, tfiesh) 

carry | (carrus) daunt (domitare) fruit (fructus) male (masculus) 

charge ) dean (decanus) fry (frigere) mount (mons) 

• Note the curious change of b, p, or v, between vowels into 90ft %*^ (See \ 341.) - 
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niece (neptis) 
noise (noxia) 
nurse (nutrix) 
ounce (oncia) 
pace (passus) 
paint (pingere) 
pair (par) 
pay (pacare) 
peace (pax) 
peach (persica) 
place (platea) 
plait (plectere) 



prey (prseda) scarce {tx-siarptus) street (strata) 

priest (presbyter) scourge(ex-corrigere)sue, suit (sequor) 



print (primere) 

priSl^p^^^^^"") 

proof (probare) 
push (pulsare) 
quire (chorus) 
quite (quietus) 

Sfe }(«"-) 
ray (radius) 



P^®* \ /«l«/.Jfl,«»^ 'car (retro) 

plead 1 (P^^"°*) rill (rivulus) 

plum pmnnm) river (riparius) 
plunge {plttmbicar€)xo\i (rotulus) 

point (punctum) round (rotundus) 

poor ^uper) rule (regula) 

praise (pretiare) safe (salvus) 

pray (precari) sage (sapiens) 

preach (praedicare) sauce (salsus) 



seal (sigillum) 
search {circare) 
seat (sedes) 
short (curtus) 
si^e (assedium) 
sir (senior) 
sluice (exclusis) 
soar {exattrare) 
source (surgere) 
spice (species) 
spouse (sponsus) 
sprain (exprimo) 
spy (specio) 

squad, square («r-view fvidere) 
quadrare) void (viduus) 

stage (staticiis) vouch (vocare) 
strain (stringo) vow (votum) 
st'rait (strictus) waste (vastus) 



sure (securus) 
taint (tinctus) 
task (taxare) 
taste {taxitare) 
taunt (temptare) 
tense (tempus) 

{^?^«>)(tractus) 

treat (tractare) 
vaunt {vattifarc) 
veal (vitulus) 



strange (extraneus) 

The above list does not include a large number of monosyllables, the 
Latin or^;in of which is obvious, such as cede ifcdo)^ 

QRIMM'S LAW. 

Besides words like the foregoing, which with many others have been dis- 
tinctly imparted from the classical languages into English, there are numerous 
instances in which a word or root is common to several of the Aryan languages, 
without having been borrowed by any one from another, all having received 
the word in common from some more primitive source. In tracing the 
variations which such words assume, a very remarkable relation between the 
consonants is found, which is commonly known as * Grimm*s Law.' 

If the same roots or the same words exist (i) in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, &c., 
(2) in Gothic or the Low German dialects, and (3) in Old High German, then 
I. When the first class have an aspirate the second have the corresponding 
soft check {f,e. flat or middle mute), the third the corresponding hard check 
(ue. sharp or tnin mute). II. When the first class have a soft check {flat or 
middle mutj?), we find the corresponding hard check {sharp or thin mute) in the 
second class, and the corresponding aspirate in the third. III. When the 
first class have a hard consonant {sharp or thin mute), the second have the 
aspirate, and the third the soft check {flat or middle mute). In this third 
section of the rule, however, the law holds good for Old High German only as 
regards the dental series of mutes, the middle (or flat) guttural being generally 
replaced by h^ and the middle (or flat) labial by/* 

The three branches of the law given above may be easily remembered in the 
following way : — Take a circular disc of cardboard, and mark on it three 
radii, inclined each to each at an angle of I20\ Mark these three radii (i), 
(2), and (3), corresponding respectively to the three classes of languages above 
referred to— (i) denoting Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, &c. ; (2) denoting Gothic 
and Low G^inan dialects (including English) ; and (3) denoting Old High 

German. Place the disc on a sheet of paper, and write Aspirate opposite the 

» . ' ' ' 

* The above is the law in its general form. It is subject to special modifications and 

exceptions. -- ■ - - — 
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end of radius (i), Middle or Flat opposite the end of radius (2), and Thin or 
Sharp opposite the end of radius (3). The disc may be shifted, so that radius 
(i), instead of pointing to Aspirate^ may point to the other two classes of 
mutes in succession. In each position of the disc, each radius will point to 
the class of mutes that may be expected to characterize any word that is com- 
mon to all three classes of languages, provided that one radius points to the 
Class of mutes which the word in question exhibits in that group of languages 
which that radius represents. 

The law may also be easily recollected in the following way. It is obvious 
that the arrangement of three balls in three holes is settled as soon as two balls 
have been arranged in two holes. Similarly if we know how two of the three 
classes of mutes are apportioned to two of the three classes of languages, the 
assignment of the third follows as a matter of course. If we take Latin as 
representing the Sanskrit — Greek — Latin group, and English as representing 
the Low German group, the little formula '*duo fratres, two brothers, 
will give us all that we want. The d of duo and the t of two remind us that 
a flat (or middle) mute in the Latin class corresponds to a sharp (or thin) mute 
in the English class. The f of fratres and the b of brothers remind us that an 
aspirate in the Latin class answers to a flat mute in the English class. The t 
oi fratres and the th of brothers remind us that a sharp (or thin) mute in the 
Latin class answers to an aspirate in the English class. The remaining class of 
mutes in each case belongs to Old High German. Practically our main 
concern is with the relations between Gredc, Latin, and English roots, and for 
these the formula is sufficient. 

The following are a few instances of the application of this law : — 

I. 



Greek, 

I. xe^s 


Latin, 

(h)anser 

heri 

hortus 


Sanskrit, 

hansa 
hyas 


English, 
(Ang, Sax.) 

goose 

gestrandaeg 

garden 


Gothic. 

gans 

gistra 

gards 


Old High 
German. 

kans 

kestar 

karto 


1 Bvydrrip 

ieipo 

2.lHp 
leapffciy 


fera 


dhrish 


daughter 
door 
deer 
dare 


daughtar 
daur 
dius 
ga-daur- 


tohtar 
tor 
tior 
tarran 


\ 


medius 


madhya 


middle 


san 


mitte 


/<l>4p<a 
)(4>pdTpa) 


fero 
frater 
fagus 
fu-i 


bhri 
bhratri 

bhavami 


bear 

brother 

beech 

be (be-om) 


baira 

brdthar 

b6ka 


piru 
pruoder 
puocha 
pirn 


1 ytyos 
4. Iy6vv 
1 fidyas 


gnosco 

genus 

genu 

mag-nus 

ego 


jna 
jati 
janu 
mah>at 


IL 

know 
kin 
knee 

A.S. micel 
A.S. Jc 


kan 

kuni 

kniu 

mih-ils 

ik 


chan 
chuni 
chniu 
mih-il 
ih (G. ich) 
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Latin. 


Sanskrit. 


ped-is 








d«o 




dent-is 


daa(-as 



taihan 
tunth 
hUfi 



Old High 



I ('ir) 



w^'is 


k«pala 
hmkya 


qui-3 




tu 


twam 


Ires 


trayu 


alter 


ant-ara 


paler 


pilri 


super 




ple-nus 


pflrni 






peUb 





A S. beaTod 

A.S. hwa 



haubith 
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jAW 


^k (i) 


bk iA) 




d 
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( 


fi 






















tLnlb 


>:fl,v 


l\d,b 






'/ 


b 






h 
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P 




- 


P>-iJ 


''', i'. -^ 


V- 



The following pairs of words illustrate the law as it relates to English and 
the classical languages ;—»(», fori; -piv^, (win; nofo, Aarits [Sc); tdxpa, 
tear; x^^v, gall; fluftii, pyl ox fit ; lofuta, tami; ipS-i, trtow, tra; itxp, 
tua/er ; rripoii, /ca/icr ; KOjnnw, hatvett ; K\ii*, hl}-st, listen; iii6v, tiimd; 
twAat, foai ; rim {fiinf), five; ria(n)go, brtak; calamus, halm; coUum, 
haiU, Halter; macer, taager, uuagrt; acer, laget ; homo, guma ; tonare, 
thuitdtr; lingua (=dingiia), tongue; vidcre, viitan ; torquere, Ihrmo ; tego, 
Ikatt, thatch ; piscis, fish ; pscus, feoh ; lum, lam, the, that, &c ; u-ter, 
whither ; porcus, /earh ; tuni-eo, thumb ; palea, fiale [yelleru) ; capioi 
haHatt, have, . 



£HGLISH CRAMHAlt. 



A List of the principal Latin Words Derivatives flrom 
Tg-Tiinh ar6 found in EnglislL* 

IfHyi aurifeRnu. 



A««T (li/irf), BCidui (isur), aorbus liilter) 

ao^, accrbityt acrimony, add^ 
ima (/ ilarfiK] ; acuta, Kumen. 
AWm (ArnH) ; cdiftu, edify. 
Attmu (/n«/).; equal, eqiutien, adequate 

' — 'tidA : dtuary- 



agile, uiltitc. 
AlUBi IfinsM) ; atacrity. 
JUiol {atitr),>hH (filter 0/ two); alien, alur, 

ultcmale, alibi, 
Ala (/ HouriM ; alimony, aliment. 
Altw<4^>&<>)iiilutude, exalt. 
ABiUti* bBHrftKr Aiwffr) : ambition. 
AabolB (/luU^; amMe,BH>iiambu]iB(. 
Aim V An), amicus {/rimdi. ainor (£mc) ; 

Asiplu (m^) ; ample, sm^i^. 

Aa(* (/ c£iibX uxiut; anximu, aniiety, 
■D^uulii an^er. 

a-r"™ tfmur, inut) : ancle. 

Jbba OmitKi, aniiaiu (nuW) ; animate, ani- 
mal, magoanimDus- 



ola (™ri i annulai 
ran (war) { annual, i 



i^aija {laffn) ; April, aperient, aperture. 

ApdltJiw); apiary. 

AmeUe (/ f4dV) ; appellatioo, appeal. 

Apbu ( yfiferf) i apto (/>/) ; adapt, apt. 

A4ua(ad/fr-); aqueouA, aqueduct, aquatic. 

ArUtar (iuiV»v) ; arbiirate, aibluaiy. 

Azin (''ve) ; arbour. 

Axon* (Ami) ; an, arch. 

Aidw{/Mnr); anient, arwA. 

AltVH litaf) \ aiduom. 

Jbna {J firmed ; argue, argument 

Aiuna (iAt) ; uid, aridity. 

AnM (JilliHgii : arms, armour. 

tittltlmigh); arable. 

An (fMin ; art, artist, artiEce. 

Aitni (wi'jii), aniculu) [liiUtjemt sr/atim- 

tn^ ■ artjculate, article. 
AilnMa (oil) ; aunine. 

AB£z(iM&> /audacious, auibi^ty. 
AnllD 1/ Miari ; audience, audible. 
^jH (/ iKTwm) i auction, aulbm. 



Auiliom (Ar^) ; auiUiaiy. 
Avarui (j-rteat); avarice, aval 
Andoa (rarer); avidity. 
KrUiMnl}; avuiy. 

Bene {wtU) ; benediction, benefit 
Beuignua i^ind'); benign, benign 
Seatia (Aeoif) ; beaH, bsiial. 



Caballiu (.iiwir) ; cavalri 
(Wvi^asumvW 



Gddtro (/.(u^-rnm cala 'hal-), recalcitranl. 
(M«nhu (MUM ^ calculate. 

OoUuii^Ci^ftiifXcaliasut; callauE. 
Oampui {Jlaiit't ; camp, encamp, champa^ 
Oaaleo (/ h,rT, Br lirWx candiduriSSKt); 

candid, mcendiary, candle, candour, 
t^onii tiiag); canine. 
Oainna (i^ : canal, cbannel. 
Oanlii [/ liHs:) ; chanu incantation. 
Capillnt {hair) ; cai»llaiy. 
Ospio (/ lake), cnptui (ft.*r«) : captive, capa. 

C^mt \)icad) : cape, capital, captain^ chapter, 

CHl»(™ft; caibonfarb^niferous. 

OaHJurOti-ri™); incatcerale. 

Cards (hinge); cardinal. 

Connen (sen^) ; rhnnn. 

Care, camisltfcjA); carnal, incarnate, ehamtl- 



Cado(/ jw>: cede, precede, proceed, c* 
Ot\ebtet7rr}Kr^eai): celebrate. 
Calsr (jHieki ; celerity, accelerate. 
0^ (; liidf) ; concej, 

the English derivatirei are siveo. 



tATtN DERIVATIVES. 



U tatam ( hmdrtdj; tent, cenliuy. 

DnWiCRnm (/iAi((^fi>uA];du«ni, di 

OtrtaBlrejffAffd): cpTKiiPr ctrttfy, 
OBas{//M'/irrl; caw, teaaiion. 
DhutaMUiT): dniit, chniw, cirioon. 
Obv* ('1"^ : cinctuR, smxiDct. 
Oninm (fmwrf), eirms (a lirrlr); 

CW« (o'/iem) : tivil, civic, cily (dviusl 

u (MfiU] : ckar, duir)'. 

tfi; duiiClanc. 

'" " -■■--■^- vxdodc, indudr 




Siiio. dicium (/ mj); conlradld, predicl, 

Diga (fl'nj'j ; diaiy, diumal. 
Dipnu Oiager) ; digil, iligiiil. _ . 

Dicniu X^'fliy) ■■ condign, digniiy, deign. 
Oiiaa (I /(imi) ; dudple, dimpline. 

DiYiBiii: di.ine, divinnlion. 

Pe, datum (/ givt) : dadve, add, date. 

Dowo (V (ciifit) i docile, docinr. 

Dolor Cf">/). tlol™ (' «■"««); tWorow 

Somo (/ Mih) ; i 

Dana {I tnitTi.,, 

VtmiaCf littf): t , ,- 

(aWJAifl; doubi, dubioiu, indubit- 



... — ,-,-- tajiAfiO; o 

OeqM(/&<'A; c 
Ow, cmdis (*™' 

Vpfia (^n^) ; conn, 
coqioreM, cotpufenL 

Is (/ ttliae) ; creed, incredible, credi 




ll(w<t;(>: debility. 

■ (/tn) : December, dtamsl. 
KM iptcomin^; decent, decoioui- 
!■■■ ; dense, coDdcDK. 
u (!»/«): denii», irideni, bdeni. 
Mm {I tmgjer) ; deiire, daidenUe. 
U KCein-, deity, deily, deeduid (/s b€ grptx 

Itmlr^ilil deiterilf. 



...^chutic, nawHttti ; bbric, &I*icnl< 
I (liMt tltrri : fMt, fabidoui. 

FmeetB (citvtr) : bntious. 

TulH (xnuki) ; fiice, superficuL . 

FuUil (our) ; Ettile, difficulty, Acuity, f»ci 

raoio (/ maif, dc) ; feet, liction, iffecti d 
fiaenl, benefactor, perfsci, feat 

Falls (/ dame) : falsCj bllible. &d. 

Fuu Irrforl) ; fame, infamous. 

Fauilia ; family, familiar- , 

I Kliia Uftakin^. falum i'mkat it iftkli. 
' iDlant, fate, t^taL 

' FammidlnMilltf); lane, profane, fanatic. 
I FutUium Ot^Uag\ fastidious. 

Fareo ; favour. 

Febiia ; fever, febrile. 

Twrandm (Jirlili) r fecundity. 

F*Ua(<-aO; feline. 

Felix (W/«r): felicity, . 

Femiiia (wduhji) ; feminine, effeminate. 

P«d» </ itritt) ■ defend, fence, offend, otfeni 

rero_(/ fcaf)i (ertita, infer; /art. lalu 



Peitaa (irlami) ; fettin, fast. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



FidM (Jaith), Mo (/ trust) ; fidelity, confide, 

perfidy, defy. 
Fico, fixum {l/asten) ; fix, crucifix. 
Kuut {son) ; mial, affiliate. 
Ilado, fissum (/ cleave) ; fissure, fissile. 
tia^p (/ shape) ; fiction, fi£[ure, feign. 
Fiuu {end) ; final, confine, infinitive. 
Firmiu; iirm, coiuinn, affirm. 
FiMiu {treasury) ; fiscal, confiscate. 
FUveUnm {scourge, lit. scorcher) ; flagellate. 
J^Mipiamm. {disgrace)-, flagitious. 
FlAgro (/ burn) ; flagrant, conflagration. 
Flamnuk ; flame, inflammation. 
Flo, flatum (/ blow) ; inflate, flatulent. 
Fleeto (/ bend) ; deflect, flexible, circumflex. 
Flifo (/ strike) ; afflict, profligate. 
FIm {^ffwer) ; florid, nourish. 
Flno^ fluxum {I ^ow\ fluctus {;tvave) : flux, 

mfluence, fluid. 
Fodio, fossum (/ dig) ; fosse^^ fossil. 
Folium {lea/) ; foliajge, trefoil, exfoliate. 
Font ; fount, fountain. 
Fonna ; form, reform, inform. 
Fonnido {/ear) ; formidable. 
Fon, fortuna ; fortune. 
Fortu {strong) ; fortify, fortress. 
Frango, fractum (/ breah) ; fragile, frail, in* 

fringe, infraction, fragment, fiacture. 
Fnttinr (brother) ; fratemsU, fratricide. 
Fraos, naudis ; fraud. 
Froqnens; frequent. 
Frico (/ rub)^ ; friction. 
Frigus {cola) ; frigid, refrigerate. 
Frona ; front, affront, frontispiece. 
Fruotut {fruit)', fruor (/ enjoy) \ fruit, 

fructify, fruction, frugal {/rugalis). 
Fmstra {in vain) ; frustrate. 
Furio {I flee) ; fugitive, refuge. 
Fu%eo (/ //^A/^m) ; refulgent. 
Fulmen {thunderbolt) ; fulminate. 
Fumut {smoke) : fumigate, fume. 
Fnndo (/ pour) ; foundry, refimd, confound, 

confuse. 
Fundus (bottom) ; found, foundation, profound. 
Twof^iJ dL<(charge)\ function, defunct. 
Fnnut; funeral. 
Tax {thief) \ furtive. 



Oelu (tee) ; gelidj congeal, jelly. 

Oenft {race), gigno {root gen-), / beget} 

genus {kind) ; gentile, generate, gender, 
egenerate, general, gentle. 
Gero, gestum (/ bear) ; gesture, suggest, belli- 
gerent. 
Olaoies [ice) ; glass, glacial, glazier. 
Olans {kernel) ; gland, glandular. 
Olobiu {ball) ; globe, conglomerate. 
Oloria; glory. 

OraduB {step), gradior (/ walk) ; grade, di- 
gression, transgress, aggression. 
Grandit {large) ; grand, aggrandize. 
QmaxJimigraift)', granular. 
Gratia ; grace, gratuitous, gratis. 
Gratus ; grateful, gratitude. 
Grayia {heavy) ; grave, grief, gravitation. 
^rtfOL. {flock)', gregarious, congregate. 
Onberno (/jfi//^/); govern. 



Haboo (/heofe); have, habit, pohibit. 

Habito {dwell) i habitation, innalnt. 

Haareo (/ stick)^ ; adhere, hesitate. 

Haareo (heir) ; inherit, hereditary. 

Halo (/ breathe) ; exhale, inhale. 

Haorio, haustum (/ draw) ; exhaust. 

Herba ; herb, herbaceous. 

Hibenius(«;/M/f7); hibernate. 

Hiatzio {actor) ; histrionic. 

JLamxi {man) ', human, homicide. 

Honofttts; honest. 

Honor ; honour, honorary. 

Honeo {I shudder) ; horror, htmid, abhor. 

Hortor; exhort 

JLxat^xok {garden); horticulture. 

HospMM Qt4est) : hospitable, host. 

"Hofmu {enemy) ; hostile. 

Humao I /am wef) ; humid, humour. 

Homus [ground) ; exhume, humble.' 

Ignis {flre) ', ignite, ^^neous. 

^noro; ignore, ignorant. 

Imago ; image, imagine. 

Impero (/ command); empire, imperioos, 

imperative. 
Indho {/point); indicate. 
Inferos {low) ; inferior, infernal. 
Ingenium (/o/^Mi!) ; ingenious, engine. 
Ingennus {native) ; ingenuity. 
Insula {island) ; insulate, insular. 
lattKtt {whole); integral, integrity. 
InteUigo {/perceive) ; intelligent, intellect. 
Inrito; invite. 

JxtiJ^nger); ire, irate, irascible. 
Lriio (/ provoke) ; irritate. 
Iterum {again); reiterate. 
Iter, itineris(yV;Mrw^^); itinerant. 

JTaoeo (/ lie dowtC) \ adjacent. 

Jacio, jactum (/ thrvw); eject, object, ad- 
jective, conjecture. 

JToous ; joke, jocular. 

Judex ; judge, judicious, prejudice. 

JugumQoke); conjugal, conjugate, jugular. 

Jun^, junctum ; join, joint, juncture, con- 
junction, injunction. 

Juro (/ swear) ; conjure, jury, peijury. 

Jus {justice), Justus {Just)', just, injury, 
junsdiction. 

Juvenis {young) ; juvenile, junior. 

Labor ; labour, laboratory. 

Labor (/ slide) : lapse, collapse. 

Lao {milk) ; lacteal, lactic. 

Laoruna {tear) ; lacrimose, lacrymaL 

Laedo, laesum (/ dash or huri) ; lesion, did^ 
collision. 

Lan^eo, laagnidiis ; languish, languid. 

Lapis {stone) ; lapidary, dilapidate. 

Largtts ; large. 

Latos (broad) ; latitude, dilate. 

Latus {side) ; lateral, eouilateral. 

Laos, laudis {Praise) ; laud, laudable. 

Lavo (/ wasK) ; lavatory, lave. 

Laxus {loose) ; lax, relax. 

Lego (/ depute); Ugate, legacy. 

Lego, lectum (/ gather) ; collect, elect, lec- 
ture, college, legion. 



tAttH bEttlVATIVE3> 



n, league, liguoenl. 



J ; lineuul, l^ngiuge. 
(//<mir) : Rlinquah, r 
If liquid, ILquely. 



tal*((«M'i)l ienily. 

Lnia (Hfkl). levo (/ /./(); le. 

reline, clevue. 
Ln, IcKU (Zow) ; lenl, levialaK 
Ubo (7'W> 1 iibttitrdelinr. 
IOm Uett) ; libnry, Hbei. 
UbniAsiiHH) ; libnlion, delib.. 

Ufa <> lb); oblin, religion, loff 
XlMa(Mn«lAU)! dimiute (> 

the IhrEdHU). 
EteM (iDii>i^>7) : [iir- 

Uuw limi, 

U>4H. liciii— , , . . 

ItaMr. liauidui : liquid, lie 
mm; later, litenil, illite 
Imu (^ii^) ; locue, local 
Kh(U I kuaj^ lon^tode, elonnlt. 
bVW> (/ J>Mt], loqiiu ; erocurion, loqlia- 
aon ^ culoqUT, elogiwil. 

ladt, lunm (/Ittfr) :'d^^^udc. Ulusion. 

JudioDiu- 
^trntafOtJUti himinoiB. aianiiiaK. 

!■ » (/ n mt) ; ^dihia' lUution, ulluviat. 

In liis^i luck), eluc'idBie. 

KoaoU (i/kitl : immaculaie. 

Magistor! nugistiate, musier. 

Hivniu IffrtaO, major {girattri ; miigQirude, 

Kabu (W)'^ malice, mslIKil, malady. 

Kaado [iffmmitf tHjein) -, mandate, commend. 
ftuao, mansum (/ rratain) ; manuon, remain, 

■am {*iiiiiOj manual, maruractoty. manu- 



btai (nalieri ; malernal, inatricid 

■■t^ iSm&'r: ituff) : matter, ma 
XMani (r^) : manue, ptemilute. 
IMaOT(/*MO: renMdjI, medicine. 
ir*Jhw (middie) : mediator, inunedU 
MtOat ^lUi) 1 amelioraLe 

>■■!■ (iVwj) I member, membnj 

Xraur («»*W): memki (/ n 
remember, memoiy, commemor 

M™,t//;»«r)j"immeiie, eicerger 
Max (sum) : merchant, marliet, n 



Mig nj emSgrale- 
«M (»iUvr) ; oiililary, militate. 
Mine (ihoHtaiiJi : mile, million. 
XUMn (femoHl) ; miniitei, mini 



laar (itu), minuo (/ UiHu'l ; diminith,' 
iiaeeo, miictum (/ mm-) ; misccUany, pn^ 



molar, imtnolale. emolun 
WytiuiVi). _ 



aei>Mn(/(:b<7<.)ldi 

Kerboi (dinaay. ra , _ 

KordM, mcnum (/ bill) ; remcnc mart 

Mm, morii (cMtlnmt ; moraL ' 
Korea, molum </ hat),, mobilii_; 

Maltni imniij-) : multitude, multiple, 
Muidw (iHinl'Oi mundane. 

Kunii faaff} ; mund. inniuniual.' 
Mute (/ ckangt) ; mutable, commute. 



VeeW, D»um (/ lie) ; connect, annex. 
Kelaa {lauftaiaili VficttdHrit) ; nebnout. 
Kti«(7A«v); neration, rencgjde. 
KB|uuuiu{^Hf/f>«i); negotiate. 
Demu Ulri/vi : nerve, enermle. 
KeiMr (lut eitirr): neuter, neutral. 
Sigar («/dc:() ; negv. 
Minn (»p/«M); annihilate 
Soet If Amt-i); innocrni, noiioui. 
M«.i«,notum {/*«.«.); ncmen <«»»). » 

bills inofitey ; Ktim, name, nomtnalt nobl 

IgnonUpyt note, notion. 
Hon (nett ; non-entiiy, non-age. 

Vnmi (Zuh Novem'ber 

Km (iiJt*Oi nocturnal, equiroi. 
Snbo {fimirrr) ; nuptial, connubial. 
Hndu* (juutBQt nude, denude, 
KuUn (luitr) ; nullity, annul. 
Knraama (nitmfieri ; numenl, enumetlttB. 

Hntiia '(/ -uuruA] ; nutridoiis. 



Emolish grammar. 



Oonla (Hide); occuli. 
Odwif 1/ i^y AsU r/) ; occupy, occu 
Otto^f/fM) 1 onavt, Octobet. 
OmIu liJUi i»d ) ; ocubr, oculiil. 
Odlm \halrcd'}: odious, odium, 
Mk isHUUi ', odour, odorous, ndcLci 
VUlmUu^X: office, officious. 
OlaBiil (imO : oluginous. 
OdMn; oquiuHu, aboounue. 
Obbu(<^; omnipotcm, omnibus. 

OpiBoi (/ Miu) ; o«ne, opinicHi, 

Otto (/ diiirt) : option. vTopi. 

(91U, operis (nunt) ; opcrale. 



■dtr). 



Ordo {order)i o^aln, ordi 



r) I ofdaiR, ord! 






On (> i;tca;() 



Fa^ {/ itrokc) -, palpable, palpjtale. 
Faui (j/<iif) ; pale^ palisade, impale. 

VtxAl.. nititi™ 9nH n>«,ini (/ j/rM^); ■ 



Puido, pansu'i 
Paan, sutinif 

Pu (c^Hd/) ; per 

Fano (/ j/an) 1 parainiany. 

Pino (/ affair) ; apparent. 

Pad* (/ triia JcriK\ ; parent, vivipatou 

Im{l fi«t f,.fari): Kpair, compare. 

Ptn tiarfi: oaniuon. partv. nanicJe, 






"4« 



]n. |Arty. particle, parti- 



PiiW»(«HB(rr); pairiot. opatriate. 
P.ti«,pa«us (/«,?■„); paiWni,pa» 
XHOftir (foor) ; pauper, poverty. 
Pm, pacu iftaety. paciiic. 
PHtiu(»mii/l) peclonil, eipectoiate 
rNnlinBOncAW froferiy) : pcculii 

Panaia Ommtj) ; pecuniary. 

Pdl* (/ Jriw) ; compel, repulse, puis. 

TmS-i (/ «...»'); pend^o. ^^um(/ 

tw^); depend, pension- rrci 

perpendicular. 
Pwta.{//ir«); pcnelrale. 
PravU(iBHO; ponuiv, penurious. 
tmai, U /au): pMdiiiou. 
Panona (wu^t) ; person. 
Pai, pedis (/wO; pedal, pedestrian. <inp< 

anieditc, biped. 
Paatia (/£,;»,}; peu, peslilmct. 
Ptto, petilum (art, ia»); peiitlco, cooif 

nnri. iHctum (au'hO: depict, pkture. 
f»9(iAreifyq- oious, piety, pitf. 



Fla»o <//i<ciW) ; plaud, ploiMnt. 
Plaago i complain- 
Plaobi: plant, planution. 
Plaani ucvet) ; plane, plain. 
Pla(UI»(/r/<M); applaud, pbosible. 

Pleato (/ wistt) ; complcv, perplex. 

■Km fill): plexus {/'•lli : plenary, cm 

pictc, replete, supoy. 
Pljoo (/ feld); apply, umply, duplicity, 

doutJe, comfdex, pliable, siuplicc atsisBftr 

V\jvn (/ tOff/) ; deplor^ ejiplore. 

Plna, plum ipiorx) j plural, sujplua. 
PcBia IJiiii). punio (puHiiA) ; penal, ponith^ 
repent, penance, penitent. 

Poadna {p}dgki)\ pound, ponder. 

Fopulua { /W/rV) ; popular, publish. 
Poieus C-ipf): v^A. 
Porta. (,^Arr) : ponal, portico, portnole. 
Porto (/ toiTj') ; FIpDit, impcvtani. 
PortuB(*n'*o«f); pott. 



,(-./«. 



ii>(,™*frf); I 



W)l« 



ulate. 



asf) ; apnreriei 
n (Ifrta) ; e. 



Prinowa (/«'»«); principal. 

Pii™(/rfr>Wor); deptirt, private. 

Probe (/ mait giiit); prove, probable, n 



Prims, proBptu; | 



ufw 



impudeni 



Pudar (rjidAv), pudet j 

Ptur(*i>i'): puerile. 

PBgil{*iMr/>; pugilist. 

pDKdo (/ ff^^Ot pugnacious, impu^, 

Pnlma (j^r^); puliruinary, 

Ptmi*, punctum (//oi*) ; pungent, popctti^ 

Pnpu, nipiltaa (.t little boyi -. pupil, puppd. 
Purfa(/f/fliwf*'); pui^e, purgaioiY, 

"TyiV (l cui.caku&f,ihlMliy, amputate, cox 

mite, count, depute. 
Pnttia (rstliii) ; putrid, putrefy. 

ttnaam, quaesiluni {l atky, question, {nqoni 

ftoaUi (i^vihich kiniTi: quality, qnaliiy. 

Omuitai (AflU grtal) \ quantity. 

Quatie, quassum, culio, cutsuo (/ ctai^f 

OlaAii 4&Wj,"^ua^"(r,Ka«>; tfttlt 



1, «,aaj!dau, n^iatacus. 



LATIN bERIVATIVEa. 



sai 



bUmal); radicl, oadicaK. 
t, mum (/Kraft): erase, 1 



Xaiw </^) : lare, rat^. 

■mta<nrc*«K^ ; ralif/, rate. 
K*f* (/ maJie siratghl) ; nguJnr 
MEDt, R(imcnl, rector, recuTy. 

Xapomi rrigd, rtgnsni. 
ttft (Jcrrefy; nptile, surreptiiiw^ 
. Bm (nnv) : RsL republic 
Ilia (K<T: Rtina, tecJcule. 

-.tf^^IrT^, rigour" 



!&■{ rite 



» linai). li 



l4M (/ «*) ; «Tog«», prorofiufc 

lab W«0 : ratau, rauuy. 

Bitaaini ; tduikI, lotund. 

lodb ImHtaruAA ; nidc, erudiie, nidiuieuL 

la^ C«r£^) ; ooRUEaie. 

Xa9», nqHuin (/ iriiii) ; niptun, cruptioo, 

cotTupE, banlsupt- 
Km (/ r«i») ; min. 

■mk (wmaOk Bctrdoi (Jriit/) ; ucred, ucri- 

ficci &acudotal. 
Suu (Wmh^ ; ug«, lagicioui, preside. 
Mt nil, uline, bIut. 
Ul»> nlnm, sullum (T &■/) : aalienl, uuil, 

■luull, talmaa Uht UtfinggiK), uuulu 
Uai, siludi (ta/eMi uluH, ulutuy. 
I*™ (^) ; BlvMim, saviour. 

Tr-r"*' (""J? : unguinary, saneuine, 

Bqds (/ iVm4, R«''s^c},*^pDr '<f<utc); 

(■mur, sapKfiL insipid. 
■atte (wiv^X utur Q^ff), uiio (/ fi/l) ; 

■a^ </fi!/m^!'!^'i>sc^nd, dscend. 
MB)b.idssumt/«h'>()i rtscind, sds^rs. 



I,, Kilptuin (/ jmn'tt) ; s 



ribe, describe, 



B«nti. !//«/, M.«*),«nsujy«/mf); scent, 

BapeLio (/ ^r?) ; aeputtuit, s«pulchrt. 
B^itWnfMrii/i); SepmmlKr, Mplennial. 
Bflqnor, aecului ifjffiftm'X Kcundus ijbllfft^ 
'"S) : wqutnce, MqueL, consequent, peiw 

B«ro, sertum (/ kI in a rrm); insert, exert, 

Bmiu(j/nw),>e'rTio(/«™>,KTVo {/n«/f* 
a'' prciiTfi\ ; serf, servile, Krvaot, pre- 

Sidui {sta^; sidcrtal, consider. 

b^iram! sijrn, aignal, re^ni- 

Wk (/ am almh \ lileni, tileDce. 

UlndwW): sylvan. 

UatUl (/de); amilar, assimilate, resemUs, 

Sfanol (<i)r'^"^ ; assemble, limultaneoui. 
SlBfoll IfKt hf mi) ; single, linguUr. 
Slau (cum, la*) ; sine, sinuous, 
aUa(},h>f,Itla«ii): cOUMSt. iiuisl. 



tMlM iaiaa) ; tolilude, desolate. 

Mm, lolutum (/ /<w»i>) ; sdve, tolniicn. 

Srauu (,/«/) ; ™nno!=nl. «raman,bi.list. 

8op*T^&e^; soporific. 

Spnom; space, apacious, expatiate. 
EpHiii. ipectiun (/ leek), species {afftaraita, 
kinilj -J special, respect, spectator, despise, 

8hi« (/ Ai^j ; despair, desperate. 

^ice (I brmlki). ,^tu/ (irtalk'i: spirit, 

biliiLUa (/ ikint) ; splendour, splendid. 

■pdlnKi spoil, sfHiliation. 

Bpandea, qnnsam (/ ^nmiiie) ', sponsor, re> 

spond, despond. 
HWla(ifar); Ueltar, coniiellation. 
■taime, alratufn (/ Ikrma JetoH); proalnue, 

Btllu [fm) ; style. 

fltiudhu treed) ; etinulate- 

Stiipa(r<w^i extirpate. 

Sto, Blatuin (/ itaitiri ; station, stature, stable, 

BtotiH(/Jf »/); atliue, statute. 

Btrinja, strictum (/ tighttn) ; stringent, strain. 

Blraa, sttuctum (/ fill ufi ; construct, destroy, 

Statitpn (wd^ ; study. 
BtuHe (/ am tumtztd) ; atupid- 
Bnideo </ advia) : suasion, persuade. 
Snda (/ iwiar], *ndu; sudorifii:, exude. 



eNQLtSH GtLAUMAR. 



I : protect, imcgnmcnl 



atl/diifat), 

t^^mtU HuJrmlii; lEmpentc, temper. 
TtBflBBj (ea^le, cwttinpliite. 
TMWM<f»w); Kinpoa], tempoiary. lenit 
T^^ tauum (/ itnlcil : contend, intend, 




t(fttvtrtfii tuldon, tumr. 

H i/tatll) : tumid, (umuJt. 
iimda. tmam (/ tkiimf) ; cani\\.vos\. 
Tiu*.("irf); lutbulenl, lurbid. 
Taiji* (/,"0 ; lurpiiude 

-mmitvUtr): exahtvuix. 

Qltn {btjmdu ulterior (/Hrtli^ uliimus 

CArt*«fl; ulterior, uflimate, penult, 
1lBbn(i*adf): umbrage, umbrella. 
1lBgli(n hMl/lh fari); ounce, Inch, nncUl 
Va^ui, uDclum (laHoixt) ; ungueni, ointmeut, 

Vb1> (mnv): abound, rewound, abundinl, 

Van (djw); union, unit, triune, unifonn, uni- 

Vrta (f^) ; uAan, wburb. 
Ui«» (/>««); utye, urgent. 
Vte, uBlum</i»™r; cooibuslion. 



C«r (»,/() ;u«riouj. 

Taau (cw) 1 vacdnalMO, vkcuk. 

T«« (/ «M >a»rot^«rf>i ncuit, vicilka, 

T«fv (/ TEfdA^frX vagus iwttnderiit^ ; v^fiuc, 

vagrant, vagabnad. 
TulM </ ■« ifnmjci ; valid, nkur, nine, 

ThHbi (i«A:i<X nitlum Iramfarfi; a 



Van*, Tuhum (/ flKti ; codvuIx, revnli 
T<hai(eaiwn'iv);.val, reveal, denkn. 
Tm iali teH); vend, vanaL 

TSjr™t'!is'(?'<:«)^r^sr'™ 



Ta.tar{fc«jr); 






M (wp^) : vecin, verbal, praverti. 






7"40; vi 



r, vanquiih. 



TigU(cA<i^): vi 

TUaa, viium (/ at) ; visible, vi.™, provide, 

Tai.''^iA/7;'vile, vilify. 
Yiaat, victuDi (/ cemfurr) ; vk 

Vir(MMH),' virtus {limtBiuH); nnue, vir 

TT»C*™0;'violenl, 

YUMlfifi}) viiaL 

TitiDm Oa-IO- "«. vicioui, vitiate. 

Tin, vKtum C/ Hvc) ; revive, vivily, rind 

Tom (/ ni/iX voK <»^ vmoe, vocal, f 
Tal» (/ »;«) ; votunlaiy, benevolent, loUt 
TdT», volutum (/ rsln; revolve, vdumt, 

T»to(/i&K™f); voracious, devour. 






tJ) ; vulnerat 



VOOIR 

uigar, divulge. 



GREEK DERIVATIVES. 



)f the prlnoipal Omsk Words DerlTftttvea from whloli bav* 
boen adopted Into Zngliah. 



M (aogelos, miatngtr) j angel, 

saatd) ; higiotogf. 
(iboiA'fip) i synagogue. 

'■ Ul^ ; adaiaani, diamond. 
ir) ; aeronaut, aerostation. 
{catdisi) ; athlete, athletic 
tfy) i Mher, ethereal. 
lata) ; haenunrhage. 
: [n'oV/fJ ; enigma. 

\fhaii^ ; heresy, heielic. 
If {^ptraplion\ ; aesthetics. 
um; academy. 

Aun/) ; acme. 

•Hm {I fillev) t acolyte (v 

rth. 

(/ iiar) ; acoustics. 

•fmi {I liUfn) ; acTOamatia 

\lop) ; acropolis. 

{olher) ; allopathy. 

«it (ont andhrr) \ paralleL 

;a); alphabet. 

en leli adis) ; ampliibious, am* 

{vn'm/) i anemometer. 

IJbwr) ; snlholi^. 
(can/] ; anthracile. 
rat (bibb) ; anthropology, phil- 
rom-. 
I (claiiH, JtmatiJ) ; axiom. 

I Ijiumber] ; arithmetic 
t \ttst) ; aristocracy, 
a; harmony, 

ride, beginning) ; monarch, arch- 
il architect. 
{I cxircia); ascetic 
{star) i astral, asteroid, aslro- 

trtalhe) ; asthma, almosphcrc. 
(jrffl ; aulograph, autocrat. 
{I throw), PoKh, Mw»i hyper- 
, parable, emblem, symbol. 
, fitirrliu ; baptize. 
■01 {nel Greti) j baibannu. 



B^pei fmighf) ; barometer. 

Bi(ff« {irtadinz, supptrf) \ bale, basis. 
Bu3A(» (hgok) i Bible, bibtiop^. 

Bl« \fifi) ; In<fraphy, unphibiot 

BAjur^^a; blaspliemy. 

Bi(>iSi'£ {sUk--mrm) ; bombarinfc 

BorJarti l^'raii) ; bolany. 

Bpiyxot {'.i-indpifii) ; btonchilia. 

r^ {e,irih) ; apogee, geocra[Ay, geologf. 

riAa (niiV*) ; ^aiy. 

TniuK {marriagi) ; bigamy. 

roiT^p (ji//)') ; gastric, gasttottomf. 

r<yot {race) ; g^ealogy. 

n^iu ; gian^ piganlic. 

rxian\lotigiu) ; gloss, riosiaij, 

TAu^ (i-flrtv) ; hieroglyphic 

TvAitm* Ifrintfr) j gnomon, phydo* 

pnomy. 
rpiLpai {/ wril^ ; grammar, telegtnjj^ 

graphic, paragraph, 
ft^inifa (/tstrcisc) ; gymnlltic 
ti^ri, {wamaii) ; misoeynous. 
injrtuAiJi {Jiiigtr) ; dactyl. 
AutfLaof {divinity) \ demon. 
Ati>^ {pointing) ; paradigm. 
A^itn {Itn) ; decalogue. 
^IvSpov {Ira) ; dendrology, 
aSm"' {fc/i') i democracy. 
AfoiTo l^iaji of Irving) ; diet. 
AiliaKw {/ leniA) ; didactic 
altXufta {anylhitig filJaf) ; diploma. 
Aiylia {afiinisn) ; dogma, di^malic. 
A(!{a {opinion, glory) ; orthodox, doS* 

ol<^. 
Afim {I at/) ', drastic, drama. 



. dynasty. 

Espa {laU) i cathediaL 
'EA>M {nuf) } ethnic, heathen, ethno. 
logy. 

'EBti {cuilfm) ; ethics. 

tttet {form) ; kaleidoscope, cyclok/, &a 

En«Xir [image)-. Idol, idolatry. 

Elir^ {imiK^ ; iconoclast. 

Ei'pvftla {iHsiimulalitn) ; irony. 

'EA«ifwffA^ (^'{f) ; eleemosyniuy. 
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^EXXtfif (Greek) ; Hellenic. 

*Ei^ (onq ; hyphen. 

''Ei^v (within) ; endogenous. 

"Evrcfta (entrails) ; dysentery. 

'£( (six) ; hexagon. 

"£{•» (outside) ; exoteric. 

'E«Ta (j^ivyy) ; heptarchy. 

"Effyop (work) ; eneigy, metallurgy. 

'E^AiOf (solitary) ; eremite, hermit. 

'£rc/wf ((9M^) ; heterodox, hetero- 
geneous. 

"SSviaot (true) ; etjrmology. 

ES (im/0 » eulogy, euphony. 

•'Exi* {I hold) ; epoch. 

Z(^ (girdle) ; zone. 

ZAlor, fc^ioy (animal) ; zoology, zoo- 
phyte, zodiac. 

'H7i7<rtj (leading) ; ex^esis. 

"'HAcirrpty (amber) ; electricity. 

'lUiof (w«) ; heliacali heliotrope. 

'Hfi4pa (dav) ; ephemeral. 

'H/u (half) ; hemisphere. 

*lfp«r; hero. 

*^xA$ hX^ (sound) ; echo, catechize. 

eMo/ioi (/ behold) I theatre, theory, 
theorem. 

Oav/Mt (wonder) ; thaumatrope. 

0c^f ((7((K^ ; Uieology, theism, enthu- 
siast. 

BtpiUt (heat) ; thermometer, isothermal. 

Btocartitf (/ heal) ; therapeutics. 

B4<rts, $4fM (placing) ; anathema, anti- 
thesis, epithet, theme. 

6^ (box) ; hypothecate, apothecary. 

evfi6s (mind) ; enthymeme. 

*Vi4a (farm) ; idea. 

"Vitos \peculiar)\i HSiArnSt tiiatfia; idiom, 
idiot, idiosyncrasy. 

'Up6s (sacred) ; merarch ; hierogly* 
phic 

'tXofiSs (cheerful) ; hil^^. 

"hnros (horse) ; Philip, hippopotamus. 

*lpu; iris, iridescent. 

Uros (equal) ; isomorphous, isochro- 
nous, isosceles ((tk4xos = leg). 

'l0Top(a (investigation) ; history, stoiy. 

•ixwf (fish) ; ichthyolc^. 

Ka\4m (l call) ; iiac/niaki; ecclesiastic. 

Ka\6s (beautijul) ; xdWos (beauty) ; 
calligraphy, calotype, calisthenic 

KccX^iTTw [l hide) ; apocalypse. 

Ka9(^f Qmre) ; cathartic. 



Kfluc^r (bad) ; cacophonous. 

Kww (rule) ; canon, canonical* 

Kwjirrucis (burning ; caustic* 

K^rrpw (point) ; centre. 

KXlfUL (slope) ; climate. 

KA^Mi( (ladder) ; diinax, climacteric 

KA6w (I bend) ; incline, enclitic 

Kin»6s (common) ; epicene. 

K^YXt (eockle) ; conchology. 

K^AMf (world) ; cosmical, microccjm. 

KoM^Tiff (long-haired) ; comet. 

Kpwlow (skuu) I cranium. 

KpJeros (strength); autocrat, demo- 
crat. 

Kpiim (I judge) ; ttflffts^ KgtrM6s ; critic, 
crisis, hypocrisy. 

K/nWoAAof (ice) ; crystal. 

Kpimrm (I hide) ; apocrypha, crypt. 

KvjcXor (circle) ; cycle, cycloid, cyclo- 
paedia. 

KoAivSpof (roller) ; cylinder. 

Kvfios; cube. 

Kv»y (</{5f) ; cynic. 

Ki^ioK^f (belongingto the Lord); church. 

Ktt/«of (festivity) \ encomium. 

K«vof ; cone. 

A^ (say% choose) ; eclectic. 

A^i<f (speech) ; lexicon, dialect 

Aofifidtm (I take) ; epilepsy, syllable. 

Acfirar (Heave) ; ellipse, eclipse. 

Acix^y; lichen. 

titiros (belonging to the people) ; liturgy. 

fiiOos (stone) ; lithography, lithic. 

tiiyos (speech, reason) ; logic, dialogue^ 
syllogism. 

A^ ; lyre, lyric. 

A^ (loosen) ; paralysis. 

McCtos; Magian, magic. 

MoKpJf (long) ; macrocosm. 

Mct^fia (learning ; mathematics. 

Mti(pTv$ (fitness) ; martyr. 

M^Aot f^/ar>&) ; melancholy 

WiKos (tune) ; melody. 

MeroAAov; metal. 

VLirpov (measure) ; meter, barometer. 

M'trnip (mother) ; metropolis. 

MfixBiy^ (contrivance) ; mechanics. 

Mio/vw {I pollute) ; miasma. 

MiKp6s (small) ; microscope. 

MTjUor (imitator) ; mimic. 

M7aos (hatred) ; misanthrope. 

VU^iJMv (remembering) ; mnemonic 
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Kiroi {enfy) ; BUHlatcti, monc^my, 

monotheism. 
K»yaxi'i monk. 



H^fwAn (/ itmtmi) i narcotic. 

ViKfit Idaui) i ne«vpo[is, necromuicy. 

ttim {nem) ; neologj, neophyte. 

N<i{p«r [firing, nerve) ; neuralgia, 

H$nt (uimJ} ; Fo1yne9ia. 

tlliti [law); ontanomian, astroaomy, 

eastronamy. 
V&et {distau) ; nosol<^, 
'OBtXlncn ; obclLsk. 
'Otii {ioa}i) ; ciodus, method, period. 
Ottat [hoHtt] ; econoDiy. 
Olintau (dwtlling) ; tUim {/ inhabit) ; 

diocese, oecumenical. 
'OAoi {wiolt) ; catholic, holocaust, 
'Onoiat {liMe) i homoeopathy. 
'O/iit (same) ; homogeneous. 
'Ora/m, anvia (name) ; synonymoug, 

patronymic 
'Of,ir (siarf) ; oxygen, paiOxyEm. 
'Ow7utit {Mmging it sight) | oplla, 

synopsis. 
'Opdv {/«f) ; panoiama, 
'Opfotwr {inslrumtnt) ; organ. 
OpWf (ilraigM) i orthodox, ortho- 



.>({•» (/ define) ; horizon, aori»t, 
'Opiti {bird) ; ornithology. 
'Offeirit; orphan. 

'OfXfi«rp» [daiuiHg-flace) i orchestra. 

■Offriw (iiPBf) ; osteology, 

'O^ir (lerfen/) ; ophicleide. 

V^AtAfUf (ejie) ; ophthalmia. 

tloAoi^ (aticienl) ; palaeography. 

ttin (all) ; pantheism, pantomime. 

1U» (/Sm) ; panic. 

VUo* fjM^ing, affidifn) j pathos, 

^lapathT, pathetic 
nSa (fitj^ t paedi^ogue. ' 
Tbartryiipa {aisonify) } panegyric. 
HiiitAt {initrticlign) ; cyclopaedia, 
nitr/a. (/««/*) ; peripatetic. 



ntriAm {leaf) I petal. 

n^pn (rock) i pelriTy, Peter, 

n/i-M li/igest) j dyspeptic. 

nxdiir* (/ mould, daHi), li\mnititi 
plastic, plaster. 

lUJw^njt (uiaiuitriug) ; planet 

n^im (itrUt) i apoplexy. 

nw&>(/naib]; poet. 

ItiXt/iBt {war) i polemic 

IIiJAoi {ioiii/, /ilej ; pole, polar. 

[lifXn {ciljr) ; polity, policy, metropolis. 

IlaA^ [siaHj/); polygon, poly^my, 
potytheism. 

tloiixi {fmcessiim) ; pomp, pompous. 

now {/oBt) ; antipodes, tnpod, 

Upiaaa {I do) ; practice, pragmatical. 
TSftafimfBt (elder) ; presbyter, presler, 

priest, 
Tirana {someiiing taunt) ; prism. 
TipuTBt {first) i prototype, 
UTiiia {/alt) i Eymptom, 
nBp (fin) ; pyrotechnics, enipyrean. 
ni>A#K {/sel/j ; monopoly. 
'Pen {I fi>v/), yttu/w; catarrh, rheum, 

rheumatic. 
'P4y*<V (/ ^ryial) ; calaracL 
'fin-t {orator) ; rhetoric. - 
'fit {nose) ; rhinoceros, 
'Pufwft {mmsurcd motim) ; rhythm. 
l.if\ {flesh) ; sarcophngus. 
Xnpidtiu {I fearihe jlesk) ; sarcastic. 
tehrvixt {I exiiiipuish) i asbestos, ' 
"H-^* {lube) ; siphon. 
Siroi {food) i parasite. 
"iKirSaKov {stumbling-bltiei) ; scandal,' 
Siciirt {lent, stage) i scene. 
in^rrpar {staff) \ sceptre, ' 
Zicwfai {/ TmK), attnit \ episcopal, 
bishop, scope, telescope, micro. 

3<rii, {/dram) ; spasm, 

Zriffia {setd), vtufi; spetmalic, spora. 

Snipa {call) ; Sfnre, spiral, 

5tJ»-ii {staliding) ; aposta^, ecstasy, 

ZrAxa (idesfalek) ; epistle, apostle. 
XTt*it {narrow); stenography, 
^tf*it {tolid) ; stereoscope, stereotype^ 
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Tirpwpfii {tumin£^i Catastrophe, apos- 
trophe. 

Siwtoy (fig) ; sycophant. 

%p€Sp(baU) ; sphere. 

S^^w tl throb) I asphyxia. 

3xn^ yifrm, make) ; scheme. 

^xK^ QdivitU) ; schism. 

2x0^ (Uisure) ; school, scholar. 

Tabr6 (the same) ; tautology. 

Ti/^s (to/ni) } epitaph. 

Td^it (arrangement) ; syntax. 

T^rof (stretching, pitch); tone, tonic, 
monotony. 

Toiuti {cutting I atom, epitome, ento- 
mology. 

Twxos (implementt book) ; pentateuch. 

TnAc {far off) ; telescope, telegraph. 

t6wot (place) ; topography, topic. 

Tp^os (turning) ; tropic, trope. 

Twof (sha^) ; tj^ 

T^poyyof ; tyrant. 

*Typo* (moist) ; hygrometer. 

*T9«p (tMi/<r) ; dropsy, hydrate, hydro* 
statics, hydrogen, hydrophobia. 

*ttufos ; hymn, anthem. 

•TifKof (f/ft^) ; hypnotic. 

Tffrdpa (womb) ; hysteria, hysterical. 

♦<(yc# (I eat) ; sarcophagus. 

Wvw (/ show) I phenomenon, phan- 
tom, phase. 

^dfiiMKov (drug) ; pharmacy. 

^pt (I bear) ; phosphorus, metaphor. 

4i)m( (I say) ; emphaisis, prophecy. 

*0ayYh (voice, vowel) ; diphthong. 

^tni$ (twisting) ; phthisic. 

*lKos (fond of) I philosophy, Philip. 



*\i^i (vein) I phlebotomy. 

*\4yiM (inflammation, slimy humouf)} 
phl^;in. 

^^of (feat) hydrophobia. 

^pdy/Aa (fence) ; diaphragm. 

^pAns (saying) ; phiase. 

*p4\v (mind) ; phrenology. 

^^ts (nature) ; physics, physiology. 

*vt6p (plant) ; zoophyte. 

ffiM^ (voice) ; phonetic, phonography. 

^s (light) ; photography. 

Xdos (empty space) ; chaos. 

Xapaierfip (sotnething engraved) ; charac- 
ter. 

XApis (thanks) ; eucharist. 

Xcip (hand) ; diirography, chiromancy. 

XiXMt (thousand) ; kilogramme. 

XifAatpa (a fabulous monster) ; chimeri- 
cal. 

XoX4 (bile) ; melancholy. 

X6y9pos (cartilage of the breast) ; hypo- 
chondriac. 

Xop^ (string) i chord. 

Xop6s (dance) ; chorus, choir. 

Xp6yos (time) ; chronology. 

Xptm (/anoint) ; Christ, Christian. 

Xp&fia (colour) ; achromatic. 

Xvn6ff x^^^' (jttice) ; chyme, chyle; 

XApos (place) ; chorc^phy. 

HfiXKv (Iplav the lyre) ; psalin. 

YffCStff (falsehood) ; pseudonym. 

"fvxh (soul) ; psychology. 

'Ml (song) ; ode, monody, parody. 

•Jny, inot (being) ; ontology. 

"npa (hour) ; horology, horoscopes 

'fi^/i^f (thrusting) ; endosmose. 



The above list does not include a large number pt scientific terms employed 
in botany, medicine, zoology, &c. 

The following table of the Greek alphabet is inserted lor the use of those who 
are unacquainted with the Greek character :— 

A,a=a. B,^ = b. r,7 = g. A,« = d. E,c=:S. Z,(=z. H,i|=e. 

e, = th. I, I r= i. K, K =r k or c. A, X =: 1. M, ft = ni. N, y = n. 

E. { = X. 0,0 = 0. n, w = p. P, p =r r. 2, o- = s. T, t = t. Y» v = a» 
♦, ^ = ph. X, X = ch. V, ^ = ps. n, w =; g. 
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Hisoellaneoas Words adopted fi^m Foreign IianguagGB* 

French.— Beau, belle, bon-mot, bouquet, conge, depot, ^clat, ennui, envelope, 
foible, naive, environs, etiquette, penchant, picquet, soiree, toilette, 
trousseau, &c, 

Italian. — Alarm (all* amie), alert (all' erta, from Lat» erectus), ambassador 
{ultimately from the Gothic andbahts, ^ servant \ avaSt (//. basta), bass 
\Lat, bassus, ^fat^ squat ^), bassoon, baluster {vulgarly banister), balus- 
trade, bandit {root * ban *), bravo, brigade, brigand, brigantine, brocade, 
bronze, burlesque, bust, cameo, cannon (*a great tube,"* from Lot, 
canna), canto, canteen, cape (J^rom caput), caper {from Lat, caper), 
captain, caravel, caricature ('an exaggeration,' /n>/« caricare, 'to load'), 
cartel, cartoon {Lat, carta ; cartone = large or thick paper^ pasteboard)^ 
charlatan, citadel, companion {* a comrade^* one who shares your dread, 
from con and panis), concert, concerted {probably from concertare), con- 
versazione, cosset (//. casiccio, ^a lamb brought up by hand in the house*), 
cupola, ditto, dilettante, domino, dram, farrago \mixed food, from 'far'), 
folio, fresco, gabion, gala, gallant, garnet, |;azette, granite^ gondola, grat^ 
grotto, harlequin, improvisatore, incogmto, influenza, inveigle, lava, 
lupine, macaroni, manifesto, madrigal, mezzotint, motto, opera, paladin, 
pantaloon, piazza, palette, parapet {from petto, *the breast*), parasol, 
pigeon (piccione), pilgrim (pelegrino, from per^[rinus), pistol, policy {of 
insurance, &c., polizza, a corruption of polypiychum, * a memorandum book 
of many leaves )t porcupine (porcospino), portico, proviso, regatta, scara* 
niouch, sketch, soprano, stanza, stiletto, stucco, studio, tenor, terra-cotta, 
torso, umbrella, xirtu, virtuoso, vista, volcano. 

SpanUh. — Alligator (el lagarto), armada, barricade, battledore (batador), 
caparison, capon, cargo, caracole (caracol, ' a winding stairccLse '), casta* 
nets, chocolate, cigar, clarion, clarionet, cochineal, cork, (corcho, from 
cortex), Creole, desperado, discard, dismay (desmayar, ' to faint '}, don, 
duenna, embargo, embarrass, filigree, filibuster, flotilla, grandee, jade 
(ijada, * the flanks,* iiydAezx, * to pant*), javelin {a boar-spear, from ysiXaX\ 
*wild boar*), jennet, lawn (lona, ^transparent texture*), mulatto, negro, 
. pamphlet {perhaps from papelete, *« note*), pawn (peone, *« labourer*), 
pedestal, pillion, pint (pinta, *a mark*), platinum, punctilio, renegade 
{corrupted into runagate), savannah, sherry (Acres), tornado, verandali. 

Portuffuese. — Caste, cocoa, commodore (commendador), fetish, mandarin 

imandar, *to have aut/iority*), marmalade (marmelo ^quince*), palaver 
derived from parabola * paretic* ), porcelain. 

Datoh. — Boom, sprit, reef, schooner, skate, sloop, stiver, taflfrail, yacht, 
(jaghten, * to chase*), 

Arabic— Admiral {properly ammiral), alchemy, alcohol (al-kohl, * the fine 
powder of antimony *), alembic, algebra (al-gebr, * union or combination ), 
alkali, almanac, amber, amulet, arrack (araq, ' sweat *), assassin {ecUer of 
hashish), azimuth, cadi, caliph, camphor, carat, cipher, coflee, cotton, 
dragoman, elixir, emir, fakir, gazelle, girafle, harem, hazard, jar, lute, 
inagazine, mameluke, minaret, monsoon, moslemi mosque, mufti, mummy, 
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nadir, naphtha, salaam, simoon, sirocco, sofa, sugar, sultan, S3rrup, talis- 
man, tamarind, vizier, zenith, zero. 

Hel>rew.<— 'Abbot, amen, behemoth, cabal, cherub, ephod, hallelujah, 
hosanna, jubilee^ leviathan, manna, sabbath, seraph, shibboleth. 

^ersiftii. — ^Azure, balcony, bashaw or pasha, bazaar, caravan, checkmate 
(shahmat, ^king dead*), chess, dervish, hookah, jackal, lilac, musk, 
orange, paradise, scimitar, shawl, sherbet, taffeta, turban. 

Hindastani. — Buggy, bungalow, calico^ chintz, chutnee, coolie, cowrie, 
curry, jungle, lac, mulligatawny, nabob, pagoda, palanquin, pariah, 
punch, pumiit, rajah, rupee, sepoy, suttee^ toddy. , 

Chinese. — Bohea, caddy, congou, gong, hyson, junk, nankeen, pekoe, tea. 

Ualay. — Amuck, bamboo, caoutchouc, gutta-percha, orang-outang, saga 

Turkish. — Bey, chibouk, janissary, sash, tulip, seraglio, 

Polynesian. — Taboo, tattoo, kangaroo. 

• 

North and South American Indian.— Condor, hammock, lama, maize, 
mocassin, pampas, pemmican, potato, squaw, tobacco, tomahawk, tomata, 
wigwam. *> 

/ Most of the words in this section will be found in the lists given by Dr. 
Adams, Dr. Angus. Mr. Bain, ^c., and are treated io ^detail in the best ety- 
mological dictionaries, especially those by Wedgwood, MUller, Stormonth, 
and Skeat. 
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EXERCISES. 

For elementary exercises in Grammar, Parsing, and Analysis, 
the learner is referred to the author's ** English Granunar 
Practioe," which is a reprint of the exercises appended to 
his "Shorter English Grammar." The fifty sections in 
which these exercises are arranged are set forth in what follows, 
with references to the paragraphs of the present work which 
contain the subject matter of the Preliminary Lessons of each 
section. 

I. Common Nouns and Proper Nouns. Definition of a 
Noun. Distinction between Common Nouns and Proper Nouns 

(§§ 31—37)- 

II. Singular and Plural. — Definition of Number. Modes 
of forming the Plural (§§47 — 63). 

III. Capital Letters. — Use of capital letters (§ 6, note), 

IV. Verbs, Sentences. — Definition of Verb, Subject, Pre- 
dicate, Sentence. Use of the Nominative Case. Agreement of 
the verb with its subject (§§ (>^y 180, &c., 343, 354 — 360, 378 — 

381). 

V. The Possessive Case. — Formation and use of the 
Possessive Case (§§ 71 — 78). 

VI. Transitive and Intransitive Verbs. > — Distinction 
between Transitive Verbs and Intransitive Verbs. The Object of 
a Verb. The Objective Case (§§ 181, 182). 

VII. Verbs used transitively, intransitively, and reflec- 
tively. — Verbs used (with a difference of meaning) — i. as transi- 
tive verbs ; 2. as intransitive verbs ; 3. as reflective verbs (§§ 181, 
182). 

VIII. Words used both as Nouns and as Verbs. — Study 
the meaning and use of the word iron in such sentences as * Iron 
is heavy ' and * The women iron the shirts ' (§ 27). 
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IX. The Personal Pronouns. — Forms and use of the 
Personal Pronouns, and of the Demonstrative Pronoun of the 
Third Person. Personal inflexions of verbs (^ 131 — 138, 219, 

227). 

X. Pronouns as Subjects and Objects of Verbs. — Inflexion 
of verbs to mark Person. Concord of Verb and Subject (^219, 
227, 378). 

XI. Direct Object and Indirect Object. — Difference between 
them (§§ 80, 369). 

XII. Conjugation of Verbs. Tense Forms of the Active 
Voice. — Formation of all the tenses in the Indicative Mood of 
the Active Voice (204 — 215, 257). 

XIII. Tense Forms of the Passive Voice. — (§§ 188, 250, 
257.) 

XIV. Mutual Belation of the Active and Passive Voices. 

— When an action is described by means of the Passive Voice 
instead of the Active, the Object of the verb in the Active Voice 
becomes the Subject of the verb in the Passive Voice (^ 186, 

i«7). 

XV. Gtender of Nouns. — Signification and formation of 

Genders (§§ 39 — 46). 

XVI. Parsing. — To parse a word you must state — i. To 
what part of speech and to what subdivision of that part of 
speech it belongs ; 2. What the function of the word is, that is, 
the kind of work that it does in a sentence ; 3. The accidence 
of the word ; 4. The construction of the word in the sentence. 
Examples of Parsing. 

XVII. Adjectives of Quality. — Nature and use of Qualita- 
tive Adjectives. Attributive and predicative use of Adjectives 
(§§ 85-87. 90). 

XVIII. Adjectives of Quantity. — Nature and use of Quanti- 
tative Adjectives (§§ 91 — 96). 

XIX. Demonstrative Adjectives, or Adjectives of Bela- 
tion. — Nature and use of Demonstrative Adjectives (§97). 

XX. Comparison of Adjectives. — Study §§ 105 — 119. 

XXI. Parsing of Adjectives. — To parse an Adjective state 
what sort of adjective it is, in what degree of comparison it is, 
and to what noun it is attached either attributively or predica* 
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^vely (p 89 — 97, 87, 98). Lastly, state its three degrees of 
comparison. 

XXII. Abstract Nouns. — Nature and formation of Abstract 
Nouns (^ 32, II, pp^ 130, 13s). 

XXIII. Adverbs. — Nature and use of Adverbs. Parsing of 
Adverbs (^ 261 — 276, 367, 372). 

In what follows the lessons and exercises of the ^ English 
Grammar Practice ' are sometimes merely referred to, as in the 
preceding cases, when they are of a very elementary character, 
sometimes introduced in extenso or with some modifications, as 
exercises appropriate for the learners for whose use the present 
work is intended. 

XXIV. Nouns used Adverbially. — A noun in the objective 
case with an adjective or some equivalent phrase, or even standing by 
itself, often does duty for an adverb. The noun should be parsed 
as being in the Adverbial Objective, modifying (either singly, or 
when taken with its adjective) some verb or adjective (§ 372, 

1-3)- ; 

Parse the nouns in italics in the following sentences : — 

He travelled all nighL Many a time have I played with him. I have seen 
him many times. He comes here four times a week. That happened a year 
ago. I shall see you next week. He slept all night. Day by day we magnify 
Thee. He comes bothering me day after day. He turned his head another 
way. This is many degrees better than that. He is a year older than I am. 
I could not come a day sooner. The town is ten miles distant. We travelled 
day and night. He came forth bound hand and foot. He arrived post* 
haste, 

XXV. Adjectives used Adverbially. — Many adjectives, 
especially those of Quantity, are used as substantives, it being 
impossible to supply any particular noun with them. These (like 
nouns) are often used with an adverbial force (§§ 93, 94, 268, 
269). 

On the other hand, many adverbs which once ended in -e have 
lost that inflexion, and become identical in form with adjectives. 

" Much has been revealed^ but more remains behind,^ Here * much ' 
and ^more^ are substantives, the subjects of the verbs that follow 
them. 

^* I do not much admire him?^ ^^ He is not much happierP Here 
^much' is an adverb, modifying (i) a verb, (2) an adjective. 

'^ He is no better. Here *«^' is an adverb modifying the adverb 
'better.' 

" He has not much vwneyj his brother lias more,^^ Here * much * is 
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an adjective qualifying * money/ and * more ' is an adjective qualifying 
* money ' understood. 

Parse the words in italics in the following sentences, carefully dis- 
tinguishing the adjectives proper^ the substantival adjectives^ and the 
adverbs ; — 

I have eiunigh, I gave him all I had. In general I approve of his pra> 
ceedings. Mtich depends upon his answer He knows more than he tells. 
He told me less than his hrother. You know most about it I will follow you 
through thick and thin, I did my best. He is the best dressed man m the 
room. He slept all night. AH bloodless lay the untrodden snow. He is all 
powerful here. We have much cause for thankfulness. Much remains to be 
done. I am much happier. He is more contented. I could hear no nwrt^ 
He is no * wiser than before. I have no ink. He shows but little gratitude. 
We expect not a little from him. He is but little better. That is a most lovely 
prospect. Nobody ^x^f was there. I have not meat ^yf^7f<^^.t I have ^xuw^ 
and to spare. 

He is less restless than he was yesterday. He ran all rotmd the park. 
You know best. Do your best. He cut right through the helmet. Hear the 
rights O Lord. We have a choice between good and ill. III weeds thrive 
apace. The house is /// built. The earth turns round. He is fretty sure of 
the prize. He was a very thunderbolt of war. You are very kmd. That is 
the very least you can do. Do not take more trouble. He is more to blame 
than I am. You are very much in fault. I cannot say more, I will take one 
more § glass. Will you take some || more wine. I will not take any more. 
Take no more trouble. I heard all. He sailed all round', the world. Enough 
has been done. He is like H my brother. He swore like a trooper. I ne er 
shall look upon his like again. I am your equal, 

I will accept nothing less, ** We heard nothing more of him. Whoever is 
most diligent will meet with most success. He is not any more diligent than 
he was l^fore. I cannot write any better. He is a better writer than I am. I 
have heard a little about that affair, let me hear some more. You must take 
me for better or worse. The more part knew not wherefore they were come 
together. Tlie more the merrier (} 265, 5). The cry did knock against my 
very heart I love John best, 

XXVI. Prepositions. — Nature and use of Prepositions. 
Relations which they indicate. Words which they join (^277, 

/.o- XXVII. Adverbs and Prepositions. — The same word is 
often used both as an adverb and as a preposition (§279). 

Parse the words in italics in the following sentences : — 

He got up behifid. There is a garden behind the house. Do not lag behind, 

^mmfMm- _- . m- .M ^^^^p^ . ■ M_^^^^^— ■ j_M_i.. ■ _ II - -■ - - M — wmm-w ^ i^ ^wml »j^ _ i _ W-Li i i i ■ i ■- -^ 

* ' No,' as an adverb, may be taken as the simple adverb ' na ' s never (A.S.). 
> * £lse ' is always an adverb. 

t The inflected adjective gendh is commonly placed after the noun in Anglo-Saxon. 

§ * More ' is here an adjective, equivalent to additional (/. 39). When more comes after 
the noun, as in ' one word more,' it should be regarded as an adverb (= ' in addition '). 

il ' Some ' is never used as an adverb. 

IT When ' like ' denotes j^tfrr<>ffa/ resemblance, it is an adjective. When it denotes that (me 
action resembles another, it is an adverb. 

** This word is an adjective qualifying the substantive ' nothing,' * notluog inferior m 
amount.* ^The atxt example is different : * more' is equivalent to ' funher.* 
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He departed before my arrival. I told you all that before. Run round the 
table. The earth turns round, I rode inside the omnibus. He rode outside. 
He ran after me. That comes after. The box was painted within and 
without. She stayed luithin the house. Come along. We walked along the 
road. The storm passed by, I will come by and by. He cut a piece ojf the 
loaf. The stick is too long ; cut a piece off, ** Three thousand ducats we 
freely cope your courteous pains withal,^* "Nothing comes amiss, so money 
come withal,*^ ** Her cause and yours I'll perfect him withal,** 

Find a dozen words which may be used either as Adverbs or as Pre- 
positions, and make sentences to illustrate their use. 

XXVIII. The Infinitiye Mood,— A. Nature and use of the 
Simple Infinitive (§§ 194, 195). Shall, will, may, and do as 
notional and as auxiliary verbs (§§ 185, 210, 212, 213). Must 
and can are always notional verbs. 

Examples. 

" / %//// never forget youP 

' Forget ' : — A Transitive Verb in the Active Voice, and in the 

(simple) Infinitive Mood, depending on {or the object of) the 

verb ^'Will,^ 
" Thou shall not steed, ^^ 

* Steal * is a Transitive Verb, in the Active Voice, and in the 
(simple) Infinitive Mood, depending on (or governed by) the 
verb * shall? 

** You may go y 

* May ' is a defective (notional) verb, in the Active Voice, In- 
dicative Mood, Present Tense ; and in the Plural Number, 
and the Second Person to agree with its subject * you.' 

* Go ' is an Intransitive Verb, in the Active Voice, and in the 
(simple) Infinitive Mood, depending on the verb * may,^ 

" / shall soon tfepart," 

Here * shall ' is an auxiliary (not a notional) verb. The simple 
infinitive * depart ' depends upon it in the same manner as in 
the preceding examples. 
" He will come presently *"" 

Here 'will' is a mere auxiliary of the future tense. 
" You do assist the storm,** " Did you hear the rain ?** 

In these examples * do ' and * did* are mei'e auxiliaries. 
" He does this that he may vex meP 

Here * may ' is a mere auxiliary of the Subjunctive Mood, and 
is in the Subjunctive Mood itself. 
Parse all the verbs in the followning sentenced, atld specify in the 
case of the finite verbs whether they afe used as notional or as 
auxiliary verbs: — 

We can dance. You may go. I shall stdy. I Will go With you. You 

* ' Withal/ when used as a preposition, never precedes the idrotd Vhich it governs, but is 
t>Iaced at the end of the sentence* 
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must go directly. He could not reply. He would not come when I called 
him. He shall not know of it. He will soon return. You need not stay. 
He durst not go home. I could leap over that wall once. They would keep 
on making a noise. **You do* assist the storm.'* The cry did * knock 
against my very heart. You would not have my help when you might I cannot 
do what I will. That boy shall be made to hold his tongue. Does your 
father know of this ? May I come in ? Thou shalt not steal. We will never 
yield to threats. When shall t you see your brother ? I did not call yester- 
day lest I might seem intrusive. He says that he will not come. 

B. Nature and use of the gerundial infinitive, or infinitive with 
•to' (§§194, 196). 

" // is useless to make the attempt^ 

•It* forms the temporary subject of the verb *is ' (§ 387). 
* To make * forms the real subject of the verb * is,* and governs 
* attempt ' in the objective case. 
" He thinks it better not to comeP Here * it ' is the temporary object 
of the verb * thinks,' and the infinitive * to come ' is the recU object, 

" He ran to meet meP Here * to meet ' is used with the force of an 
adverb modifying the verb * ran.' 

Parse the verbs in italics and the word * it ' in the following sen- 
tences : — 

To obey is better than sacrifice. // is useless to ask him. We found // 
advisable to return. He hopes to hear from you soon. He came to pay me 
some money. He did his best to ruin me. I am delighted to see J you. He 
is anxious /«? ^/t; J his duty. The water is not fit to drink,X I am happy /^ 
find X you so much better. They are come to stay with us. I shall be sorry to 
leave,X He is too clever to make X such a mistake. The boys had a long task 
to do, I was not prepared to hear that news. The master called the boy to 
say his lesson. He was rude enough to contradict J me. Help me to carry 
this. 

XXIX. Gerunds and Participles. — Study ^ 197 — 202. 

Write out the following sentences, and draw one line under the 
Abstract Nouns in -ing; two lines under the Gerunds ; three lines 
under the imperfect (Active) participles, and then parse all the words 
in 'ing : — 

Seeing § is believing. He went to see the hunting of the snark. I see a 
man riding on horseback. I like reading history. The excessive reading of 
novels is injurious. A lying witness ought to be punished. In keeping Thy 
commandments there is great reward. His conduct is in keeping with his 
professions. We arrived there first through taking a short cut. We fell in 

— I ■ I _ . - — • — * 

* When 'do' is a mere auxiliary (whether emphatic or unemphatic) it may be parsed 
separately, or else taken with the dependent infinitive, and the compound form may be parsed 
in the same way as the simple tense for which it is a substitute. Thus : 'Did luiock ' may 
be treated as equivalent to knocked.' See the preceding examples, 
f See % 211. 

X in these cases the gerundial infinitive does the work of an adverb, and modifies the 
preceding adjective. Sometimes it expresses the xause of the state denoted by the adjective. 
% When the verbal noun in -ing does not govern an object it may be treated as a simple 
abstract noua* 
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with a ship sailing to America. He is deli|;hted at having succeeded* in his 
design. We were late in consequence of having lost * our way. No good can 
come of your doing that Oblige me by all leaving the room. On some 
opposition Veing made he withdrew his demand. I lay a thinking.t Forty 
and six years was this temple in building. We started before the rising of the 
sun. Quitting the forest, we advanced into the open plain. There was a 
great deal of shouting and clapping of hands. My noble partner you greet 
with great prediction of noble luiving. By the pricking of my thumbs, some- 
thing wicked this way comes. He died in consequence of pricking his hand 
with a poisoned dagger. He strode up the hall bowing right and left to his 
guests. " You do draw my spirits from me with new lamenting { ancient 
oversights" {SAaksp,), 

XXX. Parsing of Participles. — Participles proper. Par- 
ticiples used as ordinary Qualitative 'Adjectives. Participles used 
absolutely (§§ 201 ; 202; 282; 370, 5). 

Parse the Participles in the following sentences : — 

Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. He bought a deferred annuity. 
Smiling scornfully, he strode into the circle. Look at that smiUng villain. 
Generally speaking he dines at home. Considering your age, you have done 
very well. I caught sight of the thief climbing in at the window. Accoutred 
as I was, I plung^ in. Being apprised of our approach, the whole neighbour- 
hood came out to meet their minister, dressed in their fine clothes, and preceded 
by a pipe and tabor. The general rode in front, mounted on a splendid charger. 
Bamng accidents, we will be with you to-morrow. 

Study § 216, and separate the following sentences into two groups, 
one containing those in which the verb de and the perfect participle 
form a tense of the passive voice,§ the other containing those in which 
the participle is a mere qualitative adjective : — 

The ship was built by contract. The ship was built of iron. He was stretched 
upon the rack. The string is stretched too tight. The captives were already 
shun. They were slain by order of the captain. The poor man is badly 
hurt. The poor man was hurt. . The troops were surprised by the enemy. 
I was surpnsed by his behaviour. I am surprised that you do not see 
that. 

• 

XXXI. Interrogative and Negative Sentences. 

XXXII. Imperative Sentences, — Study § 191* 

" Le/ me see that'^ 

* Iiet • is a transitive verb in the Active Voice, Imperative Mood, 
and in the second person plural, to agree with its subject *you' 
understood. II 

* This must be treated as a compound genmd. It is impossible to construct the abstract 
noun in -ing' with a past participle. 

t Here 'a ' is a preposition {—9Xor in). 'Thinking ' had better be taken in such construc- 
tions as the Abstract Noun in 'ing. 

X There is here a confusion between the Abstract Noun and the Gerund. 

\ In these we get a statement of the actual doing of a certain act, in the second class we 
get a statement of the results of the act. 

D * You ' is always a grammaticai plural. 
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*See* is a transitive verb in the Active Voice, and in the 
(simple) Infinitive Mood, depending on the verb * let,' and form- 
ing an indirect predicate to ' me ' (§ 397). 

* ICe ' is in the objective case, governed by ' let,' and forming 
the subject of the indirect predicate * see,' the whole phrase 
*me see that ' being the object of * let.' 
Parse all the words in the followmg sentences : — 

Let me go. Come hidier, boys.* Be thou familiar, but by no means \'ulgar. 
Let him see it. Let us be spared this annoyance. Let us pray. Let me be 
cautious in the business. Do be quiet, boys. 

XXXIII. Belative or Conjimotive Pronouns. — Study ^ 
151— 164, 412, 465—470. 

The construction of a relative clause is word for word the same as 
that of the clause which results when a demonstrative pronoun, or the 
antecedent noun is substituted for the relative. Thus, * Whom you 
met' is like 'you met him.' 

Parse all the Relative Pronouns in the following sentences, and test 
the construction by substituting demonstratives for the relatives as in 
the above examples : — 

The man whom you met is my brother. The ardst who painted that picture 
died last year. - 1 never saw the man whom you speak of. Where is the pen 
which I gave you? I who am poorer than you are, am contented. We who 
are well off should pity and help the poor. The boys whose work is finished 
may go out to play. He that is down need fear no fall. You have not brought 
me the volume that I asked for. He is the very man that I was speaking of. 
Their sorrows shall be multiplied that hasten after another €k>d. It is that 
that grieves me. " Why, Harry, do I tell thee of my foes, which art my 
near'st and dearest enemy?" "Whosoever hath, to him shall be given." 
** Blessed is he whosoever shall not be offended in Me." He doth sin that 
doth belie the dead. Whose hatred is covered by deceit, his wickedness shall 
be showed'before the whole congregation. They are but faint-hearted whose 
courage fails in time of danger. 

State clearly what ' which ' stands for in the following sentences : — 

He promised to follow my advice, which was the best thing he could da 
We studied hard all the morning, after which we went for a walk. " And, 
which is more than all these boasts can be, I am beloved of Hermia." " I see 
thee still, and on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood, which was not so 
before" *' Thou didst smile, which raised m me an undergoing stomach (f.^., 
courage to endureY^ 

Supply (and parse) the relative pronouns which are omitted in the 
following sentences : — 

Pay me the money you owe me. You have not sent the goods I bought 
yesterday. Have you received the money I sent you ? That is the place I 
went to. You are the very man I was looking for. " I have a mind presages 
me such thrift, that I should questionless be fortunate." That is not the way 
I came. Those are the very words he used. Is the task I set you finished yet ? 
He is not the man I expected. 

• Parse 'boys' as a Vocative, or Nominative of Address. 
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Supply the antecedents which are understood in the following 
examples : — 

Who steals my purse, steals trash. Whom we raise we will make fast. I 
may neither choose whom I would, nor refuse whom I dislike. Whoever said 
that, told a falsehood. ** Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted." I 
drea^ what * is coming. I hear what you are saying. I cannot consent to t 
what you ask. You have not done what you promis^. Have you found what 
you were looking for ? What pleases you will please me. 

XXXIV. Belative (or Copjunotive) Adverbs. — Study 
^ 262—265. 

Conjunctive adverbs modify a verb, adjective, or adverb in the 
clause which they introduce, and join that clause to the predicate 
of the principal clause. 

Parse the conjunctive adverbs in the following sentences : — 

I was not at home when you called. I shall see you when I return. 
He still lay where he had fallen. I will follow you whithersoever you go. 
This is the house where I live. Tell me the reason why you left the room. 
Go hack to the place whence you came. Show me the shop where you 
bought that. Wherever he lives, he will be happy. I go to see him when> 
ever I can. 



CoDJiinctions. — Study the definition and classifica^ 
tion of Conjunctions (§§ 285 — 292). 

Parse the conjunctions in the following sentences : — 

A. He is poor, but he is contented. He neither came nor sent an excuse. 
He went out Quickly and slammed the door. He shot a hare and two rabbits. 
Both John and Henry came to see me. I will both lay me down in peace and 
[I wiU] sleep. Either I am mistaken, or you are. I can neither eat nor [can 
I] sleep. 

B. You will be punished if you do that. If I had seen him, I would have 
spoken to him. He would not help me, though he knew that I was in need. 
Though hand join hand in hand, the wicked shall not be unpunished. You 
will lose the prize unless you work harder. Take heed lest you fall. I cannot 
give you any money, for 1 have none. My brother is taller than you are. He 
comes oftener than [he] ever [came]. 

Parse the words in italics in the following sentences : — 

John arrived after his brother. I^ not go before I ^ome. W^e left after 
the concert was over. Situi you say so, I must believe it He has not 
smiled since his son died. Wfe'iiave not eaten since yesterday. They will go 
away before night. I will wait until you return. All except John were 
present. Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. 



* Parse ' what ' as a neuter Relative Pronoun relating to a suppressed antecedent, vrfien-' 
ever the sense of the sentence remains the 5)ame if ' that which ' is substituted for ' mhoL' 
^ t Mind that this preposition does not govern ' what' (which is the object of to 'iisk % but 
Its suppressed antecedent 'that.* : • - • 
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Parse the word ' ^/uU ' wherever it occurs in the following sentences. 
(Look at SS 145, 146, 152, 290.) , 

Show me that picture. He did not ssnr that. He is the very man that I want. 
He says that we shall never succeed He does that that he may vex me. 
They that will be rich &11 into temptation. There is not a man here that I 
can trust. I lent you that book that you might read it I hear that he has 
lost that book that I lent him. You ought to know that that * that^ * that 
you see at the banning of the clause is a conjunction, because I told yoi:^ 
that before. 

XXXVI. The Subjunctive Mood.— Nature and use of the 

Subjunctive Mood (§§ 192, &c., 422 — 440,487). 

Parse the verbs in italics in the following sentences, carefully dis- 
tinguishing the moods : — 

You may t go. He says that that he may vex me. The old man might 
be seen daily sitting in the porch. He came that he might beg money of me. 
He may % have been in the house, but I did not see hinL He would be angry 
if he knew of it I had yxsX finished when you came in. *' Had I but died an 
hour before this chance, I had lived a blessed time.'' He would not open the 
door when I knocked. He would open the door if you knocked. He wai^ 
have opened the door if you hcul knocked. vlTou should^ not tell lies. If he did 
that he deserves tQ..be punished. If he had done it, he would have confessed it. 
If he did it, he would seriously displease me. ~If he were to make such a reply 
it would be very foolish. If he had heard the news, he kept it all to himself. 
If he hckd heard the news, he would not have kept it to himself. He could not 
do that if he tried. He could not do it when he tried. You might have won 
the prize if you had been more diligent. 

XXXVII. Appo8ition.||— (§ 362, 2). 

; XXXVIII. Attributive Adjuncts.— (§§ 362—366). 

Point out the attributive adjuncts in the following examples, and in 
each case state of what they consist, and to what they are attached : — 

John's coat is seedy. My cousin Henry died last week. I see a man walk- 
"^g in the garden. Kiy brother Tom's pony is lame. A man clothed in a 
:,-ftng white robe came up to me. We soon reached the top of the mountain. 
Hie prisoner's guilt is manifest The friends of the prisoner are very rich. 
Feanng to be caught in the rain, we returned. This is no time for trifling. 
I saw a house to let further on. Whose hat did you take? I borrowed 
WiUiam's big two-bladed knife. A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 
He obtained permission to go. Give me now leave to leave thee. His right 
to the property was disputed. ^ 

• See « 38<. \ 

t ' May, '^ would,' &c., in the indicative mood must be parsed 9AnHumalt not as auxiliary 
verbs. See Section XXVIII. \ 

X That is, *it is possible that he was in the house.' 

I This tlM of * should ' is peculiar. It is past in form, referring to present time, and ytX it 
is indicative. It follows the analogy of ' ought ' and the other pretente-present verbs. 

n One noun in the possessive is never put in apposition to another, but the two nouns are 
treated as a sinele ctnnpound tutme. In ^ My brother William's dog," * my brother William's* 
most he parsea ns a compound proper noun, in the possessive case, depending on ' dog.' v * 
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^ XXXIX. Adverbial Adjuncts. — Nature and classification 
of Adverbial Adjuncts (§§371, 372). 

Point out the adverbial adjuncts in the following sentences ; state 
of what they consist, and to what verb, adjective or adverb they are 
attached : — 

They will be here to-night He prayed for a speedy deliverance. I am 
much displeased with your conduct. ' He is not like his sister. \.He accom- 
panied us most of the way. You are to come home directly. He approached 
me dagger in hand. He built a wall ten feet thick. There is a church a mile 
distant from the town. I am not disposed to sell Ae horse. NOn reaching 
home we found that the rest had arrived before us.^ We were all talking of 
the accident -Wait a bit. We had nothing to do. /What is the matter with 
you? He is too ready to take offence. >^We are glad to see you. /Why did 
you say that ? Where were you on duty last night? M y o bject having been 
attained, I am satisfied. To reign is worth ambition, ^trlhe cloth is worth 
a guinea a yard. He is a year older than I am. 

In the following examples show which of the phrases made up of a 
preposition and a noun do the work of an adjective (see § 362, 4), i.e. 
2Lre attributive adjuncts, and which do the work of an adverb (see § 372,4), 
that is, are adverbial adjuncts ; and show to what word each is 
attached. 

What is the use of all this fuss about the matter ? I am delighted to see 
you in good health. The advantages of travelling in foreign countries are 
very great. He is a man of great industiy. He accomplished the task by 
unflagging industry. A man addicted to self-indulgence will not rise to great 
ness. That is a good stream for angling. I am fond of the pastime of anglingr 
We rely on your promise. Reliance on his promises is useless. Do yout 
duty to hinu What is my duty to my neighbour ? He adhered to his deter- 
mination to make the attempt. He is too feeble to make the attempt. He 
give him his best wine to drink. The place abounds in good water to drink. 
The master praised the boy at the top ot the class. He shouted to the boys at 
the top of his voice. 

XL. Parsing of Adverbial Adjunots.— (See §§ 370—372). 

XLI. ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

I. Simple Sentences. — Nature of a simple sentence. 
Difference between the logical Subject and Predicate, and the 
grammatical Subject and Predicate (§§ 400, 501, &c). 

Divide the following sentences into the logical subject, and the 
logical predicate : — 

The children, tired with play, came indoors. The friends of that little boy 
have sent him to sea. A rich old uncle has left him a large estate in York- 
shire. The horse, terrified by the lightning, ran away at full speed. 

Questions may be divided in a similar manner. The construction 
will sometimes hie clearer in the primary division, if the predicate be 
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put' first. Thus, " When will your brother return to town ?" may be 
divided. Pred, * When will return to town ? ' Subj. * Your brother.* 
Divide the following sentences in a similar way ; — 

Does your uncle the doctor know of this? Went not my spirit with thee? 
Whence did the author of that book get his materials ? Who in the world tokl 
yon tibat ? Why did you send the poor man away ? How many shillings have 
you in your purse ? 

Take the following sentences and put with the subject in each the 
whole of the verb that belongs to it, without the other words: — 

*\ shall most likely hear from you to-morrow. I have been all the morning 
trying to make out this problem. You will by these very simple means stop 
his proceedings. He is of all enchantingly beloved. He has in the most 
unfair manner been deprived of his rights. ' 

Take the following sentences * and separate the logical subject in 
each into the grammatical subject and its adjuncts in the way shown 
in § 501 ; — 

(My) (poor) (little) brother has hurt himselfl (The) (impudent) fellow (not 
being satisfied with my aJfns) began to abuse me. (My poor little brother's) 
(pet) bird was shot. (This) law fthe disgrace of our statute book) was 
repealed. (The) (Chubb's) (patent) lock (to my desk) has been picked. 
(Disgusted t by so many acts of baseness) (the man's) friends (all) deserted 
him. 

^ The brave soldiers of the garrison died at their posts. A rich old uncle left 
him his property. A horseman, wrapped in a huge cloak, entered the 3rard. 
The handle of the pump in the yard is broken. John's account of the afi^r 
alarmed me. Which boy knows his lessons ? What poet's works please you 
most ? 

Make (or find) a dozen sentences in which the grammatical subject 
is enlarged (see § 388), and state in each case of what the enlargement 
consists. 

Set down separately the object of the verb in each of the foUowing 
sentences and the several attributive adjuncts of the object : — 

He told us a droll story about his brother. Have you read this author's 
last work? Whom did you see at the concert? I saw a soldier on horseback.} 

■I ■■■Mil' - - --- -TIM I— _ll - r I I T ■- - - I 

\ 

• In the first few sentences the words or groups of words forming separate adjuncts are 
enclosed in Inrackets. 

t TYm grammatical form of a sentence often la^ behind its logical import, llius, an 
ittdepentunt sentence beginning with a demonstrative often ocoirs where the sense implies 
srammaticad connection, as " I believed, thereforeYoiS^ I spoken." 'Therefore ' is not a con- 
Juncti<m, but a demonstrative adverb, meaning 'for that reason.' So participles and participial 
phrases are (grammatically speaking) attributive adjuncts; and yet they often involve an 
advtriial force ; as here, * because he despaired of success,' and 'because they were dis- 
gusted.' Adjectives may be used in the ^me way. 'Afraid of being betrayed into an 
ambuscade, the leader halted.' Grammatically yoM can make nothing of 'afraid' but an 
adjective, though the same notion of because clmgs to the expression. So in Milton, " His 
meek aspect, silent^ yet spake:" Here ' silent ' means ' although it was silent,' but grammati- 
cally it Ls nothing more than an adjective. In analysis and parsing ^y»Mr«wa/MYi/yvrw is the 
essential Uiing. The point in question has nothing to do with any ' servile imitation of Latin 
Grammar, or any contusion between participles and verbal nouns. 

X Observe that thb phrase does not show where the act of seeing took place. Contrast this 
seateace with the next, . 
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I met some jzipsies in my ramble. The master praised the boy at the top of 
the class. The man struck the poor little boy on the head. He sent his hat 
round to collect contributions. They shook the depths of the desert gloom 
with their hymns of holy cheer. He had the impudence to tell me to hold my 
tongue. 

Give the complete analysis of the following sentences : — 

Every finite verb in a sentence has a subject My brother Henry told me * 
that. I saw the occurrence through a gap in the wall. That lazy boy did not 
go out of doors all the morning. Have f those little boys finished their Latin 
exercises during my absence ? Crying will not help you out of the difficulty. 
To do this properly requires time. Whom did you hear at church this morn- 
ing ? Hoping to find an easier road, ^ we left our companions at the bridge. 
How X did you find your way ? Considering his age he has done pretty well 
at the exammation. How § much money will be enough for you ? What foolish 
notion possesses you ? A large dog's bark was heard in the distance. An empty 
bird's nest was found. The tall lady's dress was torn. Some ladies' sillc 
dresses were sold by auction. Here shall be done a deed of dreadfiil note. 
We had a purpose to be his purveyor. We have bought a pretty little calf 
a month old. His wrath may find some worse way to our destruction. 
What more do you desire ? Whose umbrella did you take ? Whose exercise 
has the fewest faults ? He fell head foremost into the river. " Take thee * 
that too." I told you* all that an hour ago.|| He died a happy death. IT 
There lay Duncan, his silver skin laced with his golden blood. The poor 
wren will fight, her young ones in her nest, against the owl. Forth at your 
eyes, your spirits wildly peep. Who ever experienced anything like kindness 
at his hands/ Who but a fool would talk like that ? What arrant nonsense 
Uiat foolish man talks I Which [horse] of these horses is to be sold ? He 
eats his food ** like a hog. He was taueht Greek (§ 370) by his uncle. ' Teach 
me thy statutes.' * Teach erring man ft to spurn the rage of gain.* 

Take the following pairs of subjects and verbs and build up 
sentences by putting in objects, where they are wanted, and enlarging 
the subjects, predicates, and objects, with as many adjuncts, attributive 
and adverbial, as you can. Thus, from * Men rob,' you may make 
* Men of weak character, led astray by temptation, sometimes rob 
their unsuspecting friends shamefully.' 

Birds build. Ship carries. Boy lost Loaf was bought. Brother left. 
Sister came. Children went. Men found. We arrived. Man struck. 
Horse threw. ,..-:; 

■^— ■ - - • - - I-* I I - -Til - n.i ----- - - ■- - . . . - ^ -^^ — ^ 

• Look at $9 360, 372, a. 

t In questions the subject is often so placed as to break the predicate (when it ts a com* 
pound form of the verb) into two parts. To see the construction properly, gtve the cotnplttt 
answer to the question. 

X Remember that 'how* is an adverb. 

\ Take care in the analysis not to separate attributive Words from the adverbial adjuncts 
that may be attached to them. 

U * Ago ' is a shortened form of * agone.' The phrase origindly formed a nominative (or 
objective) absolute. 

tT Look at $ 572, 3. 

•• * Like ' is here an adverb. 

tt Here 'man' had better be taken as the direct objeCt» ' teach ' having the same kind of 
Kense as ' train ' or ' instruct.' 
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XLII. Verbs of Incomplete Predication. — Nature and 
construction of Verbs of Incomplete Predication (§§ 391 — 396). 
Mode of analysing sentences in which they occur (^ 509 — 513, 

515—519)- 

Analyse the following sentences containing Subjective Complements 
of verbs of Incomplete Predication : — 

He is an honest man. He became very rich in a short time. He was 
called an enthusiast by his friends. He is considered a pretty good player. 
We got quite tired. The wine tastes sweet She looks very pretty. That 
appears very plausible. He stood silent (see § 391). The dog ran away 
howling. He felt tired. The air feels keen. He stood rubbin|[ his eyes. 
The boys rushed shouting into the playground. I am sure of pleasmg you in 
this. He is believed to be mad. This kind of Hfe is not to be endured. 

The verb to be is a verb of incomplete predication when it is 
employed in making a compound tense of a verb in either the active 
or the passive voice, as * He is going * ; * I was saying ' ; * He is gone' ; 
* He was struck.' But when used to form a tense of another verb, it is 
usually called an Auxiliary Verb, In such cases the compound form 
denotes the performance, the continuance, or the completion of an 
action. When the state that is the result of the action is denoted, the 
participle that follows is merely an adjective of quality. When it is 
not accompanied by a complement of some sort, to be is a verb of 
complete predication^ or (as it is sometimes called) the * verb of 
existence^ {N,B, — An adverb or adverbial phrase is not a comple- 
ment.) 

Point out carefully the various uses of the verb in the following 
examples :— 

He is in the parlour. He is ^oing away. Such things have been. The 
time has been, that when the brains were out, the man would die. We are 
ready. I am in doubt about that The boy was blamed for that. The poor 
man was starved to death. The children are half starved. He was wounded 
by an arrow. The poor soldier is badly wounded. I am trying to do it. This 
delay is trying to our patience. I am delighted to see you. We were delighted 
by the concert. He is named John. He was called a fool for his pains. 
Where are you ? Where have you been all the morning? 

Analyse the following sentences containing Objective Complements* 
pf verbs of incomplete predication (§ 395) : — 

^ He painted the wall white. He made us all merry. They made Henry 
king. He called the man a liar. You have made your h^ds dirjy. This 
measure rendered the plot abortive. He set the audience laughing. The 
people elected Washington president The king appointed him commander 
in chief. The thunder has turned the milk sour. The cat has licked the 
plate clean. Shame has struck him dumb. The retreating tide left the ship . 
high and dry. The architect has constructed the ceilings too low. They dug 
the trench wider and deeper. They raised the walls higher. The careless 
boys left the gate wide open. 

* Care is sometimes needed to avoid confounding an adverb with a complement. Thus 
in Spenser (/-'. Q. I. 7. 49) we get " Be judge, ye heavens, that all things right esteeme," 
/iV. estimate r^g-A/ly.' 
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Analyse the following sentences, in which the subjective comple- 
ment is a verb in the infinitive mood (§ 394). Show where the com- 
plementary infinitive has itself a complement These secondary com- 
plements, as well as the primary ones, are in the predicative relation to 
the subject. Do not confound the object of a verb with its complement 

He is believed to have perished. They are supposed to have lost their way. 
He is thought to have poisoned the man. He is believed to be mad. That 
step was considered to be very imprudent. He was found to be in the 
right. 

Analyse the following sentences containing Infinitive Complements. 
(See § 396.) Show carefully whether adverbial adjuncts are to be 
attached to the verb of incomplete predication, or to its complement. 
(See S 502.) 

They can write well. We can sing. They may depart. We must make 
haste. You shall be rewarded. I will be answered. I must go home. I can- 
not hear you. They may take the money. I will return shortly. They shall 
have a good scoldine. That cannot be allowed. Nothing could be more un- 
* fortunate. You mi^t have found an easier way. I do so long to see him. 
Indeed I did not say so. He ought to pay me. He ought not to do this. 
You ought to be more cautious. That may perhaps be true. 

XLIII. Complex Objeotiye Phraaes. — Study § 397 and the 
note to § 395 ; ^ 520—528. 
Analyse the following sentences containing indirect predicates : — 

He heard the wind roar through the trees. We saw the thief trying to pick 
a gentleman's pocket I wish you to come to-morrow. I believe the man to 
be innocent. I felt the air fan my cheek. Have you ever known the man 
confess being in fault ? I like a knave to meet with his deserts. I expected 
the travellers to be here by this time. It b too late for the travellers to arrive 
to-night. The task was too difficult for him to hope to succeed. 

Analyse the following sentences, carefully distinguishing those cases 
in which a verb is followed by a complement or an indirect predicate 
from those in which it is followed by an adverbial adjunct. See 
whether the word in question denotes the condition of that which is 
spoken about, or the manner in which an action is done. 

That looks pretty. The bell sounds cracked. He spoke loud. The cry 
sounded clear and shrill. His voice sounded feebly. Her voice sounded feeble. 
He has travelled far and wide. They have not made the street wide enough. 
The people wept sore. It grieved me sore. The stones have made my feet 
sore. He rubbed his face hard. He rubbed his face sore. Her voice sounds 
clear. The ship passed clear of the rock. The trees whispered soft and low. 
The whisper came soft and low to our ears. He made his horse canter. He 
bade the man wait. He ordered the man to wait. He asked me to come. 
They urged us to come. He saw the deed done. He heard the bone snap. 
They may depart. You shall be rewarded. You might have found an easier 
way. We must go home. He was ordered to sit down. 

XLIV. Complex Sentences. Substantive Clause& — Nature, 

form, and structure of substantive clauses (§§ 403 — 407, 539 — 555). 

Analyse the following sentences in the mode indicated in § 539, &c. 
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When Mt * is employed as a temporary, or provisional subject, set it 
down as such, and place after it the substantive clause as the real 
subject Analyse the substantive clauses separately : — 

•-i— ^ (See }} 542 — 545.) That he did the deed is quite certain. Who can 
have to^d yoa that, puzzles me. How loi^ I shall stay here is uncertain. 
What we are to do next is the question. How I found the matter out is no 
concern of yours. What signines what weather we have ? 

It is very probable that he will not arrive to-day. It does not matter what 
he thinks. It is uncertain how long I shall stay. It is uncertain what the 
result will be. It is not true that he said sa 

Thence it is that I to your assistance do make love. What does it signify 
how rich he is ? It is a question how fax he was justified in that proceeding. 

Methinks I know that handwriting. Anon methought the wood began to 
move. Methinks he hath no drowning mark upon him. It was only yesterday 
that I saw him. Was it on Tuesday that he went away ? 

B. (See §§ 546 — 549.) I knew that he would come. I think I have the 
honour of addressing Mr. Smith ? Tell me how old you are. I want to know 
when this happened. I thought it* strange that he should leave without 
calling on me. I swear I have no mind of feasting forth to-night Tell me 
what you think of all this. Advise iff this be worth attempting. I am 
hopeful that he will soon get better. He is confident that I shall succeed. 
He made it a condition that I should become security for the payment He 
felt it to be a disgrace that he had so utterly failed. Tell me who told 3rou. 
Tell him I cannot see him to-day. Try if you can decipher that letter. I fear 
thou pla/dst most foully for it We are resolved that that shall not occur 
again. Try how far you can jump. 

C. (See 9§ 550—555.) The fact that you say so is enough for me. He did 
this to the end that he might convince me. I undertook the business in the 
expectation that he would help me. In case you should see him, bring him 
with you« I came on the chance that I might find you at home. There was 
a rumour that the army had been defeated. Oh ! yet I do repent me of my 
fury that I did kill them. For that I love your daughter, I must advance the 
colours of my love. That depends upon how you did it. I would not believe 
the story but that you avouch it. I hate him for he is a Christian, but more 
for that in low simplicity he lends out money gratis. Provided this report be 
confirmed, we shall know what to do. He sent mc word that he would come 
anon. The circumstance that he was present must not be disregarded. In 
case I am not there, go on without me. 

Analyse the following sentences (see § 406) : — 

I see no sign that the fever is abating. That is a proof that he knows 
nothing about the matter. We welcomed these indications that spring was 
near. He has obtained my consent that he should go to collie. Tnere is no 
fear that he will fail. 

Analyse the following sentences, in which the Substantive Clause 
forms an Adverbial Adjunct to a verb or adjective (like the Latin 
accusative of limitation^ or closer definition) : — 



• ' It • often does duty as a temporary or provisional object. Deal with it as in 
the subject ; that is, first analyse the sentence without the substantive clause, an 
stitute that cJause tor the * it.* 



the cased 
and then sub- 



/ '//' bnshere the force of 'whether/ 
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I am sony that you are not well.* We are glad that you have come at last 
I am certain that he never said so. He is desirous that I should return. I am 
persuaded that that is the wiser course. We are disappointed that you have 
not brought your brother. 

XLV. Adjective Clauses. — Nature, form, and construction of 
Adjective Clauses (^ 408 — 413 ; 556 — 562). 

Underline the adjective clauses in each of the following sentences, 
then analyse the entire sentence, and lastly, analyse the adjective 
clause separately : — 

The serpent that did sting thy father's life, now wears his crown. I could a 
tale unfold whose lightest word would harrow up thy soul. The rest {i.e., 
' repose ') is labour which is not used for you. Tluice is he armed that hath 
his quarrel just. Infected be the air whereon they ride. Thy food shaU be 
husks wherein the acorn cradled. What sad talk was that wherewith my 
brother held you in the cloister ? I know a bank whereon the wild thyme 
blows. Thou speak'st to such a man that is no fleering tell-tale. Unto bad 
causes swear such creatures as t men doubt. You will soon find such peace 
whidi it is not in the power of the world to give. You are welcome to my 
help, such as t it is. 1 have not from your eyes that gentleness and show of 
love as 1 1 was wont to have. In me thou seest the twilight of such day, as t 
after sunset fadeth in the west. 

I will show you the shop where I bought these apples. The reason why 
you cannot succeed is evident I can remember the time when there were no 
houses here. The fortress whither the defeated troops had fled was soon 
captured. 

It was John who said so. % It was the owl that shrieked. § Who was it 
that thus cried ? Is this a dagger which || I see before me, the nandle towards 
my hand ? Was that your brother who knocked at the door ? 

Analyse the following sentences (see § 410) : — 

You have only told me what I know already. I know what you said about 
me. Go, and nnd out what is the matter. Do what you can in this business. 
He soon repented of what he had done. He knows well enough what he 
oug^t to do. That ts precisely what he ought to have done. I cannot make 
out what you are saying. I do not understand what you are saying. 

Whom we raise we will make fast. I could not make out whom he was 
alluding to. That is Where IT I live. Tell me where you live. TeU me why 
you are so angry. That is why U I am angry. I do not know when they will 
arrive. I knew when IT seven justices could not take up a quarrel. I have 
seen when, IT after execution, judgment hath repented o'er his doom. See 
where IT he looks out of the window. That is how ** he alwa 



That is why I did it. 



rays treats me. 



• See I 549, 2. 

t See § 165. 

I That is, " It (the person) who said so, was John." 

I That is, " It (the creature) that shrieked, was the owl." 

U The adjective clause 'which— hand' is attached to^ 'this.' 'The handle towards my 
hand' is a nominative absohite belonging to the adjective clause. 

H In the analysis supply an antecedent noun. 
■ ** ' How^' as a relative, never has an antecedent ex/ressid. 
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Analyse the following sentences, treating the clauses containing a 
relative as independent sentences (see § 412) : — 

I the matter will re-word, which madness would gambol from. We travelled 
together as far as Paris, where we parted company. This modest stone, what 
few vain marbles can, May truly say, ' Here lies an honest man/ By this time 
we had traversed half the distance, when a loud clap of thunder warned us to 
quicken our steps. Honourable ladies sought my love, which I denying,* they 
fell sick and died. 

XLVI. Adverbial Sentences. — Nature, form, and structure 
of Adverbial Clauses (§§ 414 — 442, 563 — 571). 

* Analyse (and parse) the following sentences, after first underlining 
the Adverbial Clauses, and then analyse these clauses scparatelyt : — 

! A (See § 416.) I will tell you the secret J when I see you. When you 
durst do it, then you were a man. I did not know that tUl you told me. 
What signifies asking, when there*s not a soul to give you an answer ? 1*11 
charm the air to give a sound while you perform your antic round. He arrived 
after we had left, I shall be gone before you are up. You may come when- 
ever you please. 

B. (See § 417.) Where thou dwell est, I will dwell. Wherever you go, I 
will follow you. There, § where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, the 
village preacher's modest mansion rose. 

C. (See §§ 418 — 420.) As the tree falls, so || it will lie. He is as IT avari- 
cious as his brother is generous. The ** higher you climb, the wider will be 
the prospect. The more he has, the more he wants. How ++ far the substance 
of my praise doth wrong this shadow, so far this shadow doth limp behind the 
substance. How a bright star shooteth from the sky, so glides he in the night 
from Venus* eye. 

D. (See §§ 421—423.) I cannot tell you his age for I do not know it. 
Because Thou hast been my help, therefore in the shadow of Thy win^ will 
I rejoice. Since you say so, I must believe it. Wjjen I am determmed I 
always listen to reason, because then it can do no harm. 

He toils hard that he may get rich. I called on him that I might tell 
him about that matter. Take care that all be ready. Take heed lest ye 
fall into temptation. 

• We have here a Qommattve absolute, forming an adverbial adjunct to yiii. * Which is 
the object of ' tJenyine.* 

t Remember that tne conjunction or pronominal adverbs wk^Uf where^ whither. &c, have 
an adverbial construction in their own clauses, but that the Conjunctions a/ter^ before, tiU, 
w/ti/e, &c., have no such force. 

* JjP .parsing a sentence of this kind, * when ' should be described as a connective adverb, 
modifying the verb 'see,' and joining the clause 'when I see you* to the predicate 'will 
tell.' 

H * There ' and the clause * where — disclose ' are co>ordinate adverbial adjuncts of ' rose.' 
II * So ' and the clause ' as the tree falls ' are co-ordinate adverbial adjuncts of ' will lie.' 
H The first ' as ' is demonstrative, the second relative. Each modifies the adjective In its 
clause. 

** Here the main clause is the second one. The first *the ' is relative, the second dem<m' 
strative. (Set \ 420.) The first modifies ' higher,' the second modifies ' wider.* Tlie second 
' the' and the adverbial clause are co-ordinate adverbial adjuncts c{ * wider,' the cJause ex* 
plainine the indefinite meaning of * the.' 

tt 'How 'is a relative or connective adverb modifying 'far,' and joining the adveibial 
cJause (which is co-ordinate with ' so ') to the second ' far.' 
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I am so * tired that I am ready to drop. He is such a liar that nobody 
believes him. 

£. (See §§ 424 — 442.) If you call you will see him. I would have called 
on you, if I had known your address. You will not succeed unless you try 
harder. I will not come unless you invite me. Except ye repent ye shall all 
likewise perish. Though he is rich he is not contented. You will see him 
though I shall not [see him]. An ( s if) I have not ballads made on you all, 
and swQ^ to filthy tunes, let a cup of sack be my poison. So t I lose not 
honour m seeking to augment it, I shall be counselled. I doubt not but to 
die a fair death for all this, if I escape hanging for killing % that rogue. 
Whatever may be the consequence, I will do what I have said. "Whatever 
he may say, § I shall not believe him. Say [he] what he will [say] he will 
never convince me. Do [he] what he can [doj he never pleases the man. 
Whencesoever the money comes it is welcome. However great his abilities 
may be, he cannot succeed without industry. Be he ne'er so vile, this 
day shall gentle his condition. The lady's fortune must not go out of the 
family ; one may find comfort in the money, whatever one does [find] in 
the wife. Cold {| as it is, I shall go out Big as he is, I am not afraid 
of him. Had 1 known H this I should have acted diflferently. Were you my 
brother I could not do it for you. I would have finished the work had it been 
possible. 

XTiVII. Complex Subordinate Clauses. — In the following 
sentences a substantive clause contains a subordinate clause within it. 
Analyse the sentences, first treating the substantive as a whole, and 
afterwards analysing it separately (§§ 572 — 574). Underline the clauses 
in the way shown in § 541 : — 

Who told you that I built the house which you see? He fears that his 
lather will ask him where he has been. But that I told him who did it, he 
would never have known. Nor failed they to express how much they praised 
that for the general safety he despised his own. I think he will soon retrieve his 
misfortunes if he sets to work with good-will. I should like to know how your 
friend found out where I live. Now methinks you teach me how a beggar should 
be answered. I'll see if I can get my husband's ring, which I did make him 
swear to keep for ever. 

Analyse on similar principles the following sentences, which contain 
complex adjective clauses : — 

The house where I lived when I was in town has been pulled down. I have 
only done what I told you I would do. Tliey fear what ** yet they know must 
follow. I have secret reasons which I forbear to mention because you are not 

* The demonstrative * so ' and the adverbial clause are co-ordinate adverbial adjuncts of 
•tired.* 

i See i 44a 

t Mind that 'for killing' is not an adverbial adjunct of * escape/ but a limiting adjunct 
of the verbid noun ' han^g ' (S 363^ 4). 

I Do not confound this construction with that of sach a sentence as * I believe whatever he 
says.' Analyse this. 

II The construction in this and the following sentences is very peculiar. ' Cold ' is in reality 
the complement of the predicate. The construction is the same as if we had 'however cold 
it is.' Or we may supply [It being] cold as it is [cold]. 

If * If is omitted {\ 443). 

^* * What ' is in the nominative case, the subiect of 'must.' The construction will be best 
seen by substituting the demonstrative :<-' they know [that] that must foUow*| 
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able to answer those of which I make no secret The time has been that when 
the brains were out the man would die. The right valiant Banquo walked too 
late, whom you may say, if it pleases 3rou, Fleance killed. The eighth appears, 
who bears a glass which shows me many more. 

Analyse the following sentences which contain complex adverbial 
clauses : — 

He soon left the house when he heard that I was coming. You will be 
punished if you do not come when you are called. Don t let us make 
imaginary evils, when we know we have so many real ones to encounter. 
He seldom drinks wine because he finds that it disagrees with him. 

Analyse the following sentences, each of which contains a subordi- 
nate clause containing a second, which in its turn contains a third : — 

I was grieved when I heard how he had obtained the character which he 
bore among his neighbours. I know that he would never have spread such a 
report, if he had not believed what your brother told him. Men who see 
clearly how they ought to act when they meet with obstacles, are invaluable 
helpers. It would be well if all men felt how surely ruin awaits those who 
abuse their gifts and powers. It was so hot in the valley that we could not 
endure the garments which we had found too thin when we were higher up 
among the mists. I will give you no more money tilll see how you use what 
you have. 

XTiVIIL Compound Sentences. — These present no new 
features. The two or more co-ordinate sentences which make up the 
compound sentence simply have to be analysed separately (§ 443). 

XLIX. Contracted Sentences. — Study carefully §§ 449—452, 
582-588. 

Test the accuracy of the following contracted sentences in the 
manner shown in § 450 ; then fill them up * and analyse them 
separately:;— .-* 

You must either be auiet or [you must] leave the room. Our purer essence 
then will overcome the noxious vapour of the raging fires, or [our puree 
essence,] inured, [will] not feel [the noxious vapour of these raging nres]. 
Our greatness wUl appear then most conspicuous when great things of small 
[things we can create, when] useful [thii^] of hurtful [things we can create, 
when] prosperous [things] of adverse [things] we can create. 

My day or night myself I make, whenever I sleep or play. He yields 
neither t to force nor t to persuasion. I have not decided wnether I will go 
or not. He allowed no day to pass without either writing or declaindng aloud. 
** Bad men boast their specious deeds on earth, which glory excites, or dose 
ambition varnished o*er with zeal." ** Two principles in human nature reign, 
self-love to urge, and reason to restrain.'' '* Nor this a good, nor that a bad we 
calL" "Who wickedly is wise or madly brave. Is but the more a fool, the more 
a knave." " See the sole bliss Heaven could on all bestow, which J who but 
feels can taste, but thinks can know.'' Would you rather drink wine or beer? 

* Two or three are filled up by way of example. 

t Suppress the conjufictive portion of neither— nor by Substituting not — not. ""' 

X 'Which' object of the verb 'taste'; to be repeated as the object of Uie verb 'know' 
* Feels 'and * $hwks ' are intransitive. 
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** Nor steel nor poison, malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing can touch him 
further." ** Freely they stood who stood, and fell who fell." When you 
return come and tell me the news. Unless you alter your conduct you will 
offend your friends and bring disgrace upon yourself. ** Wiles let them con- 
' trive who need, or when they need, not now." " Why should I play the 
Roman fool, and die on mine own sword?" ''Swords I smile at, weapons 
laugh to scorn, brandished by man that's of a woman bom." "What's 
Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba ? " 

Ifc Sentences containing Elliptical Clauses. — Study ^ 453, 
589 — 600. 

Analyse the following sentences, having first supplied the words that 
are understood, in the way indicated in the first few examples : — 

He looks as stupid as an owl [looks stupid]. He is not so clever as his 
brother [is clever]. I had rather die than [I would soon] endure such a dis- 
grace. He is better to-day than [he was well] yesterday. It is better to die 
Uian [it is good] to live in such misery. I have as good a right to the money 
as you [have a good right to the money]. Old * as ne is [old] he is hale and 
hearty. He was so kind as [a man would be kind] to give me this book. 
The boy played truant as [it is] usual. He stood aside so as [a man 
would stand aside] to let me pass. He looked as [he would look] if 
he could kill me. I'd rather be a dog and bay the moon than [I would 
soon be] such a Roman. He told me that wisdom is better than wealth 
[is good] as [he would tell me] if I did not know that before. I'll shed 
my dear blood drop by drop in the dust, but t I will raise the down-trod 
Mortimer as high in the air as this unthankful king [is high in the air]. An 
'twere not as good a deed as [to] drink [is a good deed] to turn true man and 
leave these rogues, I am the veriest varlet that ever chewed with a tooth. 
If I were as tedious as a king [is tedious], I could find it :( in my heart to 
bestow it all on your worship. He has no redeeming qualities whatever [re- 
deeming qualities there are]. How could you make such a blunder as § [you 
made] to suppose (/./., in supposing) I did it. What [will happen] if I don't 
tell you? His wages as || [he is] a labourer amount to t\^nty shillmgs a 
weeK. 

.'. Analyse the following sentences, having first filled up the ellipses :— 

I speak not as in absolute fear of you. Rather than be less, he cared not to 
be at all. What can be worse than to dwell here ? Present fears are less than 
horrible imaginings. He died as one that had been studied in his death to 
throw away the dearest thing he owed (= owned), as 'twere a careless trifle. 
More is due than more thanall can pay. Art thou not sensible to feeling as to 
sight? How could you make such a blunder as to suppose I did it. None 
could be found so bold as to oppose him. They dreaded not more the adven- 




t Provisional object, showing the construction of the real object * to bestow, &c. 

) Take * as ' as doing duty for a relative pronoun (= ^ which blunder *)• See \ 165. 

R This construction ^ the counterpart (with a connective instead of a demonsttative adverb) 
of the use " ■ '" '* ' ■ ' ' '" ^ "*" *"" "' '""* 

Exercise 
should b< 
CyntA. Rev, IV. /.). 
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ture than his voice forbidding. The people of Paris are much fonder of 
strangers that have money than of those that have wit. My pupil understood 
the art of guiding in money matters much better than I. He procured a room 
as near the prison as could conveniently be found. About him all the sancti- 
ties of Heaven stood thick as stars. He recommended me as a person very 
fit for a travelling tutor. He is as great a rascal as ever lived. My feet are 
as cold as a stone. I never at-tend to such requests as that The boy is more 
troublesome than ever. He is no happier than before. He is more agile than 
his brother, but not so strong. He is fonder of play than of work, but not so 
fond of play as of idleness. He is as tall a man as ever I saw. You are no 
worse on than your brother. Will you be so good as to lend me that knife? 
He was wiser than to risk his money in that undertaking. I am not sudh a 
fool as to do that. As to your proposal, I cannot assent to it As to what 
you tell me, it passes belief. This is better than if we had lost everything. It 
is not so bad to suffer misfortune as to deserve it He is better to-day than 
yesterday. He looked as if he could kill me. He spoke to me as if I were at 
thief. He told me that wisdom was better than wealth ; as if I did not know 
that before. With other notes than to the Orphean lyre I sang of chaos and 
eternal night. I should earn more as a crossing-sweeper. For none made 
sweeter melody than did the poor blind boy. Herein fortune shows herself more 
kind than is her custom. For myself alone I would not be so ambitious as to 
wish m3rself much better. He accompanied me as far as to the end of the 
street When he is best, he is a little worse than a man ; and when he b worst, 
he is little better than a beast Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we stoop tlum 
when we soar. If time improve our wit as well as wine, say at what age a 
poet grows divine. 
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FAULTY SENTENCES FOR CORRECTIOM. 

Correct the following sentences, giving reasons for each correc- 
tion : — 

1. Yott and me will take a walk (§} 287, 345). 

2. Let you and I take a walk (§} 191, note 521). 

3. The effluvia was disgusting (§ 55). 

4. The intention of these persons are uncertain (§ 37S). 

5. Six months' interest are due (§ 378). 

6. Neither John nor Henry were at church (§ 484). 

7. Either he or I are in fault (§ 484). 

8. Neither of them are better than they ought to be (§ 175). 

9. Our own conscience, and not other men's opinions, constitute our respon- 

sibiUty (} 378). 

la John is a better writer than me (§ 596). 

1 1. Is he older than her ? (§ 596). 

12. Where was you all last night ? (§ 378). 

13. What signifies promises without performance? (§ 378). 

14. '* How pale each worshipful and reverend guest 

Rise from a clergy or a city feast I " (§ 175). 

15. Every man and boy showed their joy by clapping their hands (§§ 175, 

474)- 

16. No sound but their own voices were heard (§ 378). 

17. Good order and not mean savings produce great profit (§ 37S). 

18. Are either of those pens yours? (§ 175). 

19. Let each esteem other better than themselves (§ 175). 

20. Johnson's * Lives of the Poets ' are reprinting (§ 482). 

21. Nor want nor cold his course delay (§ 386). 

22. There are many ways of dressing a calves' head. 

23. You did not ought to do that (§ 254^). 

24. He was one of the wisest men that has ever lived (§§ 456, 465). 

25. In modem English two negatives destroy one another. 

26. Everybody has their faults (§ 175). 

27. Having finished the chapter the volume was shut 

28. He is not one of those who interferes in matters that do not concern him 

(§§ 456, 465). 

29. I do not like those kind of things. 

30. What sort of a man is he ? 

31. This is the greatest error of all the rest (§ iii). 
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32. "Twas Love's mistake, who fancied what it feared" (§ 474). 

33. Homer as well as Virgil were studied on the banks of the Rhine (§§ 450, 

593)- 

34. There is sometimes more than one auxiliary to a verb (§376). 

35. Nothing but grave and serious studies delight him (§ 376). 

36. Who do you think I met this morning ? (§ 368). 

37. Whom do you think called on me yesterday? (§ 382). 

38. He is a man whom I think deserves encouragement (^ 3^-i» 

39. Such a man as him would never say that (§ 594)* 

40. The fleet are under orders to sail (§ 380). 

41. The peasantry wears blouses (§ 380). 

42. I have read the second and third chapter (§ 463). 

43. Nor eye nor listening ear an object find (§ 484). 

44. I, whom nor avarice nor pleasure move (§ 386). 

45. Not you but John are in fault (§ 449). 

46. Parliament have been prorogued (§ 380). 

47. A numerous party were assembled (§ 380). 

48. Shakspeare is greater than any dramatist. 

49. He is the most admired of all the other dramatists (§ III). 

50. These kind of people are my abhorrence. 

51. He wore a large and a very shabby hat (§ 463). 

52. Can you see a red and white flag ? I can see neither (§ 463), 

53. A hot and cold spring were found near each other (§ 463). 

54. The love of drink is of all other follies the most pernicious (§ 1 1 1). 

55. Call at Smith's the bookseller's (§ 458). 

56. My friend, him whom I had treated like a brother, has turned against me 

(§ 457, 2). 

57. This injury has been done me by my friend, he whom I treated like a 

brother (§ 459, 3). 

58. He told John and I to come with him (§ 287). 

59. Between you and I, he is a great fool (§ 287). 

60. Who can this letter be from ? (§ 459, 8). 

61. Men are put in the plural because they are many (§ 482). 

62. His father's and his brother's lives were spared (§ 463). 

63. He was angry at me asking him the question (§ 494). 

64. What is the use of you talking like that (§ 494). 

65. Somebody told me, 1 forget whom (§§ 382, 589). 

66. I heard that from somebody or other, I forget who (§§ 382, 589). 

67. Divide that cake between you four. 

68. There is nothing to show who that belongs to (§ 277). 

69. A veisifier and poet are two different things (§ 463). 

70. I cannot tell you how much pains have been spent on him. 

71. I wish to cultivate a further acquaintance with you. 

72. I do not know who to send (§ 368). 
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73. Whom do men say that he is ? ($ 382). 

74. Who do men declare him to be ? (§ 397), 

75. 1 little thought it was him (§§457, 3 ; 466). 

76. I feel coldly this morning (§ 393, note). 

77. She looked cold on her lover (§ 393, ftote). 

78. They seemed to be nearly dressed alike. 

79. He is not only famous for his riches, but for his wisdom (§ 450). 

8a A nation has no right to violate the treaties they have made (§ 465). 

Si, A man may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, as well as read 
them in a book (§ 593). 

82. Nobody in their senses would have done that (§ 465). 

83. She sings better than me (§ 596). 

84. I have my aunt, my uncle, and my father's leave (§ 458). 

85. He did no more than it was his duty to have done. 

86. The fact of you having said so, is enough for me (§494). 

87. You have weakened instead of strengthened your case (§ 198). 

88. He raved like one out of their mind (§ 465). 

89. The Atlantic separates the Old and New World (§ 463). 

90. Here lies John Brown, bom Jan. I, 1824, died Sept. 5, 1874 (§ 382). 

91. When will we get there? (§ 211). 

92. He has not yet began his exercise (§ 225). 

93. These flowers smell very sweetly (§ 393, noU). 

94. This is the greatest misfortune that ever has or could happen to me 

{§ 450). 

95. Each strives to cheat the other in their own way (§ 474). 

96. It is me that say so (§§ 394, 470). 

97. It is I that he fears (§ 470). 

98. I would like to see him (§ 211). 

99. I think I will be gone by the time you come {id.), 

100. Nobody gives so much trouble as he does, 

10 1. Sincerity is as valuable, and even more so, as knowledge. 
t02. He was as rich or even richer than his father (§ 450). 

103. I hoped to immediately succeed. 

104. I expected to have been at home when you called. 

105. He not only ought but shall do it (§ 450). 

106. While walking in my garden, an idea suddenly occurred to me. 

107. Let us not increase our hardships by dissensions among each other. 

108. This dedication may serve for almost any book that has, is, or shall be 

published (§ 450). 

109. Doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and goeth into the wilderness 

and seeketh that which is gone astray ? (§ 450). 

no. The centres of each compartment are ornamented with a star (§ 175). 

111. Valerie's was one of those impulsive, eager natures that longs for a con- 

fidante (§§ 456, 465). 

112. The service was impressive, but it lacked either grandeur or beauty. 
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113. More than one emperor prided himself upon his skill as a swordsman 

(§ 465). 

1 14. His younger days were spent in England, waiting for an opportunity to 

get to France. 

115. Hoping to hear from you soon, believe me yours truly, J. B. (§ 460). 

116. No civil broils have since his death arose (§ 225). 

117. We trust that by supplying a genuine and most superior class of article> to 

increase the confidence so many years bestowed on Mr. M. 

118. When I get home I see the being than whom nobody in the world loves 

another as I love her (§ 589). 

119. O Thou my ' o\fj& inspire, 

Who touched Isaiah's hallowed lips with nre vi§ 456, 465). 

120. For ever in this humble cell, 

Let thee and I, my fair one, dwell (§§ 191 note, 521). 

121. These plantations are lain out by rule and line (§ 225). 

122. Severe the doom that length of days impose (§§ 456, 465). 

123. Profusion as well as parsimony are to be avoided. 

124. Let the same be she that thou has appointed (§ 397). 

125. Of all men else I have avoided thee. 

126. It is no use talking so. 

127. He wrote a moderately sized volume. 

128. He drew a line of about six inches long. 

129. I was going to have written him a letter 

130. Regard is to be had to every one's circumstances, healths and abilities. 

131. The Thames is derived from the Latin Tfiamesis. 

132. He is a boy of nine years old. 

133. In reading you should sit as uprightly as possible. 

134. He made another joke which she did not hear, and had belter be 

suppressed (§§ 287, 450). 

135. I can tell you this much. 

136. He has only done that much of his task. 
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P. 30. Case. Some writers on Grammar are much troubled in mind 
by the fact that nouns are said to have three cases (^ cases ' being 
defined to be * forms ' used to indicate certain grammatical relations), 
while no noun presents more than two distinct forms. The difficulty 
thus raised is of a very quibbling character. The discrepancy in 
question presents itself in various ways in the grammars of all inflected 
languages. Nobody objects to the assertion that nouns in Latin have 
six cases, because (taking one noun with another) six varieties of form 
are found to be employed to denote what the cases respectively 
indicate ; and yet no single noun or pronoun in Latin presents six 
different forms. So in German y^r varieties of form called * case * are 
recognized, and yet no noun, taken singly, presents more than three. 
English only goes a little further in the same direction. Taking all 
declinable words (nouns and pronouns) together, we find that three 
varieties of form still present themselves in pronouns, and so three 
'^ases of declinable words are recognized, although in nouns the 
distinctive marks have got worn away from two of them. The same 
accommodation of definitions to the gradual wearing away of old forms 
has to be adopted in other instances, as in the case of the numbers 
and persons of verbs. 

Some writers attempt to evade the difficulty by defining * case ' to be 
the * relation* of a noun or pronoun to some other word. This is not 
permissible. * Case ' is a term that belongs to grammar in general, 
and not to English grammar m particular. You may discard a term 
of that sort altogether, but you are not at liberty to retain the term 
and change its definition. These writers moreover fail to see that their 
definition immediately lands them in the difficulty that the * relations 
of nouns to other words are by no means restricted to three ; and they 
generally manage to contradict themselves by giving as the declension 
of a noun, not a statement of its various relations, but a list of the 
forms in which the noun is used. 
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CARDINAL NUMERALS. 

P# 40. The Cardinal Numerals present some perplexing problems. 
How are the words hundred^ thousand^ score, and dozen to be treated? 
They were originally nouns, and are still used as such in some 
constructions at any rate, as when we say " Many hundreds of pounds 
were spent " ; ** Dozens of bales were sold." But such a phrase as ' a 
hundred sheep ' is not so easy. In Anglo-Saxon the noun * sheep » 
would be in the genitive plural. Are we to consider that the 
construction is still essentially the same, only that the ' of ' which woidd 
represent the genitive has been suppressed ? If so, ' hundred • is the 
substantive word, and * sheep' must be taken as a limiting or attributive 
adjunct to it. But various analogies indicate that in the present stage 
of the language we should be justified in considering that numerals like 
* a hundred,* 'three hundred,' * three score,' &c., have passed into the 
same class as * twenty,' &c., and are to be treated as numeral adjuncts 
of the noun that follows them, notwithstanding their originally 
substantive nature. In this we should be doing no more than repeat 
what has been done in the case of twenty, sixty, &c., for these words 
also were originally substantives, the syllable -ty being the relic of a 
noun meaning * a decade ' or * a lot of ten.' In Anglo-Saxon such 
numerals were sometimes treated and declined as substantives. So in 
Latin, 9jtille is sometimes a substantive, sometimes an adjective ; 
centum, i.e., decentum =- the tenth [deccule], though apparently a sub- 
stantive in the neuter gender, is used as an indeclinable adjective, and 
its compounds ducenti, &c., are regularly declined as adjectives. It is 
perhaps best to consider that when ' of follows any of these words, 
hundred, dozen, &c., or when they are used in the plural, they are to be 
dealt with as substantives, but that when there is no * of (as in ' a 
hundred men,' * threescore year«,' * two dozen knives') they are to be 
regarded as adjectives, or at all events as attributive adjimcts of the 
noun that follows. 

P. 90. Can. In early English there is a transitive (weak) verb 
kennen, *to make to know,' *to teach' (A.-S. cennan\ as- " Kenne me 
to knowe the fals " [Piers Plowman, ii. 4). In Scandinavian this verb 
was used in the sense of * know. This use was adopted in English, as 
in Chaucer and Lowland Scotch. 

P. 1 19. In Chaucer we find unto used in the modem sense of until. 
Thus, ** Unto myn herte sterve" {Kn, T. 286). 

P. 124. But. Note f. How unnecessary it is to do such violence to 
the meaning of words as to treat *but ' after a negative as a relative 
pronoun, when so simple an explanation of the construction as supply- 
ing a suppressed pronoun is at hand, may be illustrated by the use of 
than. In " He never says more than is necessary," surely nobody 
wpuld call * than ' a relative pronoun, and make it the subject of * is.' 
We havis simply to supply the relative pronoun (the suppression of 
fvJjjch Is so cQmn\0!fi an idiornitv "EngYLsYi)/* H^ tiftver says more than 
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what is necessary. The older writers put the pronoun in. Thus, 
" Upon a day he gat him more moneye, Than that the persoun gat in 
monthes tweye " (Chaucer, Prol, 704). 

P. 130. -ed. Care is needed in determining the meaning of words 
formed with this suffix in the older writers. In Shakspeare ((7/^//^, I. 
3> 157) *2i distressed stroke' means *a stroke charged with distress,* 
'distressful.' In Lear^ III. 7, 43, * Be simple answered, for we know 
the truth ' means * Be provided with a simple, straightforward answer,' 
or *give a simple answer. " It is twice blessed " {Merch, Ven.^ IV. i, 
186) means * it is charged with a double blessing.' So in A.-S. *swf8e 
gelyfed on God ' means * possessed of strong faith in God.' 

P. 146, /. 24. Add, " A substantive with the preposition * of,' repre- 
senting the force of a genitive or possessive case, may however be 
taken as having a genuinely attributive force." 

P. 147, /. 24. Add, "In such cases as this the adjective serves to 
distinguish the thing spoken of, not from other things, but from itself 
under other circumstances." 

P- 150? § 372, !• To this division belong the adverbial uses of muchy 
more^ 7nosty little, lesty least, &c., as in " It is 7mich colder " ; "I 
enjoyed the concert less than usually." See § 94, and Exercises XXV. 
He is well. Some writers treat * well ' here as an adjective. For this 
there is no necessity. The phrase answers the question, * How is he ? ' 
where the predicate consists of Ms' modified by an adverb. The 
answer would most naturally have a predicate of similar form, as is 
the case in * He is poorly 'y * The patient is nicely this morning ' ; 

* He is but so so 'y though of course an adjective might be used, as in 

* He is sick.' But as an adverb is quite appropriate, there is no 
reason why *well,' which is an adverb everywhere else, should be 
called an adjective in this single case. * He is ill,' is so closely parallel 
to * He is well,' that * ill ' (which is* usually an adverb) had better be 
taken as an adverb in this construction, though its use as an adjective 
still lingers in a few expressions. See Koch, vol. ii. § 387 ; Matzner, 
vol. iii. p. 147. 

It is very desirable that learners should be exercised in the use of 
more than one form of tabulation when writing out the Analysis of a 
sentence. The following is an example of a form which has some 
advantages peculiar to itself 

* Jone^s son, the carpenter, made me a handsome case for my fiddle 

last week,* 



Complete Srtbject. 
Jones's son, the carpenter. 



Complete Predicate. 

Made me a handsome case for my fiddle 
last week. 



_ ^ ^ ^ 

Grammatical subject ' Son.' 
Attributive adjuncts \ 1. * Jones's.' 
of subject, ja. 'the carpenter.* 



Grammatical predicate * made ' 

Indirect object * me ' 

Direct object * a case ' 

Attributive adjunct of \ t* , , 
object \ handsome' 

Adverbial adjuncts 0/ \i, *for my fiddle 

predicate fa. 'last week.' 
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The references (except in a few instances where the page is indicated) are to the 

paragraphs of the Grammar, 

Adverbs, derived from nouns, 267 



<m^ 123 notCy 



and objective, 



A, various sounds of, 20 

feminine suffix, 45 

masculine suffix, 45 

weakened form of 
267, 268 

adverbial prefix, 267, 268 

short form of an^ 122 

for he^ 141 note 
About, 284,/. 117 
Absolute nominative 

272, 5 
Accent, 23 

Teutonic, 23 

French, 23 

influence of, 23 

distinguishes verbs from nouns, /. 

138 

Accusative, see Objective 

Accusative case replaced by dative, 80 

note^ 370 
Active voice, 186, 187 

conjugation of, /. 100 
Active verbs vnth passive signification, 

183, 495 
Adjective, definition of, 85, 86, 88 

identical with noun, 25 note 

syntax of, 458 

used attributively, 87, 361, 450 

used predicatively, 87, 393 

test, 87, 88 

limiting fimction, 88, 347 

qualitative, 90 

quantitative, 91 

demonstrative or definitive, 97 

pronominal, 97 

used substantively, 98 

become substantive, 58 notCf 98 

inflected, 103 

uninflected, 102 

comparison of, see Positive, Com- 
parative, Superlative 

compound,/. 128 

derived, 317, 318, 334 
Adjective clause, 362, 5, 408-41 'f, 
556-562 

continuative, 412 
Adverbs, definition, 259, 260 

limiting function of, 259, 260 

classification of, 261-265 

simple, 262 

conjunctive or relative, 262, 263, 
264 
differ kom conjunctions, 263, 288 



derived from adjectives, 268 
derived from ]}ronouns, 270 
with suffix omitted, 269 note 
identical in form with prepositions, 

271 
of affirmation and n^;ation, 272 
after prepositions, 272, /. 1 1 1 
used attributively, 362, 4 
used for relative pronoun, 408 
comparison of, 274-276 
Adverbial relation, 367 

adjuncts, 349, 370 note, zn-Zllf 

531 
clauses, 414-442, 563, &c. 

suffixes, 267-270 

After, 281, 290 

All, 92, 93 

Aller, 135 note, p, 42 note 

Alms, 59 

Alphabet, 6-15 

Alphabetic anomalies, 20-21 

Am,/. 98 

An, see Indefinite Article 

Analysis of sentences, 500-504 

examples of, 506, &c 
And, 287 

joining the members of a com- 
pound subject, 386 tiote 
Ane (alone), 179 
Angles, p, 2 
Anglo-Saxon, pp, 2-6 

characteristics of, /. 3 

alphabet, 7, 22 

words and forms, 83, 103, 137- 
147, 228-229, 232, &c. 
Anomalous verbs, 231, &c. 
Antecedent to relative, 151, 408, 465 

omitted, 158 

disguised, 465 
Any, 91, 92, 168 
Apostrophe in possessive case, 76 
Apposition, 362, 455, 457 
Articles, 25, 120, see Indefinite Article 
and Definite Article 

repetition of, 460-462 
Aryan languages, /. I 
As, adverb, 264 note 

relative pronoun, 165, 561, 569 
Aspirate, 14 
At, /. 1 14 note^ 284 
\ At/orVo, \«^nofe 
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Attributive adjuncts, 362, 366, 370 note, 
501, 502, 506, &c. 
adjuncts, definitive and descrip- 
tive, 365 

Aught, 167 

Auxiliary verb, 184, 185, /. 104 

Ay, Aye, 272 

Be, conjugation of, 250-253 
in Anglo-Saxon, 251 
a test verb, /. 98 
verb of incomplete predication, 

39i» 393 
Because, 290 

Before, 281, 290 

Better, best, 115, 276 

Both, 95, 287 

Bridegroom, derivation of, 45 

Britons, language of, /. 2 

Brothers, brethren, 57 

But,/. 116, 293, 532-538 

By, 284 

Can, could, 143, 242 

Case, definition, 64, 65, 66 

meaning of the word, 66 note 
number of cases in English, 67, 

81, 82 
number of cases in Anglo-Saxon, 

/• 3» 67, 83 
functions of, 345, 346 
nominative, see Nominative 
possessive, see Possessive case 
objective, see Objective case 
endings, 82, 83, 84, 103, 136-148 

Celtic, see Keltic 

Chaucer, forms of the time of, 84, 104, 
230 

Children, 52 note 

Classical element in English, App. 

Cognate objective, 372 

Collateral sentences, 445-448 

Comma, use of, 605 

Comparative degree, 107, 108, 109 
suffixes, icSnote, 112 
double comparatives, 117 

Comparatives become positive, 119 

Comparison of Adjectives, 105 

d^;rees of, 105, see Positive, Com- 
parative, Superlative 
irregular, 115 

expressed by more and most, 117 
when not allowable, 113 

Comparison of Adverbs, 274-276 

Complement ofpredicatCf 391-396 



Complement, subjective, 393 

subjective complement in the ob- 
jective case, 476 

objective, 395 

infinitive, 395 
Complex sentences, see Sentence 

object, see Object 

subject, see Subject 

predicate, see Predicate 
Composition of words, 297 
Compound nouns, /. 127 

adjectives, /. 128 

pronouns, />. 128 

verbs, /. 128 

adverte, p. 128 

sentences, 443 
Con, 242 

Concessive clauses, 424, 428, 435, 436 
Concord of verb and subject, 37^383, 
475*479-482 

of adjective and noun, 458 

of pronoun and noun, 463-473 
Conditional clauses, 424-442 
Conjugation of verbs, 28, 220-257 

strong conjugation, 221, 225 

weak conjugation, 222, 224, 226 
Conjunctions, definition of, 285, 286 

different from conjunctive adverbs, 
263 

contrasted with prepositions, 290 

co-ordinative, 287 

subordinative, 288 

developed out of prepositions, 290 

wrongly so called, 447 
Consequence, clauses denoting, 442 
Consonants, 13-15 

doubled, 17 

sounds of in Anglo-Saxon, 22 
Constructions adapted to the general 

sense, 497 
Continuative use of relative, 412 
Contracted sentences, 449 
Co-ordinate clauses, 443 
Copula, 356 
Crude form, 28 
Cunning, 243 

Danish element in English, /. 3 

Dare, durst, 246 

Dative case replaces accusative, 30 

note 
Daughter, derivation of, 44 
Declension, 82, 83, 84, 103 
I Defective VwXfe, a7>\-aVt .^ 
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Definite article, inflected, 126, 148 

thet <fr that, 125 

when repeated, 461 
Demonstrative pronouns, 97, 130, 138- 

150 
Dental mutes, 14, 15 
Derivation of words, /. 129, &c. 
Did, 221, 223 
Dies, dice, 57 
Dight, f, 93 
Digraphs, 10 
Diphthongs, lo 
Distributive pronouns, 97, 130^ 171- 

175 
Dissyllable, 17 

Do, conjugation of, 254 

preterite formed by reduplication, 
221, 254^ 

auxiliary of preterite in the weak 
conjugation, 223 

in interrogative and negative sen- 
tences, 255 

used to give emphasb, 255, note p, 

99 
used to repeat precedmg verb, 

/. 100 

= put, 25s 
Do = make, 255 
Do (=dugan), 255 
Drake, derivation of, 44 
Dual number, 48, 137 
Duck, derivation of, 44 

£, sounds of in EnglisK 20 

Each, 171 

Eaves, 59 

Either, 174, 287 

Elder, eldest, 115 note 

Elliptical sentences, 453, 498 

Else, 268 

En, feminine suffix, 45 ; plural suffix, 
52; adjective suffix, /. 131 ; 
verb suffix, /. 133 
suffix of perfect participle, 221 

English, the language of the Angles 
and Saxons, p. 2 
alow German language,/. 2 
constituents of modem English, 

, /A 3-6 

development of, //. 6-8 
dialects of English, //. 6, 7 
Enough. 95 

Er, comparative suffix, 108 
masculine suffix, 45 
plural suffix, 52 note 



Ere, er$t, 276, 290 
Es, plural suffix, 49 

suffix of third person singular, 227 
Ess, feminine suffix, 45 
Est, St, suffix of second person singular, 

227 
Eth, suffix of third person singular, 

227, 228 
Etymolc^, 5, 24, &c. 
Every, 173 
Except, 282, 291 

Far, 115 note 

Farther, farthest, 115 note, 276 

Father, derivation of, 44 

Feminine gender, 39, 44-46 

Few, 95 

Final consonant doubled, 18 

First, loi, 115 

For, meanings traced, 284 

conjunction* 290 

prefix, 320 
Foreign words adopted in English, 

App. 
Former, n6 
Fro, 271 

Further, fiirthest, 115 note, 276 
Future tenses, 204, 205, 208, 210-213, 

215 

predictive and promissive, 213 



Gander, 44 

Ge, prefix in Anglo-Saxon, 171 note 

in perfect participles, 221, 224 
Gender, definition of, 39, 40 

natural and grammatical, 40 note^ 

44 
distinguished from sex, 39, 43 

how denoted, 44-46 

masculine, 40, 44, 45, 46 

feminine, 40, 44-46 

feminine suffixes, 45 

neuter, 40 

common, 41 

of animals, 41 note 

in pronouns, 137 

Anglo-Saxon suffixes for, 45 
Genitive, see Possessive 

in Anglo-Saxon, 83 

after numerals, 91, 362, 2 

adverbial, 267, 268 
Gerund, 197-200, 368, 493 
Gerundial infinitive, see Infinitiye 



\ 
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Grammar, definition of, 2 

Greek words in English, p. 4, App. 

suffixes, /. 138 
Grimm's law, App. 
Guttural mutes, 14, 15 

Half, 95 

Have, conjugation of, 248 

auxiliary of perfect tenses, 210 
He, she, it, demonstrative pronoun, 138, 

143 
syntax of, 473 

Hence, here, hither, 270 

Here/br * this * with preposition, 147 

Hight, 221, 247, /. 93 

His, 138, 140 

Husband, derivation of, 44 

Hwa, hwaet, 153 

Hw>'lc, 155 

Hwse'Ser, 156 

Hybrids,/. 139 

Hypothetical sentences, 424, &c. 

I, sounds of, 20 

I, personal pronoun, 131, 135, 136, 137 

Ichabbe, 137 

Ichill, 137 

If, 290 

Imperative mood, 191 note 

Imperfect participle, 201 

in Anglo-Saxon, 201 note 

seemingly passive, 200 note 
Imperfect tenses, 204, 205, 208, 210, 

215 
Impersonal verbs, 382 note, 247, 496 
In, on,/. 117 
Indefinite article, 121, 122, 123 note 

when repeated, 460 
Indefinite pronouns, 97, 130, 166-170 

who, what, which, 157 

one, 166 

aught, 167 

any, 168 

other, 169 

some, 170 

man, men, 166 
Indefinite tenses, 204, 205, 210, 215, 
216 

ambiguous in the passive, 216 
Indicative mood, 190, 484 
Indirect object, 369 
Indirect questions, 404, 410 
Ine, feminine suffix, 45 
Infinitive mood, 194-196, 491 

without ' to ' i^^y y^^, 397 



Infinitive with *to ' (gemndial infinitive), 
196, 372, 4, 397 

with 'for to,' 49ir 

object er subject, 194, 196 

S3mtax of, 491 
Inflexion, 28 

Inflexion of complex phrases, 77 note 
Inflexion, substitute for, 152 note 

once significant words, p. 64 note 
Ing, suffix of participle, 201 

suffix of gerund, 197 

suffix of verbal nouns, /. 71 
Innermost, 116 
Interjections, 293 

Interrogative pronouns, 130, 153, &c. 
Interrogative sentences, 3^8 
Intransitive verbs, 181, 182 

followed by a preposition, 370 note 
It, pronoun, 140, 143 

anticipatory subject, 387, 405 

anticipatory object, 398 

with adjective clause, 413 

cognate object, 372, 3 
I wis, 245 note 

Keltic lang|uages, p, 2 

words in English, /. 3, App. 

Labials, 13 

Lane, 179 

Last, latest, 115 note, 276 

Latin words in English, p, 4, App. 

prefixes,/. 133 

suffixes, /. 134 
Lesser, 115 note 
Lest, 290^ 

Let, 191 note, /. 84 note 
Like, adjective and adverb, 269 note 
Liquids, 13 
Lisping sounds, 13 
Me-Lists, 247, /, 93 
Little, less, least, 94, 115 
Lord, lady, derivation of, 44 
Ly, adjective and adverbial suffix, 269 

Maid, 44 

Man, 44 

Many, 95 

Masculme, distinguished fi-om male, 43 

Masculine geiider, 38, 44-46 

May, 234-237, /. 104 

Means, 58 
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Monosyllable, 17 
Moods, 1S9-192 
Mood of fact, 193 
Mood of conception, 193 
Mood of volition, 193 
More, 95 
Motan, mote, 239 
Mother, derivation of, 44 
Mow, mowe, mought, 236 
Much, 91, 115 note, 276 
Must, 238 
Mute ^,17 
Mutes, 13 

breathed and voiced, 14 note 

shaq) and flat, 13 

Nam, nart, nis, nas, 252 

Nat, niste, 245 

Near, a comparative, 115 note, 276 

Need, /. 93 

Negative particles, 272 

Negative sentences, 255 

Neither, 174, 287 

Nephew, niece, derivation of, 44 

Neuter gender, 40, 42 

suffix *t,' 143, 148, 152* i53> 158 
NiU, 233 
No, see None 
No, nay, 272 
Nominative case, definition of, 68 

not the primary case, 66 note 

derivation of, 70 

how ascertained, 69 

absolute, 372, 5, notey 530 

sjmtax of, 455 
None, no, 95, 166 
Norman-French, introduction and 

effects of,//, 4, 7, 15 
Not, 272 

Notional words, 25 
Notional verbs, 185 
Nouns, definition of, 29 

noun-substantive, 25 note 

noun-adjective, 25 note 

common, 30, 31 

proper, 35 

collective, 32, 38 

abstract, 32 

concrete, 33 

gender of, 38 
Nouns, general names, 33 

derived, /. 129 

itiBexioD, 38 
syntax off 4$$ 
Number, definition of, 47 



Number, how denoted, 47, 48-56 

singular, 48 

plural, 49-63 

plural suffixes, 49-54 

dual, 48 note, 137 

in verbs, 2i8 
Numeral nouns, 91, loi 

adjectives, 91, 97, 100 

adjectives used as nouns, 93, 94 

O, sounds of, 20 

Object of verb, 79, 80, l86 

direct object, 80, 369 

indirect object, 80, 369 

use of term, /. 144 note 

simple, 397 

compound, 397 

complex, 397 

completing, 369 note 

enlai^ed, 399 

an adverbial adjunct, 367 
Objective case, definition ofi 79, 368 

how determined, 80 

functions of, 457 

form in nouns, 81 

denoting indirect object, 80, 369 

fusion of dative and accusative, 370 

absolute, 372, 5 

position of, 81 

governed by prepositions, 79 

objective for nominative, 177, 467 

cognate objective, 372, 3 

adverbial relation of, 372 

syntax of, 457 
Objective relation, 368-370 
Oblique cases, functions of, 346 note 
Of, off,/. 118 
Older, oldest, 115 ftote 
One, 166^ 179 
Or, 287 

Or = ere, /. 112 ftote 
Orthography, 3 
Orthographical system, English, 

imperfections of, 20 
Other, 169, 174 note 
Ought, 244 
Owe, 244 
Own, 244 

Participles, 90, 201-202 

used absolutely, 282, 372, 5 
miscalled prepositions, 282 

Parts of speech, 25 
\ \n\xa^rj ^xA ^cjQndary, 24, 348, 

\ ^Ar9 
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Parts of speech, same word belonging to 
more than one part of speech, 27 
Passive voice, 186-188 
conjugation of, /. 102 
of intransitive verbs, 187, 370 note 
in Anglo-Saxon, i88 note 
Pea, pease, 57 
Pennies, pence, 57 

Perfect participle, 201, 202, 221, 224 
in the strong conjugation, 221 
in the weak conjugation, 224 
used with an active signification, 
201 note 
Perfect tense, active, 201, 204 205, 208, 
210, 215, 221 note 
in Latin, 221 note 
in Greek, 221 note 
Periods of the English language, p. 6 
Person, in pronouns, 131, 132 
in verbs, 219, 227, 228, 229 
origin of personal inflexions, 219 ^ 
note 
Personal pronouns, see Pronoun 
Personification, its influence on gender, 

42 
Plural, definition, 48 
suffixes of, 49-57 
formed by vowel-change, 53 
plurals in appearance, 59 
same as singular, 55 
of proper names, 5 1 
of foreign words, 55 
of abstract nouns, 62 
used as singular, 58, 480 
different in meaning from singular, 

57,61 
of compound names, 63 
double forms, 57 
words only used in, 60 
in Anglo-Saxon, 83, 103 
in -ics, 58 
of address, 134 
in pronouns, 139 

suffix of, in present tense of verbs, 
/ 78 note 
Positive degree, 106, 108 
Possessive case, definition of, 71 
• functions of, 456 
formation, 75, 76, 78 
supposed derivation from *hb,' 

76 note 
in feminine nouns, 76 note^ 83 
of complex names, 77 
replaced by * of,* 74 
used objectively, 72 



Possessive case in names of things, 72 

use in Anglo-Saxon, 72 

relation to the Genitive, 71 note 

omission of the possessive suffix, 
76 note 
Possessive case of personal pronouns, 

135, 142, 144 
Potential mood, p, 66 note 
Predicate, 343, 355, 356, 358, 360, 
378-382, 389-396 

simple, 390 

complex, 391-396, 503, 512, &C. 

indirect, 387 note, 397, 550 

complement of, 391-395 

logical and grammatical, 356, SOI 
Predicative relation, 354 
Prefixes, Latin,/. 133 

Greek,/. 138 

Teutonic, /. 129, &c. 
Prepositions, definition of, 277 

origin of, 279 

primary function of, 279, 280 

supersede case-endings, /• 113 note 

simple, 281 

derived, 281, 282 

same in form as adverbs, 271, 279 

relations indicated by, 283 

passing into conjunctions, 290 
Present used for fiiture, 216 

historic, 216 
Preterite or past indefinite tense, 

in the strong conjugation, 221 

in the weak conjugation, 222, 223 

used as a present, 231 

final * d * of, sounded like * t,' 222 
Pronominal adjectives, 178 
Pronominal adverbs, 270 
Pronouns, 25, definition of, 97, 127, 128 

subdivision and classification o(, 
129, 130 

adjective, 129, 135, 144 

personal, 131-137 

demonstrative, 145-150 

relative, 151-165 

interrogative, 153-156 

distributive, 1 71-175 

reflective, 176, 177 

possessive, 97, 135, 144 

compound, 157 
syntax of, 463, &c. 
confusion of cases, 4^7 ttote 
Punctuation, rules for, 601 
Purpose, clauses denoting, 423 
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Quantitative adjectives, 91-^7 
Queen, 44 
Quoth, /. S2 

Rather, 529, 597 

Reduplication in the preterite tense, 

221 
Reflective pronouns, 176, 177 
Reflective verbs, 183 
Relational words, 25 
Relative pronouns, 97, 130, 151-165 

that, 152 

substitute for inflexion, 152 note 

who, 153, 157 

what, 154, 158, 159 

which, 155, 158, 160, 162 

whether, 156 

whoso, &C., 157 

as, 165 

understood, 409, 467 

used continuatively, 412 

syntax of, 463, 468, 469 
Riches, 59 
Root, 28 

S, plural suflix, 49, 50 

*S, suffix of possessive case, 75 

adverbial suffix, 267, 268 
Saxons invade Britain, /. 2 
Saxon dialect becomes predominant, 

/. 6 
Scandinavian element in English, p. 3 
Se, seo, thxt, 148 
Second person sing, of verbs without 

suffix, /. 87 note 
Self, 176, 177 
Semi-vowels, ii 
Sentence, definition of, 4, 343 

simple, 400, 506-538 

complex, 401-442, 539, &c. 

compound, 443, 444 

contracted, 449-452 

collateral, 445 

elliptical, 453, 544-572 

declarative, 358 

imperative, 358 

optative, 358 

interrogative, 358 
Sequence oftenses, 4J88 
Shall, 210, 21 1-2 13, 215 

conjugation*of, 232 

originally a preterite, 232 
She, 140-143 
Sibilants, ij 
Since, p. u^ note 
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Singular number, 48 

like plural, 55 
Singular number used as plural, 55 

used in multiplication, 480 
So, 150 
Some, 91, 170 
Stem, 28 

Ster, feminine sufiix, 45 
Strong verbs, 221 

Income weak, /. 85 
Subject of verb, 343, 355, 378—386 

understood, 382 

simple, 385 

compound, 381, 386, 475 

complex, 387 

enlarged, 388 

provisional, 387 note 

logical and grammatical, 355, 500 

subjects differing in number and 
person, 481, 482 
Subjunctive mood, 192, 430—440, 
485—487 

conjugation of, //. loi, 103 
Subordinate clauses, 401 
Substantive clauses, 401, 403-407, 

542, &c 
Such, 150 

Suffixes, once independent words, /. 
129 

in nouns, j^^ Declension 

in verbs, see Conjugation 

in adverbs, see Adverb 

in derivatives, /. 130, &c. 

Latin,/. 134 

Greek,/. 138 
Summons, 59 

Superlative degree, definition of, ill, 
114 

how formed, 1 1 1, 115, 116, 117 

formed from comparatives, 116 
Syllables, 17 
Syntax, definition of, 342 

T, suffix of second person singular, 219, 
232 
offgrowth of *s,*/. 114 note 

Tenses, 203-217 

present, past, and future, 205-215 
imperfect, 204, 205, 208 
perfect, 204, 205, 206, 209 
indefinite, 204, 205, 207, 210, 216, 

217 
formed by inflexion, 210, 221, 222 
auxiliaries, 210-213, ^'S* /• 104 
coTxi'^^x^Xxt^ XailctV^ '<(^C^ 215 
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Tenses, use of, 216 

in Anglo-Saxon, 217 
Teutonic languages, /. i 
Than, 294 

than whom, 477 
That, those, 145, 146, 148, 149 
That, reL pron. 152 

difference between * that ' and 
*who,' 152, 163 

sign of grammatical subordination, 
157 note 

conjunction, 290, 403 
The, definite article, 124-126 

before 'which,' 160 

adverb, )>y, 126, 149, 270, 5 
Ther, comparative suffix, ic^ note, 156, 

169, 174 
There, thence, thither, 270 
There /or * that ' with preposition, 147 

They, I38-I43» H9 

Thilk, 150 

Me-Thinks, 247 

This, these, 145, 146, 147, 149 

Thou, 132, 136, 137 

use of singular and plural forms, 

134 

Though, 291 

Thus, 270 

To, too, meaning of, traced, 284, /, 
119 
before infinitive, see Infinitive 
To-day, to-morrow, 267, 4 
Transitive verbs, 181, 182, 183 
Trix, feminine suffix, 45 
Twelvemonth, 55, 480 

U, sounds of, 20 
Un (prefix), 281, 4*; 311 
Uncouth, 243 
Unless, 291 

Verbs, definition of, i8o, 345, 354 

transitive and intransitive, 181-183 
reflective, 182 
impersonal, 382 note, 247 
active voice and passive voice of, 

186-188 
moods, 189-194 
participles, 201-202, 221, 224 
gerund, 197-200 
tenses, 203, see Tenses 
number, 218 



Verbs, person, 219, 227-229 
conjugation, 220, 256 
defective verbs, 231-248 
compound verbs, 304 
derived verbs, 320-335 
verbs of incomplete predication, 

391, 512, &c. 
auxiliary, 185, 205, &c, 192, 188, 

209, 231-237, 391 
concord of verb and subject, 378- 

. 383. 

intransitive verb and preposition 

not equivalent to transitive verb, 

370 note 

Vocative case, 66 note^ 73 

Voice, 186 

Voiced mutes, 14 note 

Vowels, 8 

vowel soimds, 9 

vowel sounds in Anglo-Saxon, 22 

vowel scale, 9 note • 

W, semi-vowel, 18 

Was, /. 98 

We, 131, 136, 137 

Weak verbs, 222, 226 

Wert, /. 9(J note 

What, which, whose, whether, see 

Relative pronoun 
When, where, whence, whither, how, 

why, 270, &c. 
Wliere, for preposition and * which,' 

162 
While, 294 

Who, see Relative pronoun 
Widower, 45 
Will, 210-213, 215, 233 
(To) wit, 24s 
Witch, gender of, 44 
With, 284,/. 119 
Wizard, derivation of, 44 
Woman, derivation of, 44 
Wont, /. 85 
Worse, worst, note, 276 
Worth, weorthan, 247 

Y, semi- vowel, ii \ 

pure vowel, 1 1 
Ye, you, 132, 135, 134 
Yea, yes, 272 
Ylc, 150 note 
Yon, 150 
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Analytical Geometry for Schools. By T. G.Yyyyan. '4th Edit, is, 6ti. 

0reek Testament, Gompanion to the. By A. G. Barrett, A.M. 

5th Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. 58. 

Book of Common Prayer, An Historical and Explanatory Treatise 

on the. Bj W. G. Humphry, B.D. 6th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 28. M. 

Music, Text-book of. By H. G. Banister. 12th Edit, reyised. 6s, 

■ Goncise History of. By Bey. H. G. Bonayia Hunt) B. Mus. 

Ozon. 7th Edition revused. Ss. 6d. 



ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 

See the two foregoing Seriet, 
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GEOMETRY AND EUCLID. 

Euclid. Books I.-YI. and part of XI. and XQ. A New Trans- 
lation. By H. Dei^hton. Grown 8vo. 48. 6d, 

' The Definitions of, with Explanations and Exercises, 

and an Appendix of Exercises on the First Book. By B. Webb, M.A. 
Grown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Book I. With Notes and Exercises for the use of Pre- 



paratory Scliools, &c. By Braithwaite Amett, M.A. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

The First Two Books explained to Beginners. By G. P. 



Mason, B.A. 2nd Edition. Foap. 8to. 2s. 6d. 
The Enunciations and Figures to Euclid's Elements. By Bey. 
J. Brasse, D.D. New Edition. Fcap.Svo. Is. On Gards, in case, Ss. 
Without the Slgnres, 6d. 

Exercises on Euclid and in Modem Geometry. By J. McDowell, 

B.A. Grown 8yo. 8rd Edition revised. Os. 

Geometrical Conic Sections. By H. G. Willis, M.A. Is, 6df. 
Geometrical Oonic Sections. By W. H. Besant, M.A. 5th Edit. 

48. 6d. Solution to the Examples. 4s. 

Elementary Geometrical Gonio Sections. By W. H. Besant, 

M.A. [In the pms. 

Elementary Geometry of Oonios. By G. Taylor, D.D. 4th Edit. 

8yo. 48. 8d. 

An Introduction to Ancient and Modem Geometry of Conies. 

By 0. Taylor, M.A. 8vo. 16«. 

Solutions of Geometrical Problems, proposed at 8t. John^s 

GoUege from 1830 to 1846. By T. Gaskin, M.A. 8to. 12s. 



TRIGONOMETRY. 

Trigonometry, Introdnction to Plane. By Bev. T. G. Vyvyan, 
Charterhouse. 3rd Edition. Gr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

An Elementary Treatise on Mensuration. By B. T. Moore, 

jft.A. d8. 

ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 
AND DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 

An Introduction to Analytical Plane Geometry. By W. P. 

Tumbull, M.A. 8yo. 128. 

Problems on the Principles of Plane Co-ordinate Geometry. 

By W. Walton, M.A. 8vo. Ifls. 

Trilinear Co-ordinates, and Modem Analytical G^eometry of 

Two Dimensions. By W. A. Whitworth, M.A. 8vo. 108. 

An Momentary Treatise on Solid Geometry. By W. S. Aldis, 

M.A. 3rd Edition revised. Gr. 8vo. ds. 

Elementary Treatise on the Differential Calculus. By M. 

O'Brien, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Elliptic Functions, Elementary Treatise on. By A. Gayley, M.A. 

Demy 8vo. ISs. 

MECHANICS & NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Statics, Elementary. By H. Goodwin, D.D. Fcap. Svo. 2nd 

Edition. Ss. 

Dynamics, A Treatise on Elementary. By W. Gamett, M.A. 
4th Edition. Grown 8yo. 6s. 
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Dynamics. Rigid. By W. S. Aldis, M.A. 4*. 

D3niamics. A Treatise on. By W. H. Besant, D.Sc.,F.B.S. Is, 6i. 

Elementary Mechanics, Problems in. By W. Walton, M.A. New 

Edition. Crown 8vo. 68. 

Theoretical Mechanics, Problems in. By W. Walton, M.A. 8rd 

Edition. Demy 8vo. 168. 

Hydrostatics. ByW.H.BeBant,M.A. Fcap.Svo. 12th Edition. 4t, 
Hydromechanics, A Treatise on. By W. H. Besant, M.A., F.B.S. 

8yo. 4th Edition, revised. Part I. Hydrostatics. 5s. 

Optics, Geometrical. By Wt S. Aldis, M.A. Crown Svo. 2nd 

Edition. 4s. 

Double Hefraction, A Chapter on FresneFs Theory of. By W. S. 

Aldis, M.A. 8yo. 2s. 

Heat, An Elementary Treatise on. By W. Gamett, M.A. Crown 

8vo. 4th Edition. 

Newton's Principia, The First Three Sections of, with an Appen- 
dix ; and the Ninth and Eleventh Sections. By J. H. Evans, M.A. 6th 
Edition. Edited by P. T. Main, M.A. 48. 

Astronomy, An Introduction to Plane. By P. T. Main, M.A. 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 5th Edition. 48. 

Astronomy, Practical and Spherical. By B. Main, M.A. 8to. lit 
Astronomy, Elementary Chapters on, from the 'Astnmomie 

Physique' of Biot. By H. Goodwin, D.D. Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Pure Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, A Compendium of 

Facts and Formulsa in. By G. B. Smalley. 2nd Edition, revised by 
J. McDowell, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Elementary Mathematical Formulae. By the Bey. T. W. Open- 

shaw. Is. 6d. 

Elementary Course of Mathematics. By H. Goodwin, D.D. 

6th Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

Problems and Examples, adapted to the * Elementary Course of 

Mathematics.' 3rd Edition. 8vo. 5s. 

Solutions of Goodwin's Collection of Problems and Examples. 

13> W. W. Uutt, M.A. 3rd Edition, revised and enlarged. Svo. 98. 

Mechanics of Construction. With numerous Examples. By 

e. Feuwick, F.R.A.S. 8vo. 128. 



TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by H. Trueman Wood, Secretary of the 
Society of Arts. 

1. Dyeing and Tissue Printing. By W. Crookes, F.E.S. 65. 

2. Glass Manufacture. ByHenry Chance, M.A.; H.J.Powell,B.A.; 

and H. G. Harris. 3s. 6d. 

8. Cotton Manufacture. By Bichard Marsden, of Manchester. 

2ad Edition, I'evised. 6& 6d. 

4. Chemistry of Coal-Tar Colours. By Prof. Benedikt. Trans, 
lated by Or. EnecLt of Bradford. 5s. 
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HISTORY, TOPOGRAPHY, &c. 

Rome and the Oampagna. By B. Btini, M.A. With 85 En- 
gravings and 26 Maps and Plans. With Appendix. 4to. 31. 38. 

Old Rome. A Handbook for Travellers. By B. Bum, M.A. 
With Maps and Flans. DemjSvo. 10s. 6d. 

Modflm Europe. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. 2nd Edition, reTised and 
oontinned. 5 toIs. Dexny 8yo. 21. 12s. 6d. 

The History of the Khigs of Borne. ByDr.T.RDyer. 8yo.l6«. 

The History of Pompeii: its Buildings and Antiquities. By 

T. H. Pyer. 8rd Bdition, bronght down to 1874. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

The City of Home : its History and Monuments. 2nd Edition, 
reyised by T. H. Dyer. 5s. 

Anoient Athena: its History, Topography, and Bamains. By 
T. H. Dyer. Buper-royal 8yo. doth. 11. 5s. 

The DeoUne of the Boman Repablio. By G. Long. 5 ycds. 

8to. 148. eaoh. 

A History of England daring the Early and Middle Ages. By 

0. H. Pearson, M.A. 2nd Bdition revised and enlarged. 8to. Vol/ 1. 
16s. yoLn.148. 

Eistorloal Maps of England. By G. H. Pearson. Folio. 3rd 

Edition revised. 81s. 6d. 

History of England, 1800^15. By Harriet Martineau, with new 
and oopions Index. 1 vol. 8s. 6d. 

History of the Thirty Years' Peaoe, 1815-46. By Harriet Mar- 

tinean. 4 vols. 38. 6d. eaoh. 

A Praotioal Synopsis of English History. By A. Bowes. 4th 

Edition. Svo. 2s. 

Uyes of the Queens of England. By A. Strickland. Library 
Edition, 8 vols. 7s. 6d. eaoh. Oheaper Edition, 6 vols. 5a, each. Abridged 
Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 6d. 

Eginhard's Life of Earl the Great (Charlemagne). Translated 

with Notes, by W. Glaister, M.A., B.O.L. Orown 8yo. 4e. 6d. 

Ontlhies of Indian History. By A. W. Hughes. Small Post 

8yo. 8s. 6d. 

The Elements of General History. By Prof. Tytler. New 

Edition, bronght down to 1874. SmaU Post 8yo. 3s. 6d. 

ATLASES. 
An Atlas of Glassioal Geography. 24 Maps. By W. Hughes 

and G. Long, M.A. New Bdition. Imperial Svo. 128. 6d. 

A Grammar-Sohool Atlas of Glassioal Geography. Ten Maps, 

selected from the above. New Edition. Imperial 8vo. Ss, 

First Classical Maps. By the Bey. J. Tate, M.A. 8rd Edition. 

Imperial 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Standard Library Atlas of QVasa\oal Oeosraphy. Lnp. 8yo. 7«. M. 
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PHILOLOGY. 

WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. With Dr. Mahn'B EtTmology. 1 vol. 1628 pages, 9000 XUhb- 
trations. 218. With Appendices and 70 additional pages of lUiutra- 
tions, 1919 pagres, 31<. 6d. 
* Thk best practical Bvoush DicnovABT KXTAVTZ—Quartarly Ewitw, 1878. 

Prospectnses, with specimen pages, post free on application. 
Bichardson'8 Philological Diotionary of the Enj^h Language. 

Oombining Bzplanation with BtpioloiQ^ and copiously illustrated by 

Siotations from the best Authorities. With a Supplement. 2 yob. 4to. 
. lis. 6d.; half russia, 51. 15s. 6d.; russia, 61. 128. Supplement separately. 
4to. 128. 

An Svo. Bdit. without the Quotations, ISs.; half russia, aOs.; russia, 24i. 

Brief History of the English Language. By Prol James Hadley, 

LL.D., Yale Oollege. Foap. 8yo. Is. 

The Elements of the English Language. By E. Adams, Ph.D. 

21st Edition. PostSvo. is. 6d. 
Fhllologioal Essays. By T. H. Key, M.A., F.B.S. 8to. 10*. 6d. 
Language, its Origin and Development By T. H. Key, M.A, 

F.B.S. 8yo. 148. 

Synonyms and Antonyms of the English Language. By Arch- 
deacon Smith. 2nd Edition. PostSyo. 58. 

Synonyms Discriminated. By Archdeacon Smith. - Demy 8yo. 

2nd Edition revised, lis. 

Bible English. Chapters on Words and Phrases in the Bible and 

Prayer Book. By Bev. T. L. O. Davies. 58. 

The Queen's English. A Manual of Idiom and Usage. By the 

late Dean Alford 6th Edition. Fcap. Svo. 5s. 

A History of English Rhythms. By Edwin Onest, M. A., D.C.L., 
LL.D. New Edition, by Professor W. W. Skeat. Demy Svo. ISs. 

Etymological Glossary of nearly 2500 English Words de- 
rived from the Greek. By the Bev. E. J. Boyce. Fcap. Svo. Ss. 6d. 

A Syriao Q-rammar. By G. Phillips, D.D. Brd Edition, enlarged. 
8vo. 78. 6d. 

See also page 14. 



DIVINITY, MORAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 

Novum Testamentum Grssoe. Editio major. By F. H. Scrivener, 
A.M., LL.D., D.G.L. Being an enlarged Edition, containing the Beading 
of Westcott and Hort, and thcwe adopted by the Bevisers, &c. 78. 6d. 
For other Editions see page 2. 

By the $ame Author. 
Codex BezsB Cantabrigiensis. 4to. 26«. 
A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament. 

With Forty Facsimiles from Ancient Manuscripts. 3rd Edition. Svo. IBs. 

Six Lectures on the Text of the New Testament For English 

Beaders. drown Svo. 68. 

The New Testament for English Readers. By the late H. Alford, 

D.D. VoL I. Part I. 3rd Edit. 128. Vol. I. Part II. 2nd Bdit. 108.6d. 
Vol. II. Part 1. 2nd Bdit. 168. Vol. H. Fart n. 2nd Edit. 168. 

The Greek Testament. By the late H. Alford, D.D. VoL I. 6th 

Edit. 11. 88. Vol. n. 6th Bdit. 11. 48. Vol. HI. 5th Bdit. ISn. Vol. lY. 
Fart 1. 4th Edit. Ids, Vol. lY. Part n. 4th Bdit. 148. YoL I Y. U« 12iu 
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Ckunpanlon to the' Greek Testament By A. G. Barrett, MJL. 

5th Edition, revised. Ecap. 8to. 58. 

The Book of PsalmB. A New Translation, with Introdactions, &e, 
Bj the Yenr Bey. J. J. Stewart Perowne, D.D. 870. YoL 1. 6th Edition* 
188. VoL n. 6th Edit. 168. 

Abridged for Schools. 5th Edition. Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

History of the Artloles of RellgloxL By G. H. Hardwick. 8rd 
Edition. PoBt8TO. 58. 

History of the Greeds. By J. B. Lnmby, D.D. 2nd Edition. 

Grown 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Pearson on the Greed. Garefully printed from an early edition. 

With Analysis and Index by E. Walford, M.A. Post 8to. 58. 
Liturgies and Offices of the Church, for the use of English 

Beaders, in Illnstration of the Book of Ciommon Prayer. By the Bey. 
Edwaxd Burhidge, M.A. Grown 8yo. 98. 

An Historical and Explanatory Treatise on the Book of 

Common Prayer "By Ber. W. G. Humphry, B.D. 6th Edition, enlarged. 
Small Post 8vo. 2s, 6a. ; Cheap Edition, Is. 

A Commentary on the Gospels, Epistles, and Acts of the 
Apostles. By Bey. W. Denton, A.M. New Edition. 7yols.8yo. 188. 
each, except vol. II. of the Acts, lis. Sold separately. 

Notes on the Gateohism. By Bi Bev. Bishop Barry. 7th Edit. 

Foap. 28. 

Oateohetioal Hints and Helps. By Bev. E. J. Boyce, M.A. 4th 

Edition, reyised. Foap. 28. 6d. 

Examination Papers on Religious Instraotion. By Bey. E. J. 

Boyce. Sewed. Is. 6d. 

The Wlnton Ghuroh Oateohist. QnestionB and Answers on the 
Teaching of the Ghnroh Gateohism. By the late Bey. J. 8. B. Honaellt 
LL.D. 4th Edition. Gloth, Ss. ; or in Four Parts, sewed. 

The Ghuroh Teacher's Manual of Ghristlan Instruction. By 

Bey. M. F. Sadler. d4th Thousand. 28. 6d. 

Easy Lessons on the Ghurch Gateohism, for Sunday Schools. 

By Bev. B. T. Barnes, la. 6d. 



FOREIGN CLASSICS. 

A Series far use in Schools, with English Notes, grammatical and 
explanatory, and renderings of difficult idiomatic expressions. 

Fcap. Bvo. 

BohUler's Wallenstein. By Dr. A. Buohheim. 5th Edit. 6s. 

Or the Lager and Piccolomini, 28. 6d. Wallenstein's Tod, 28. 6d. 

Maid Of Orleans. By Dr. W. Wagner. 2nd Edit. 1«. 6<2. 

Maria Stuart. By Y. Eastner. 2nd Edition. Is, Qd. 

Goethe's Hermann and Dorothea. By E. Bell, M.A., and 

E.W51fel. l8.6d. 

Qerman Ballads, from Uhland, Gk)ethe, and Schiller. By 0. L. 

Bielefeld. Srd Edition. Is. 6d. 

Charles Xn., par Yoltaire. ByL. Direy. 7th Edition. U,M. 
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Ayentures de T6l6maqae, par F6n61on. By 0. J. Delillo. 4th 

Edition. 28. 6d. 

Select Fables of La Fontaine. ByF.E.A.GacMS. 18th Edit. U.ed, 

Plooiola, by X.B. Saintine. By Dr.Dnbno. 15th Thousand. Is, 6(2. 

Lamartine's Le TaiUenr de Pierres de Saint-Foint. Edited, 
with Notes, by J. Bolelle, Senior French Master* Dnlwioh College. 4th 
Thousand. Fcap. Svo.ls. 6d. 

Italian Primer. By Bev. A. C. Clapin, M.A. Fcap. 8yo. Is. 



FRENCH CLASS-BOOKS. 

French Grammar for Public Schools. By Bev. A. C. Clapin, M.A. 

Fcap. 8vo. 11th Edition, revised. 28. 6cl. 

French Primer. By Bev. A. C. Clapin, M.A. Fcap. Svo. 7th Edit. 

l8. 

Primer of French Philology. By Bev. A. G. Clapin. Fcap. Svo. 

2nd Edit. U, 

Le Nouvean Tr6sor; or, French Student's Companion. By 

M. E. S. 18th Edition. Fcap. Svo. 18. 6d. 
French Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Ghrammar and 

Idioms. Compiled by A. M. M. Stcdman, M.A. Crown Svo. 28. 6d. 

Manual of French Prosody. By Arthur Gosset, M.A. Crown 

8vo. 3s. 

F. E. A. GASC'S FBENCH C0X7BSE. 
First French Book. Fcap. Svo. 96th Thousand. Is. 6d, 
Second French Book. 42nd Thousand. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
Key to Furst and Second French Books. 5th Edit. Fcp. 8to. Ss. 6d. 
French Fables for Beginners, in Prose, with Index. 15th Thousand. 

12mo. 28. 

Select Fables of La Fontaine. 18th Thousand. Fcap. 8yo. Ss. 
Histoires Amusantes et InstruotlYes. With Notes. 15th Thou. 

sand. Fcap. Svo. 28. 6d 

Practical Guide to Modem French Conyersatlon. 16th Thou- 
sand. Fcap. Svo. 28. 6d. 

French Poetry for the Young. With Notes. 5th Edition. Fcap. 

Sto. 28. 

Materials for French Prose Composition; or. Selections from 
the best English Prose Writerg. 18th Thousand, l^p. Svo. 48. 6d. 
Key, 68. 

Prosateurs Oontemporains. With Notes. 9th Edition, re- 
vised. 12mo. 58. 

Le Petit Compagnon ; a French Talk-Book for Little Children. 

11th Thousand. 16mo. 28. 6d. 

An Improved Modem Pocket Dictionary of the French and 
English Langoages. 38th Thousand, with Additions. 18mo. Cloth. 4«. 
Also in 2 vols, in neat leatherette, Ss. ~ 

Modem French-English and English-French Dictionary. 8rd 

and Cheaper Edition, revised. In 1 vol. 108. 6d. 

The ABC Tourists' French Interpreter of all Immediate 
Wants. By F. E. A. Gaso. Is. 
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GOMBEBT'S FEENGH DBAMA. 

Being a Seleotion of the best Tragedies and Comedies of Molidre, 

Badne, OomeOle, and Voltaire. With Atgnments and Notes by A. 

Oombert. New Bdition* reyised by F. B. A. Gaso. Foap. 8to. U. €«oh; 

sewed, 6d. Oohtbhts. 

MoLisss :— Le Misanthrope. L'Avare. Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Le 

Tartoffe. Le Malade Imaginaire, Les Femmes Savantes. Les Fonrberies 

de Soapin. Les Pr^denses Bidionles. L'Boole des Femmes. L'Boole des 

Maris. Le MMeoin malgrtf Lni. 

BjLaNB :— Fh^dre. Esther. Athalie. Iphig^e. Les Flaidenn. La 
ThAalde; on, Les I^res Bnnemis. Andromaqne. Britannicns. 

P. OosHBiLLK:— LeOld. Horace. Oinna. Polyenote. 

TOLTAIBS :~Zalre. 

SERMAN «fLA]|«-i««K«. 

MaterlalB for Qerman Prose Oomposition. By Dr. Bnchheim. 

lOth Edition, thoronghly revised. Feap. 40. 6d. Key, Parts I. and II.« 38. 
Parts IIL and lY., 48. 

Advanced G-erman Course. Comprising Materials for Trans- 
lation, Grammar, and Oonyersation. By F. Lange, Ph.D., Professor 
B. M. A. Woolwich. Grown 8to- U. 6d. 

Wortfolge, or Rules and Exercises on the Order of Words in 

German Sentences. By Dr. F. Stock. U. 6d. 

A German Grammar for Public Schools. By the Bev. A. C, 

OlapinandF. HoUMtOler. 4th Edition. Foap. 28. 6d. 
A German Primer, with Ezerdses. By Bey. A. C. Clapin. Is, 
Eotzebue's Der Gefiemgene. With Notes by Dr. W.Stromberg. 1«. 
German Examination Papers in Grammar and Idiom. By 

B* J. Morich. [In the press, 

MODEBN GEBMAN SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
Meister Martin, der Eiifner. Erzahlung von E. T. A. Hoffinan. 

By Prof. F. Lange, Ph.D. Foap. 8vo. la. 6d. 

Hans Lange. Schauspiel von Paul Heyse. By A. A. Mao- 

donell, M.A, Ph.D. Fcap. Syo. 28. 
Auf Waohe. Novelle von Berthold Auerbaoh. Deb Gefrorbnb 
Evas. NoTclle von Otto Boquette. By A. A. MacdoneU, M.A. Foap. 
8vo. 28. 

Der Bibliothekar. Lustspiel von G. von Moser. By Prof. F. 

Lange. Ph. D. Authorised edition. 28. 

Die ^Joumalislien. Lustspiel von Gustav Freytag. By Pro- 
fessor F. Lange, Ph.D. 28. 6d. 

Eine Prage. Idyll von George Ebers. By P. Storr, B.A., 
Ohief Master of Modem Snbjeots in Merchant Taylors' School. 

INearly ready, 

ENGLISH CLASS-BOOKS. 

A Brief History of the English Language. By Prof. Jas. Hadley, 

LL.D., of Yale College. Foap. Syo. Is. 

ComparatlYe Grammar and Philology. By A. C. Price, M.A. 

28. 6d. 

The Elements of the English Language. By E. Adams, Ph.D. 

21stBdition. Post Syo. 4r8. 6d. 
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The Rudiments of Bnglisli Grammar and AnalyBlg. By 

E. Adams, Ph. D. 16th Thousand. Foap. 8yo. 28. 

A Concise System of Parsing. By L. E. Adams, B.A. Foap. 8yo. 

Is. 6d. 

By C. P. Mason, Fellow of Univ. Coll. London. 
First Notions of Grammar for Tonng Learners. Foap. Svo. 

24th Thousand. Oloth. 8d. 

First Steps in English Grammar for Jmiior Classes. Demy 

18mo. 4lBt Thousand. Is. 

Outlines of English Grammar for the nse of Junior Classes. 

53rd Thousand. Grown Svo. 28. 
English Grammar, including the Prihoiples of Grammatical 

Analysis. 28th Edition. UOth Thousand. Grown 8yo. Ss. 6d. 

A Shorter English Grammar, with copious Exercises. 26th Thou- 
sand. Grown Svo. Ss. 6d. 

English Grammar Praotioe, being the Ezerdses separately. 1«. 

Code Standard Grcunmars. Parts L and n. 2<2. each. Parts m, 
ly., and v., 3d. eaoh. 

Notes of Lessons, their Preparation, <frc. By Jos^ Biokard, 
Park Lane Board School, Leeds, and A. H. Taylor, Bodley Board 
School, Leeds. 2nd Edition. Grown 870. 2s. 6d. 

A Syllable System of Teaching to Bead, combining the advan- 
tages of the * Phonic ' and the * Look-and-Say ' Systems. Grown Syo. Is. 

Praotioal Hints on Teaching. By Bev. J. Menet, M.A. 6th Edit. 

revised. Grown 8yo. oloth, 28. 6d. ; paper, 28. 

How to Earn the Merit Grant A Manual of School Manage- 
ment. By H. Major, B.A., B.So. 2nd Edit, revised. Part I. Infant 
School, 38. Part II. 4s. Gomplete, 68. 

Test Lessons in Dictation. 8rd Edition. Paper cover, 1«. 6d. 

Drawing Copies. By P. H. Delamotte. Oblong 8yo. 12«. Sold 

also in parts at Is. each. 

Poetry for the Schoolroom. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. 1«. 6d. 

The Botanist's Pocket-Book. With a copious Index. By W. B. 

Hayward. 5th Edition, revised. Grown 8vo. oloth limp. 48. 6d. 

Eiperimental Chemistry, founded on the Work of Dr. Stdckhardt. 
By G. W. Heaton. Poet Svo. 58. 



Picture School-Books. In Simple Language, with numerous 

ninstrations. Boyal 16mo. 

The Infant's Primer. 3d.— School Primer. 0d.— School Reader. By J. 
Tilleard. U— Poetry Book for Schools. Is.— The Life of Joseph. Is.— The 
Scripture Parables. By the Bev. J. E. Glarke. Is.— The Scripture Miracles. 
By the Bev. J. B. Glarke. Is.— The New Testament History. By the Bev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. Is.- The Old Testament History. By the Bev. J. G. 
Wood, M.A. Is.— The Story of Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. Is.- The Life 
of Christopher Golumbus. By Sarah Grompton. Is.— The Life of Martin 
Luther. By Sarah Grompton. Is. 
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Suitable 

for 
Infants, 



BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 

A Series qf Heading Books designed to facilitate the acquisition ofthepotoer 

afRoadxng by very young Children. In 9 vols, limp clsth^ 6d, each. 
The Old Boathouse. Bell and Fan ; or, A Cold Dip. 
Tot and the Cat. A Bit of Cake. The Jay. The 

Black Hen'B Nest. Tom and Ned. Mrs*. Bee. 

The Oat and the Hen. Sam and his Dog Bed-leg. 

Bob and Tom Lee. A Wreck. 

The New-bom Lamb. The Rosewood Box. Poor 

Fan. Sheep Dog. 
The Story of Three Monkeys. 
Story of a Cat. Told by Herself. 
The Blind Boy. The Mute Girl. A New Tale of 

Babes in a Wood. 

The Dey and the Knight. The New Bank Note. 

The Royal Visit. A Einfr's Walk on a Winter's Day. 

Queen Bee and Busy Bee. 
Gull's Crag. 

A First Book of Geography. By the Bev. C. A. Johns. 
Blastrated. Double size, Is. 



Suitable 

for 

Standards 

I. A II, 



SuitabU 

for 
Standards 

in. & IV, 



BELL'S READING-BOOKS. 

FOB BOHOOLS AND PABOOHIAL LIBBABIES. 
Now Ready, Post Qvo, Strongly bonnd in cloth, Is, each, 
*GMmm'8 German Tales. (Selected.) 
*Aiidersen'8 Danish Tales, niastrated. (Selected.) 
Great Englishmen. Short Lives for Toung Children. 
Great Englishwomen. Short Lives of. 
Great Scotsmen. Short Lives of. 
*Masterman Beady. ByCapt. Manyat. nias. (Abgd.) 

* Friends in Pur and Feathers. By Q-wynfryn. 
The Story of Little Nell. Abridged from the * The Old 

Curiosity Shop.* 

Parables from Nature. (Selected.) ByMrs. Gatty. 
Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. (Selected.) 
Edgeworth's Tales. (A Selection.) 
Gulliver's Travels. (Abridged.) 
*Robinson Crusoe. Illustrated. 

* Arabian Nights. (A Selection Bewritten.) 
Light of Truth. By Mrs. Gatty. 
The Vicar of Wakefield. 

*Settler8 in Canada. By Capt. Manyat. (Abridged.) 
Marie : Glimpses of Life in France. By A. B. Ellis. 
Poetry for Boys. Selected by D. Monro. 
Southey's Life of Nelson. (Abridged.) 
*Life of the Duke of Wellington, withMaps and Plans. 
Sir Boger de Goverley and other Essays from the 

Spectator. 

Tales of the Coast. By J. Bnnciman. 

* These Volumes are Illustrated, 



Standards 
IV. & V. 



I 



Standards 
V. VI. & 

vn 



I 



LoadOB t Ptinted hj SiSAzraBWATS & Sozrs« Tower Street, St. Martin's Lane. 
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